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The study sets out to determine the driving forces and distinctive 
nature of the Church of South India through an examination of her life 
in the decade 1960 to 1970. Chapters One and Two consider the 
negotiations leading to reunion and the theological basis of the United 
Church so providing 2 standard with which to assess progress in the 
decade under review. Subsequent chapters study selected aspects of 
Geol. life both at diocesan and at pastorate level. Administration 
and organisation are first considered with four topics chosen as 
indicative of recent trends in the church. C.5.1l. membership is 
examined in Chapter Four. There are several headings, each considering 
a particular group within the church some of which exist for 
ecclesiastical or practical puryoses while others are simply divisive. 
Missionary work is studied separately with particular emphasis paid to 
evangelistic work undertaken by C.o5-I. members in the field. Relations 
with other churches in South India and with founder bodies abroad are 
reviewed in Chapters Six and Seven respectively. The study deliberately 
adopts a positive approach to the United Church, but takes seriously 
the many problems with which it is faced, considering these as and when 
appropriate in the text. 

A concluding section summarises what are thought to have been 
lines of advance in the United Church apparent in the 1960s. Current 
questions and emphases within C.5.I., which were noted in the text, 
are here brought together and probable priorities in the 1970s are also 


indicated. 
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PREFACE 


There is no universally accepted criterion with which to assess 
the progress of a particuler church over a period of ten years. An 
outsider is tempted to find in his own church and experience a 
yardstick with which to measure achievement in another church. But 
such e procedure would not do justice to C.s.I. The United Church 
cannot be reasonably evaluated from the point of view of any one 
tradition, nor even of each tradition in turn. Accordingly this study 
attempts to assess C.S.I. by its own criterion - by standards, which, 
it is thought, would be recognised within C.S.I. This will not 
exclude references to the author's own impressions and ecclesiastical 
background. 

Just as there is no universally recognised standard or norm with 
which to evaluate the life of a church, nor is there any one standard 
commonly accepted within a church. Care will be taken to avoid 
measuring the progress of C.5S.I., simply from the view point of her 
official assessment and for this reason frequent references are made 
to life on the pastorate and congregational level. It should also 
be noted that expectations and evaluations attributed to'C.5.1.'do 
not reflect the findings of a "Gallup Poll", but reflect rather a 
subjective impression that the majority of members would agree in a 
certain way if questioned. AX other times it will be made clear 
that opinions expressed, or findings disclosed, are those of an official 
or other individual and any subsequent attempt to assess the weight 
of support for such an opinion, must be largely guesswork. 

Progress may be measured in the light of advance from one year 
to the next, or against an ideal towards which the church is striving. 
Both are attempted in this study. Chapters One and Two are included 
because they provide a back-cloth by which to assess C.S.1. in the 


1960s as a function of inaugural aims and expectations. Here the 
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United Church 1960-1970 is reviewed in the light of 1947. But it is 
also thought that progress will have been achieved within the decade 
under review and so the position of C.S.I. towards the end of the 
decade, is, at times, examined in the light of the church in the early 
1960s. Attempts to measure C.5.I. against an ideal must be very 
tentative. Once again the expectations of 1947 must intrude and so 
too the opinions of the author. 

The practice of a church refers to its life as a worshipping, 
working and reflective community. Chapter headings will indicate 
which attributes of that life have been selected for examination. 

Both the nature and the development of the church will be considered. 
Development refers, in part, to progress achieved in the decade, but 
also includes "neutral" change and movement occuring in the period, 

to which the idea of progress cannot be appropriately applied. 

The thesis will have achieved its aim if, by examining C.5.1.'s progress 
practice and problems, an understanding of the distinctive nature of 

the church, and the driving forces propelling her, emerge. It is 
thought that the insight so gained would continue to serve outside the 
immediate context of the years 1960 to 1970. 

The problems of the church are examined so as to elucidate the life 
of C.5S.i.; and so an understanding of the church's nature and guiding 
forces. To this end, the stance adopted by members and leadership of 
the church, in response to diversity and non-conforming activity, may be 


seen to be as important as the activity itself. 


Chapter I - A Historical Sketch of the Union to its Inauguration 


Even before 1947 churchmen in South India had witnessed 
ecclesiastical integration which went far beyond traditional missionary 
society cooperation. Bishop T.S. Garrett (C.M.S. Bishop in Tirunelveli) 
has contrasted the pre-union experience of C.S.I. with that of the 
negotiating churches in Nigeria. The Nigerian churches, in1963, had 
had almost no'schooling' for a larger union - either federally or 
organically. South India, on the other hand, had known a union of 
Presbyterian and Congregationalist Churches in the early years of the 
century and had also witnessed the integration of 5.P.G. and C.M.s. 
missions into common Anglican dioceses. 

The forces which served to encourage co-operation amongst 
denominations in India, in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
are outlined below. It is thought that these forces have continued 


to operate since 1947. 


Progress towards Union up to 1919 


The ecumenical movement. has been closely associated with the 
missionary outreach from Europe and America to the countries of Asia 
and Africa. The Edinburgh Conference of 1910 is particularly 
important in this respect. Although the European missions have been 
associated with particular denominations they have remained societies 
and have not become churches. As societies they were able to 
co~operate, at times, to an extent not possible amongst churches in 
Europe. Most important was the arrangement known as ‘comity! by which 
the Societies agreed to demarcate unevangelised areas for the work of 
particular missions. At times the Societies showed their ecumenical 


intent rather more positively. Both C.M.5. and S.F.G. first sent, 


not Anglicans, but Lutherans to the Indian missionary field. 


is the twentieth century brought greater mobility for the 
Indian people, so the tactical agreements between missionary 
societies came to be seen as no final solution. There were one 
hundred and sixty missions in India in 1900 and most of these were 
associated with separate denominations. Members of the same family 
could find that they were separated in their Christian fellowship 
simply because they lived in different mission areas. Mre Ceo Je 
Lucas, (a South Indian layman), described how there were no less 
than seven ecclesiastical traditions in his own family. (1) 

Pressure for co-operation came from other quarters. Despite 
enthusiastic and resolute work by both foreign and Indian personnel, 
the proportion of Indian Christians has stood at only 2% in this 
century. Such a tiny group felt weakened by their divisions as 
they observed and came into contact with the Hindu and Muslim world 
about them. 

The turn of the century also witnessed an increase in Indian 
nationalism. Many Indians came to dislike anything that could be 
regarded as a Western imposition. It was precisely in this light 
that the denominational structures appeared to many Christians and 


non Christians in India. 


In 1901 two churches of Presbyterian polity - the United Pree 
Church Presbytery, derived from Scotland, and the Arcot Church, 
derived from America — united to form the "South India United Church". 
In so doing they had been inspired by a similar union in China two 
years previously. In 1904 it seemed that a sort of Pan—Presbyterian-— 
ism was gaining ground with the formation of the "Presbyterian Church 
in India"; a union of thirteen different Reformed and Presbyterian 
churches in India. S.I.U.C. however, only agreed to enter the 1904 


union on the important condition that it be free to withdraw should 


conditions permit of "a more practical union in South India’ 

These conditions were soon realised and in 1908 the southern 
Presbyterians left the Presbyterian Church in India and came into 
organic union with the southern Congregationalist Churches - 
themselves the result of activity by L-M.S. and the American Board 
of Congregationalist Churches .- forming the (new) "South India 
United Church". This was an important development, as two 
churches of different polities had united. It was to be sixty 
years before the same traditions were to unite in England. The 
leaders of the 1908 union never intended to stop there. A LM.5S. 
missionary in 1907 had said that they should not be satisfied until 
other denominations had joined. In practice the topic of further 

organic union in 5.1I.U.C. circles was shelved, and its leaders 
thought in terms of federal union only. Initiative passed into 
other hands. Mr. G. S. Eddy (an American missionary in the S.1I.U.C.), 
and V.5. Azariah (Tamil Missionary in Dornakal and later Anglican 
Bishop in Dornakal), both of whom spoke at the Edinburgh Missi onary 
Conference of 1910 and Bishop Whitehead of Madras who in 1911 and 
1912 advocated union between Anglicans and 5.1.U.C. were three of 


those who were prepering the way for Tranquebar in 1919.62) 


Steps towards Union 1919-1929 


The conversations that were to lead to C.S.1. began at a 
Conference on Church Union held in May 1919. This historic 
meeting, in Tranquebar, immediately followed a Conference of the 
Evangelistic Forward Movement and was attended by ministers, the 
majority of whom were Indian. Once again the relation between the 
missionary task of the Church and the movement for reunion is made 
apparent. G.S. Eddy, who had helped organise similar campaigns 
in China, together with H. Popley (a missionary in S.1.U.C.), 


inspired evangelistic weeks, conventions and conferences in South 


India. G. S. Eddy was careful to stress the need for direct 
"personal work". It will be shown how C.S.I. has not forgotten 
this emphasis in recent times. The work came to be known as the 
Evangelistic Forward Movement and Churches other than 5.I.U.C. 
became involved. Bishops Azariah and C. H. Gill (of Travancore) 
and the Mar Thomite Bishop Abraham were active in the Movement. 
At the 1919 meeting there were members of the Swedish Lutheran and 
Wesleyan Churches as well as from S.1.U.C. and Anglican Church. 

The meeting that is the main concern of this thesis immediately 
followed the Evangelistic Forward Conference. It was soon found that 
the Lutherans and Wesleyans were not yet ready for the sort of 
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comprehensiveness for which the Union was to stand. Members 
of these two churches soon left, leaving S.I.U.C. and Anglican 
ministers to draw up the "Tranquebar Manifesto". Perhaps the most 
important breakthrough was the acceptance of episcopacy by 5.1.U.C. 
members « Both sides were ready to demonstrate that they recognised 
that “neither sanctity nor sense" was "the monopoly of any one church". 
The Manifesto deserves consideration for it remains a remarkably 
modern document. Later chapters «ill show how the principles 
included in the Manifesto continued to be relevant in C.S.I. in 
the decade under review. The same cannot be said of all the points 
debated in the years between 1919 and 1947. 

The signatories declare that after prayer and discussion they 


agree that:- 


~ the present hour called them to mourn their divisions: 


so also did the task of winning India for Christ 


they were neither responsible for, nor did they wish to 


perpetuate those divisions: 


The Congregational, Presbyterian and Episcopal elements of 


the conversing traditions should all be included in any 


United Church: 
- the Anglicans stood for the principle of the historic episcopate: 
- the S.I.U.C. members stood for the principles of sviritual 
equality and the priesthood of all believers. 
There then followed a simplified version of the Lambeth Quadrilateral, 
with this note:-— “We understand that the acceptance of the fact of 
the episcopate does not involve the acceptance of any theory of the 
origin of episcopacy nor any doctrinal interpretation of the fact. 
It is further agreed that the terms of union should involve no 
Christian community in the necessity of disowning its past and we 
find it no part of our duty to call in question the validity of each 
others ministry." The last section. related to the actual method 
of inaugurating the proposed Church. The signatories wished to 
find some means to permit ministers of one body to celebrate in 
churches of the other body. To this end the Manifesto suggested 
that there might be a commissioning for those who wished to ,officiate 
throughout the whole church. This last suggestion proved to be the 
least satisfactory part of the document. Bishop A. E. J. Rawlinson 
(Bishop of Derby ) has pointed out that the proposals of Tranquebar 
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fall short of a scheme for full unity. 


Reaction to the Manifesto was varied. Within S.1.U.C. ranks 
L. R. Scudder (Missionary in S.I.U.C. of the American Reformed Church) 
was prepared to accept episcopacy and even the proposed commissioning 
for the sake of unity. But he found it hard. Indian members of S.1I.U.C. 
were generally enthusiastic but L-M.S. missionary B. Lucas was not. 
As far as he was concerned episcopacy involved far more than church 
government; the commissioning was only a camouflage. Many of the 
Anglican leaders responded to the vision of Tranquebar. Besides 
Bishop Azariah who had attended the meeting, Bishop &. H. M. Waller 


(of Tinnevelly) and Bishop E. J. Palmer (of Bombay) took an active 


66 
part in thé debate from the beginning. Bishop Palmer who was to play 
a vital part in the negotiations, insisted that there be no absorption 
in the proposed church of one tradition by another, but that the 
union be rather a Dravidian expression of all that was Catholic. 

Tranquebar had been unofficial ,but now 5.1.U.C. General Assembly 
and The Church of England in India Episcopal Synod both agreed to 
send official delegations to form a joint-committee. The Mar 
Thoma leaders also hoped that their church would take part in the 
conversations, but local difficulties prevented effective action. 
Chapter Six reviews C.5.I. — Mar Thoma relations in the 1950s and 
1960s. 

The first joint committee met in March 1920 and the basis of 
union proposed in the previous year was confirmed. Further discussion 
followed and it became evident that organic union was intended. It 
has been pointed out that Anglican fears with regard to the catholicity 
of the proposed church in subsequent years, cannot be attributed to 
any "deterioration" in the negotiations. For even at the first 
joint committee meeting it was agreed that the episcopate would be 
constitutional and that it was only “more likely than any other" to 
promote and preserve the unity of the church. Also 5.1.U.C. members 
made it quite clear that any intercommunion that their church now 
enjoyed would continue and that their ministers were to be regarded 
as such, without re-ordination. No objection to these demands were 
made from the Anglican giaes 6? The Lambeth Conference of 1920 
followed immediately after the first joint committe. The “Appeal 
to all Christian people" seemed a fair statement from the Anglican 
point of view but 5.1.U.C. regarded it as putting in jeopardy the 
recognition of their ministry. This fear arose from the Anglican 


requirement of mutual commissioning and the restric_tion of 


interconmunion. 


And so the second joint committee of December 1920 met in 
despondency. Not for the last time, however, it was found that 
both prayer and a determination to meet once again, opened up the ago? 
Typical of the spirit of South Indian negotiations was the appeal by 
Bishop Azariah to 5.1I.U.C. He asked that they should respect the 
freedom of those Anglicans who desired to receive the Eucharist only 
from the hands of an episcopally ordained minister. This meeting 
also laid down the Dravidian character of the proposed union by 
deciding to include only the four southern dioceses in the United 
Church. This territorial limitation hes continued to operate and is 
discussed in later chapters. At the third joint committee of June 1921, 
delegates issued statements on church government, the power of bishops, 
creeds, marriage, intercommunion and the ministry. 

The years between the third and tenth joint committees were 
concerned chiefly with the mutual recognition of the ministry. A 
mutual commissioning service was proposed at the fourth joint committee 
but reaction against this was strong and the proposal was dropped for 
the time being. S.I.U.C. members suspected that some Anglicans 
interpreted commissioning as ordination. It was the Anglicans who 
put forward a solution at Trichinoply in 1926. Led by Bishop Palmer 
they declared their willingness to accept the other ministers "as 
ministers of the Word and Sacraments in the future United Church". 

The Anglicans also proposed an "interim period" and this was accepted. 
It was to be a process of"growing together'even after the churches had 
become organically related. The decade 1960 to 1970 fell towards the 
end of this interim period as finally vrovided for in the Constitution 
and this fact will be referred to again in subsequent chapters. The 
next important move was made by the Methodist delegation. They 
suggested that there be a pledge by which each Church would bind itself 


not to impose a ministry on any congregation that objected to that 


particular ministry. This proposal was accepted and is hereafter 
referred to as the Pledge. Still the debate was not over. 
Subsequent years were to make clear the difficulties involved in 
interpreting the Pledge. Nevertheless a framework had been erected 
and the churches would eventually unite with the formula: interim 
period together with the Pledge. 

Meanwhile in 1925 "still another tradition of piety and 
ecclesiastical government was brought into the deliberations" when 
the Provincial Synod of the Wesleyan Methodist Churca in South India 
sent delegates in a consultative capacity, and in 1928 as full members 
of the joint committee, to the negotiations. In 1927 the Anglicans 
shed all formal ties with both the state and the English Church, so 
replacing the Church of England in India by the Church of India, Burma 
and Ceylon. Only the Methodists remained bound by the decisions of 
foreign boards. Subsequent years were to show that the less .tangible 
links of 5.1.U.C. and C.1I.B.C. with their foreign counterparts were 
to prove far stronger than Methodist legal dependence. By 1929 the 
joint committee was abbe to issue its first scheme of the Union. 
Despite several editions this Scheme is clearly recognisable as the 


plan that led to the final Basis and Constitution issued in 1942. 


phe First Scheme of i10n 2 its Aftermath 

The 1929 Scheme contained paragraphs on the Church's faith, 
ministry, worship, government, membership and relations with other 
churches. The negotiating churches affirmed that they held the faith 
which the Church has ever held, that they accepted Scripture as 
containing all things necessary to salvation and the Apostles! and 
Nicene Creeds and safeguarding the faith of Scripture and as "containing 
a sufficient statement thereof for a Basis of Union". A general 


paragraph on these sacraments was included. The Episcopate, which 
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was to function in accordance with the custom of the church and was to 
be constitutional, the Presbyterate, and the Congregation, were all to 
have their appropriate place in the United Church. - Chapter Four 
considers whether this principle has been maintained in C.S.I. of 
the 1960s. The Scheme asserted that bishops were to be elected. 
Reference was made to the interim period and to the Pledge. There 

was to be considerabkfreedom with regard to admission to communicant 
status, and to worship in general. The "constituent parts of every 
Communion Service" were outlined. The United Church was to have 
Pastorate Committees, Diocesan Councils and a Synod presided over 
by a moderator. The Synod would be the final authority in the 
church, but the bishops would discuss separately proposals relating 
to faith, membership, ministerial functions and ween? The 

part played by the Synod vis a vis the dioceses in the 1960s is 
considered in Chapter Three. 

As with the Tranquebar Manifesto response to the 1929 Scheme was 
somewhat diverse. The debate, which had now passed from the 
evangelist to the theologian, took place both in India and elsewhere. 
The ideas of previous years had now been "translated into paragraphs 
and words which might have consequences not only for South India but, 
by examole and precedence, for other parts of the world where church 
union was considered." Bishop Ge C. Hubback (of Assam and from an 
Anglo-Catholic tradition) had hoped the scheme would be based on an 
“irreducible minimum" - a sort of stunted Lambeth Quadrilateral and 
no more. This may well have been an easier course since analysis 
could have been less detailed; there being less affirmed. Such a 
procedure, however, would not have been in the spirit of South 
Indian negotiations. Even from Tranquebar negotiators were determined 
to bring together all that was worthwhile in the four traditions 


involved in conversations. It was expected that each denomination 
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would make its maximum contribution. The newly arrived L.M.5. 
missionary, A. H. Legg was one of the first to criticise the Scheme. 
In his pamphlet, he expressed his deep suspicion of episcopacy and 

of any attempt to limit the administration of the sacraments to 
ordained men. Replies were made to this point of view not ohly by 
Bishop F. J. Westem (now in Bishop Waller's old Diocese of Tinnevelly) 
of the Anglican Church but also by the Congregationalist A. E. Garvie 
(in England). The English Anglo-Catholics did not approve of the 
Scheme, but the Anglican ivangelical Group supported the cresweeta 
The Lambeth Conference of 1930 gave general approval to the steps taken 
so far in South India but said that intercommunion with the proposed 
church would be "limited in certain directions by their rules". In 
effect the Conference made a distinction between those ministers in 

the United Church who would be episcopally ordained and those who 

would not. As far as C.I.B.C. was concerned ease been given 


encouragement to go ahead. 


The Debate leading to the Scheme of 

The debate in the period 1930 to 1935 mainly concerned the 
distinction between bishops and presbyters. Later this was replaced 
by a distinction between ordained members of the Church and the laity. 

Another Scheme appeared in 1932. The differences between this 
and the previous Scheme reflect the movement of the debate. Episcopal 
authority with regard to the Synod was modified. The Anglican Church 
secured a footnote to the Basis ~ which had now been separated from 
the proposed Constitution ~ commending the use of confirmation. Also 
in 1932, after an apparent deadlock in the negotiations, it was 
decided to postpone making any decision about non-episcopal ministers 
at the end of the interim period. The decision would be taken by 
the United Church and would not be prejudged in the Constitution. 


B. Sundkler (Professor of Church History and Missions, Upp_sala 
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University, Sweden), has written that this decision of 1932 "stressed 
the authority of the Church of the future. It represented a thrust 
into the United Church itself." 

One active group led by D. M. Devasahayam (S.1I.U.C. layman), remained 
totally opposed to the union proposals as outlined in the Schemes. 
The whcle format was too western. Although certain L.M.5. missionaries 
supported D. M. Devasahayam, most of those who followed his lead were 
Indians. There were other parties both in S.1I.U.C. and in the 
other denominations who rejected the proposals, but it may be said 
that the main opposition, in India, throughout the negotiating years 
came from responsible left-wing L.M.S. cpinion. The debate was 
necessary, for union would never have worked if voices had been 
su..pressed. The Churéh in India should be Indian and on that score 
Devasahayam was right. But it also need¢ to be catholic and not 
sectarian. Anglican opposition became perhaps the main source of 
discontent from abroad. It seemed at times that support by one 
wing would lead inevitably to suspicion by the other. 

1935 was another crisis year. It became apparent that S.1I.U.C. 
Councils were by no means ready for union; indeed it was doubtful 
if they intended to proceed at all. In the outcome the South India 
United Church did enter the union, but the delays seemed unending. 
Members of S.1.U.C. now turned their attentionntowards matters of 
faith. Previously the negotiations had been concerned with ordering 
in the United Church. The Scheme had been amended again in 1934 
but the Congregationalists remained dissatisfied. The Scheme of 
1939 once again reflected the shift in the negotiations. The 
procedure of the proposed Synod received further modification and 
so too did statements regarding the ministry ~ there being a renewed 
stress on the priesthood of all believers -— but the most important 


changes were made in the section dealing with the church's faith. 
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These changes were made on the insistence of A. Streckeisen (Minister 
in the Basel Mission of the Continental Reformed tradition). The 
amendments were intended to affirm the role of Scripture and to guard 
the Church against syncretism. Some felt that the changes did not in 
fact achieve their aim. The creeds were no longer held up as a 
"sufficient" statement of the Church's faith. These alterations as 

a whole were to cause considerable trouble at the Lambeth Conference 
of 1948. The impact of the Lambeth Conferences on ©.S.1. in the 


1960s will be outlined in Chapter Seven. 


During the period 1935 to 1941 the Scheme was “almost wrecked" (9) 
over the issue of lay-celebration. The question had been raised some 
years earlier, but had been overshadowed by another question dear to 
SeI.U.C. hearts: that of intercommunion, This impasse had been 
partially solved by the Anglican authorities permitting intercommunion 
at meetings of the joint committee. The question of lay-celebration 
really concerned the principle of the priesthood of all believers. 

This was in fact a principle that had been carefully affirmed in all 
the previous Schemes for Union. The problem was both theological 

and practical. J. EB. L. Newbigin (missionary in 5.I.U.C. of 
Presbyterian tradition who became Bishop in Madura Ramnad in 1947), has 


(10) The choice has 


set out the case for pastoral urgency in C.s.I. 
been between leaving pastorates uncared for or adopting lay~celebration. 
Steps taken by C.5S.I. to provide an adequate ministry in the 1960s are 
examined in Chapter Three. In these terns lay celebration may well 
have been acceptable to most An licans at least by the principle of 
economy . The dispute arose because some members of 5.1.U.C., and 
especially certain missionaries of Congregationalist tradition advocated 


lay-celebration as a matter of principle. Their church did not practice 


it — unlike the Methodists, who, as it happens did not advocate the 


practice as a matter of principle - but they came to regard lay~celebra— 
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tion as an assurance against sacerdotalism. The joint committe was 
not in favour of altering the rule which confined celebration to 
ordained ministers: nor were the Anglicens; nor were the Methodists. 
As the debate moved forward it became apparent that the Indian 
leadership in S.I.U.C. was opposed to the stand taken by L.M.S. 
missionaries, and R. D. Paul (layman in S.1I.U.C.) thought that "it 
would be ridiculous for anyone, merely on the strength of this phrase 
(the priesthood of all believers), to make a claim of right to perform 
any priestly functions." It has been shown that to insist on lay- 
celebration as indispensible evidence of the priesthood of all 
believers can lead to erroneous beliefs both about the Supper itself 


(11) 


and the part played by the celebrant. Except as a temporary 
measure to facilitate the provision of an adequate pastoral ministry, 
lay -celebration was never adopted. A sub-Committee set up by the 
joint committee found that the demand for lay-celebration was founded 
on a fear that the priesthood of all believers was not safeguarded in 
the Scheme. Accordingly the Constitution was revised to clarify 

the matter. Bishop Newbigin has quoted this instance as one of the 
many "occasions on which it was found that difficulties which seemed 
insoluble on paper were capable of solution in the context of the 


personal meeting of Christians responsibly engaged in the common life 


of the Church." (14) me plans could once again go ahead. 


The Final Achievement of Union: 1939 - 1947 


In 1941 the joint committee agreed on a final form for the Scheme 
and issued an appeal to the participating churches to reach a,decision 
by 1944. From now on the initiative p»reviously taken by the joint 
committee was left to the governing bodies of the churches. The 
debate, however, was not at an end although the Scheme had reached its 


final form. 


The Methodists had already approved the Scheme current in 1934. 
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In 1941 and again in 1943 they declared themselves more than ever 
ready to enter the union. 

In 1941 S.1.U.C. was divided. In effect the Presbyterian 
Councils were prepared to go ahead but L.M.S. groups were not. After 
this year, however, the home board of L.!M.5S. began to give 5.I.U.C. 
more support for the union than had previously been the case. 

Prompted by Anglo-Catholic opinion, the Anglican Metropolitan 

(archbishons) 
in India, in 1943 appealed to his fellow Netropolitans throughout the 
world to give their reactions to the proposed union. In the same 
year certain Indian members of 5.1I.U.C. proposed a federal union based 
upon a scheme of H. V. Martin (L,M.S. missionary), but this proposal 
met with no more success than an earlier proposal made by D. M. 
Devasahayam . 1943 was an eventful year. Bishop Azariah introduced 
the idea of supplemental ordination in response to those who were not 
satisfied with the proposed dual ministry of those episcopally ordained 
and those not so ordained. He was backed enthusiastically in 
Anglican and in some Methodist circles, both at home and abroad. This 
was to be another suggestion which almost wrecked the hopes for South 
India. There was not much likelihood that the proposal would succeed. 
Suggestions made previously for a commissioning ~- either optional or 
inclusive — had been rejected and so too was this suggestion. In 
1944 the joint committee was forced to abandon the proposal in the 
face of vehement opposition from L.M.S. group. 

In the same year the Metropolitan received replies to his question 
of the previous year. The Anglican Church in England would certainly 
not break off communion with C.I.B.C. should it give its blessing to 
the South Indian Union. The Lambeth Conference of 1930 had stated that 
the entry of certain dioceses of C.1.B.U. into C.5.I. would not be 
regarded as an act of ,schism. The Anglican Church in England held 


mueh the same position as that taken by the Conference in 1930. There 
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would be limited intercommunion. Elsewhere the Anglican attitude 
depended upon the churchmanship of a particular province. The 
Archdiocese of Sydney for example was intending full communion with 
the United Church. 

In 1944 the Congregationalists in 5.1.U.C. had sufficient 
influence on..the Assembly to obtain a final postponement for another 
two years. In the following year the General Council of C.I.B.C. 
adopted the Scheme despite active opposition still evident in 
Anglican circles, especially in imgland. But five months later the 
House of Bishops in India interpreted the decision of the General Council 
in such a way as to cause an uproar. This sudden crisis requires 
explanation. 

After voting in January 1945 some Anglicans discovered that the 
joint committee had, a few months earlier added an interpretative 
note to the Pledge. This note implied that Anglican Congregations 
could well have a minister not episcopally ordained if they did not 
actually object. This indeed had been the intention of the Pledge 
from most quarters: at least since 1934. But not all Anglicans had 
understood the Pledge in this permissive light and had thought that 
Anglican congregations would, almost invariably, be ministered to by 
an episcopally ordained minister. 

In 1946 two events helped bring this crisis to an end. The 
South Indian bishops issued a clear ,statement of their position. 

They would receive the Eucharist at the hands of non-episcopally 
ordained ministers. Also in thet year the joint committee published 
a further statement on the Pledge which ran: "It is understood that 
during the period of unification congregations will normally continue 
to be served by the ministries to which they are accustomed, except 
where pastoral needs obviously demand other arrangements. The duly 


constituted authority within the United Church shall be theisole judge 
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(13) This the Anglicans accepted. 


of the urgency of pastoral needs." 

With the Anglican position now clarified, the General Assembly 
of S.I.U.C. with only a few dissenters, including D. M. Devasahayam, 
passed a resolution accepting the Scheme based on the 1934 inter- 
pretation of the Pledge. In 1946 the Anglicans were also able to 
examine a Report commissioned earlier in the year by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The committee set up to produce the Report examined 
the Scheme in detail, and all, except one, of the members were able 
to agree that "union should go forward". The Report, "The South 
India Church Scheme", did ask for certain constitutional changes, 
of varying importance, if there was to be full intercommunion between 
the Anglican Church and C.S.I. One of the changes which the Committee 
desired was that the adherence of C.5.I. to the historic faith of the 
Church be put beyond question. The Committee also advised that the 
position of bishops vis a vis the Synod be safeguarded and that the 
final relation of C.5.I. to churches not episcopally ordered be 
reconsidered. Bishop Rawlinson, who chaired the Committee, has 
drawn attention to the fact th..t the proposed church was not intended 
to be part of the Anglican Communion. "The ideal in view was rather 
a relation analogous to that between the Church of England and the 
Old Catholics." (14) If this point had been borne in mind Anglican 
objections from abroad may have been more restrained during the 
negotiating years. 

And so finally, early in 1947, C.I.5.C. felt able to reaffirm its 
decision of 1945. Even in this, the final vote, the Anglicans were 
divided. The laity were heavily in favour, the clergy less so, and 


the bishops by only one vote. 
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NOTES — CHAPTER I 


For the whole of this Chapter cf. especially B. Sundkler, Church 
of South India: The Movement Towards Union 1900~1947. Revised 
1965 Lutterworth. 
(1) Here, and elsewhere cf B. Sundkler 
(2) Bishop J. E. L. Newbigin, A South India Diary, Page 9 S.C.M.1951 
(3) Sundkler quotes Archbishop Lang (Page 66) "We look forward to 
reunion not by way of compromise, out by way of comprehension." 
(4) Bishop A. E. J. Rawlinson, The Church of South India ~ Lichfield 
Lectures, Page 27. Hodder and Stoughton 1951. 
(5) Op. cit. Page 27 
(6) Newbigin op. cit. Page ll 
(7) Sundkler op. cit. Page 169-173 
(8) Rawlinson op.cit., Page 28f. Dr. Garvie's pamphlet is entitled 
"An Examination of the South Indian Scheme from the 
Congregationalist Point of View." 
(9) The phrase is from Rawlinson op. cit., Page 42. The controversy 
began well before 1939. 
(10) Newbigin, The Reunion of the Church, p.173ff., 5-C.M. Revised 1960 
(11) M.A. Ward, Lay Celebration of the Lord's Supper: A Methodist 
View, The Christian Literature Society (C.L.S.) 1941. 
(12) Newbigin, op. cit., Page 175 
(13) Anglican movements in 1945 and 1946 are well set out by 
Rawlinson, op. cit., Pages 55-70 


(14) Rawlinson op. cit., Page 65 
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Chapter II ~ The Theological Basis and Significance of The Church 
of South India 


The impulses which drove the churches into union and the pattern 
actually adopted in 1947 continued to operate in the 1960s. These 
impulses, together with the forces that dictated the form of the 
United Church, are examined in this Chapter. 

The Indian Situation 

The real divisions in the Indian Church are those rooted in the 
environment; caste, language and standard of living, and in comparison 
with these problems the divisions of denominationalism can be regarded 
as far less fundamental to India. Denominationalism is highly 
inappropriate to tne Indian situation, and union has been regarded as 
the natural course to pursue under the circumstances. 

B. L. Rallia Ram writing in 1956 of North India referred to the 
many garden varieties of ecclesiology, which, whatever their use may 
once have been, are now going to seed. Similar sentiments had been 
expressed many years befare. The Tranquebar Manifesto had referred 
to the situation in India which caused the church to mourn her past 
divisions and seek union in Christ. The time, it had said, was, 
critical, but so too was 1947, and so too the decade 1960 to 1970. 
Twentieth Century India is neither the time nor the »lace for 
denominationel Christianity. 

In 1929, J. Muir joined in the protest aginst the Western 
character of church structures in India. "Few Churchman can have 
any idea of the primitive conditions, the looseness of organisation 
or the weakness of denominational loyalties in the Indian churches 
CONCEINEd .eeceeeeeeee The reality consists of vast numbers of little 
villages, each restricted in its outlook, the majority of members 
unable to read or write weacceeesseee and speaking four different 
(1) 


languages." As the negotiations progressed it became clear why 
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many Indian Christians could not take the principles of Western 
denominationalism very seriously. The very fact of conversations 
seemed to increase denominational consciousness, and demands were 
made of the proposed church that were not even asked of the parent 
anuneneus\”) 

Christians comprise only two per cent of the population, and 
are inevitably self-conscious of their position surrounded as they 
are by Hindus and Muslims, who are at times hostile, and for whom 
they must often work and with whom, of course, they must live. 

Social grouping is determined firstly by religion, and where churches 
have existed side by side, the Christians have often felt their 
unity rather than their separation. The so called "compound 
mentality" (3) further heightens their self awareness as a social 
group. 

Churches in India are poor and lack the resources necessary to 
play the game of denominationalism. Only second best results can be 
achieved if the ministry, scarce enough in areas of mass conversions, 
is duplicated or if the churches fail to work together for. evangelism. 
India cannot bear the burden of denominations. She could not in 1947 
and she cannot today. C.o.Ll. was significant because, here was an 
early response to the urgent need, but other responses must follow 
sooner or later, for the Indian situation demands it. The Church 
of North India in 1970 was one such response, and it is hoped that 
the proposed union between C.5.1. and the Lutheran Churches will be 
another. 

But in assessing the significance of South India for the Western 
Churches it should be remembered that in so far as ©.5.I. was a response 
to the particular Indian situation its importance is diminished for 


churches in another setting. 
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A Response to Scripture 

Churchmen in South India believed thet by pressing for union they 
were obeying the will of God in the light of renewed biblical 
understanding. 

When in Nigeria Bishop H. Sumitra (of Rayalaseema Diocese and an 
ex—Congregationalist and Moderator of C.S.I. 1954-1961), was asked 
what the churches had gained or lost in coming together, he replied 
that whatever gains or losses there may have been, "we believe we 
did right and are happy ...+.. we have the joy of having obeyed our 
tora", 4) 

The tranquebar Manifesto began by expressing the belief that 
union is the will of God, even as our Lord preyed that we might all 
be one. (Jn. 17: 20~23) No other passage in Scripture was used more 
Widely to express the biblical call to union. The Manifesto also 
referred to a text from St. raul: "There is one hope of your ,calling; 
one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is overall, 
and through all and in all." (Eph. 4: 4) It is the belief in the 
sovereignty of the one God in the one calling that has guided the 
Indian movement to union in all the years since Tranquebar. 

The biblical basis of the union is supported in the church's 
Constitution. Both in the Basis uf Union and in the Governing 
Principles it is held that "the purpose of union is the carrying out 
of God's will as this is expressed in our Lord's prayer (of Jn. 17). 
It is further held that the unity of C.5.2. must be through unity 
with God the Father, Son and Holy Spirit and that C.s.I. seeks the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of eye The Constitution lays 
down the principles of faith, ministry, worship and action in the 
framework of the New Testament and especially of Acts. 


At the inaugural consecration of bishops the Rev. J. S. M. 


Hooper (Methodist missionary), took as his text Eph. 2: 20—22. 
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He saw 0.5.1. as an example of divine building - in her history, at 
the present time and in the future. C.5.I. did not face the future 
by the skill of the members, but by the Spirit of God. The biblical 
account is a story of reconciliation and in the Church the Spirit of 
God brings together what had hitherto been iereconehiabie.\?? 
The sense that God's guiding power was at work in bringing the churches 
together has been maintained. In the 1960s Bishop Hollis (previously 
of Madras Diocese, ex-Anglican) wrote of South India: "the ultimate 
ground of our unity is the act of God and not any belief or pattern 

of behaviour of ours". He wrote of the negotiations and of the 
councils since union, that delegates were the object of God's grace, 
pressing forward in faith and trusting God to protect the truth. 

Unity was "at bottom" a matter of the Holy spirit. (7) 

Bishop Newbigin in his book "the Reunion of the Church" has shown 
that the union in South Indie was not based on a desire ta impress but 
rather upon a sense of compulsion laid upon men by the Gospel. "It 
would be a strangely unbiblical view of the Holy Spirit which condemned 
as unspiritual ecclesiastical acts done under this sense of ecaniioeenen 
Nevertheless the union has naturally been agposed by those who will 
condemn any union scheme as carnal. There are some who believe that 
the visible structures of the church are quite unimportant and others 
who hold thet God will act in His time and to forestall Him is 
blasphemous impertinence. 

There has always been a serious element of doubt as to whether 
union in South India was based as fundamentally on Scripture as was 
claimed. Three very different instances may be cited. 

From the beginning an attack on the proposed union had been 
mounted by certain Indian members of the ex-Congregationalist churches. 


This opposition was continued after 1947. H. Martin found an emphasis 


+a) 


Paty 
cece 


on the sacraments in 0.5.1. which he did not find in Scripture and 
D. HN. Devasahayam considered the Scheme to be based upon Anglicanism 
which for him was by no means the same as a Scheme based upon 


(9) 


scripture. The Report commissioned by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1946 (hereafter referred to as the Derby Report) included a section 
setting out what might have been desirable if the Scheme had been 
initiated in 1946. The Committee which drew up the Report would have 
welcomed a far more radical return to Scripture: a fundamental 
re-~appraisal marking a definite advance upon sixteenth century insights 
and methods. In 1956 a Lutheran critic wrote that episcopacy in C.5.I. 
has been seen as the method vy which the ministry is qualified rather 
than a scriptural means to promote the Word of Goa. (2°) 
But the biblical emphasis of C.s.I. has been recognised by most 
observers. in 1944 twenty four signatories wrote to the Bishops of 
the Anglican Communion expressing the belief that the South Indian 
Scheme was no man—made contrivance of expediency but a Scheme which 
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was based upon a scriptural Church and the will of God. 
it is that the intention of C.5.I. has been scriptural end Christocentric. 
Just as the Christians at Corinth belonged, not to Paul,nor Peter nor 
Cephas but to Christ, so do the Christians in South India belong, not 
to Congregetionalism, or Presbyterianism or Methodism or to Anglicans 
but to Christ alone. ‘12) 
The Missionary Imperative 

Because the United Church is based upon Scripture, it is also 
based upon Evangelism. Evangelism was regarded as the principle 
motive for union from the very beginning. The Tranquebar Manifesto 
spoke of the titanic task of winning India ~.one fifth of the human 
race -— for Christ. 


The Governing Principles of the Constitution set forth the 
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partnership between mission and union. "The spirit has guided seceoce 
this union in order that this same work of evangelism (begun by the 
missionary societies), may be the more effectually fulfilled." The 
prayer of Jesus in John 17 is again quoted for He did not simply pray 
for the unity of his disciples but he prayed that they might be one 

that the world might know how He had been sent to be its Saviour. 

This paragraph in the Governing Principles concludes by praying that 
C.5-Ll. may not only fulfil. its mission in South India but that it may 
preach the Gospel and build up the Church in other parts of the worta. (23) 
The Constitution is equally mindful of the missionery imperative in 
later chapters. It demands separately of bishops, presbyters, deacons 
and laity - and especially of the first and last in this list — that 
they take part in the missionery task of the Church. 

The link between union and mission is both pragmatic and theological. 
The practical consequences of union for mission have been frequently 
emphasised. Union should mean the vetter stewardship of God~given 
resources of the Church for evangelism. It is also claimed that the 
Hinds looks askance at a faith which proclaims reconciliation but fails 
to be reconciled. It is on these pragmatic grounds thet many supported 
union for the purpose of mission. 

Within the councils and in the documents of C.5.I., the theological 
implications of union for mission have not been so carefully determined. 
Attempts to find a fundamental link between the reunion of the churches 
in South India and their evangelistic task have time and time again 
become a question of either the Church's mission or of her nature 
rather than of church union and mission. Church union and mission 
are not organically related in the Constitution but tend to remain as 
distinct principles. This is also true of the negotiations though a 
Change of emphasis was noticable from 1935. In that year the 


statements in the Constitution noted above were written into the 
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beginning of the Constitution where they stand today, and the following 
chapters were rewritten with a firmer missionary emphasis. These 
changes were mainly due to the Methodist influence at the tame . (24) 
However inadequately C.5.1. has considered the theological 
implications of union on evangelism it was nevertheless the missionary 
objective rather than any other impulse that brought together a million 
Christians at Madras in 1947. Bishop Hollis has written that all union 
schemes must be based on mission if they are to be valia. (1) If the 
validity of a union is so determined then the authenticity of C.5.I. is 
assured. 
The United Church has remained mindful of its call to mission. 
At least three of the Synods have been devoted to mission and the other 
Synods have set their calls for the church's renewal and service in the 
framework of the Church's mission. Chapter Five will determine 
whether Synodical ideals have been turned into action in the 1960s. 
Bishop Newbigin has claimed that division in the Church denies 
the evangelical imperative and the Western complacency with regard to 
denominationalism can only be explained by a loss of conviction that 
the Church exists for mission. In reunion the Church demonstrates 
its true sense of proportion. The uniting churches may have little 
else in common but Christ, but thet is enough, and the more tragically 
the uniting churches were divided the more effectively does union serve 
to reveal the strength of that which binds. In 0.5.I. it has been a 
matter of principle to refuse sanction for the setting up of more than 
one congregation in any one area. This has meant two things for the 
mission of the Church. Non Christians can now be challenged by the 
real scandal of the Gospel, for as they look at the Christian community - 
which ideally will be of several castes and traditions - in their 
village they are forced to consider what it can possibly be that binds 


their fellow countrymen together. The second effect of C.5.I. policy 


is similar to that already partly experienced through the comity of 
missions. Because the congregation knows it is the only Christian 
community in the area it is aware that the evangelical demand applies 

to itself and to none other. Reunion does more than indicate which 
factors in the Church are primary and which are secondary it enables the 
Church to stand for the Gospel in a way separated denominations could 
not. In uniting the churches have acted in obedience, true to the 
Church's being and stand simply for humanity remade in Christ. Union 
and mission are the two outward signs of a return to the heart of the 


Gospel itserr. (16) 


Union for Indianisation 

Many of those who advocated reunion in South India were spurred 
by the hope that the proposed church would be rather more Indian than 
the divided churches had shown themselves to be. Just as union and 
mission have been associated in South India so too have union and 
Indianisation - with good cause. OC.S.I. was inaugurated only three 
months after independence and the time was, therefore, right to rid 
the Church of denominutional patterns inappropriate to the Indian 
situation. In recent years India has become increasingly conscious 
of the value of its own history and culture, and the Church has come 
to realise the need for and the value of Eastern forms and an Indian 
expression of her faith. 

This is important for two reasons. If members of the Church are 
to avoid the paralysing effects of schizophrenia they must be sure 
that their faith is compatible with their Indian environment. But 
there is also a need to allay the fears of those outside the Church 
who are confronted with the Gospel. Bishop D. Chellappa (of Madras 
Diocese from 1953 and an ex~Anglican) has said that an Indian Church 


"per se" has no virtues: its justification is that it may thereby be 
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the better proclaimer of Christ to South India. 


Indian opinion had been divided on the movement for reunion and 
especially over the form thet the movement was taking. One vocal 
group has already been mentioned more than once. The Scheme was 
considered to be far too western. South India was being used as a 
battlefield to fight out the issues of western ecclesiasticism. The 
majority of Indians involved were less sceptical, but they claimed 
that the Scheme was too complex and that the negotiations were taking 
too long. In 1939 G. V. Job (who became Secretary to C.S.I. Synod 
in 1948) wrote of South India: "Our task is to discover the message 
of Jesus to us and to our land in this our day and generation." He 
considered that the Indian Christian respected his Christian heritage 
but also respected his Hindu heritage. In the same collection of 
writings Bishop Waller is quoted as saying that in South India the 
church needed a national expression of Christianity. "If the way to 
union must be through long discussions they, the Indian Christians, 
will listen and partake, but union is what they are after (28) 

The link between union and Indianisation is clearly written 
into the Governing Principles of the Constitution. "C.8.1I. desires 
sconserving all that is of spiritual value in its heritage,to express 
under Indian conditions and in Indian forms the spirit the thought 
and the life of the Church Universal." (19) Unfortunately the 
remainder of the Constitution has little to add to this statement. 
The Derby Report expressed disappointment with the Scheme on this 
ground « It suggested that the text was an attempt to .reconcile 
divergent Western traditions, whereas it should have. asked what forms 
of faith and of Catholic Order an indigenous Indian Church should 
develop. 


Since union the United Church, in council, has not forgotten 
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its calling to be both Indian and Catholic. Bishop Hollis! address 
to the Third Synod was a stirring and memorable plea to C.S.1. to 
have at its command Indian resources for the carrying out of its work 
and mission, and a leadership of national Christians with their very 
roots in the soil of India. It was from this Synod that the "New 
Pattern" emerged, and this is discussed in part in Chapter Three. 

At the Sixth Synod a similar plea was heard from Bishop Chellappa. 

He felt that progress towards Indianising the Church in India was 

far too slow. Ministerial training, worship, architecture, music, 
pastoral care and finances were all expressed in Western form rather 
than in ways native to India - in ways that could be understood by a 
Hindu. C.5.I. would not realise its hopes of 1947 while it remained 
so dependent upon the west for resources. 

Bishop Chellappa may well have added; dependent upon the west 
for its expression of the Gospel, for the indigenisation of the 
Church is not at heart a matter of administration or finance, but is 
rather a matter of closer identification on the part of Indian 
Christians with the currents of thought and action present in Indian 
life. One of the impulses that led to the United Church was the hope 
that it would base its message in the context of modern Indian thought. 
Ceol. has had to ask what is essential kerygma and what is western 
dress. This is a question that remains pertinent to the worldwide 
Church. The Western Church have had to ask the same question, for 
the values of western culture are challenged today in the west almost 
as much as they are in the east. C.5.l. has been faced with the 
question: can a Christian be a good Indian? The western parallel 
to this might run: can secular man remain a Christian? The time will 


soon come when C.5.1. will also have to ask this second question in her 


own situation. C.5.I. must remain aware that the Spirit of God is as 


active in the east in guiding the Church along its sath as it has been 


in the West. Members of the United Church in the 1960s did know that 
a Christian could be a good Indian but the process of Indianisation has 
remained slow. The Indian Christian has always suffered from a fear 
of syncretism, and this in turn has led to a fear of theology that is 
at once Indian and Christian. As Bishop Chellappa has remarked, the 


Indian Church has not yet produced a single original heresy. 


Hopes for Wider Union 

C.iieLl. was also founded on the understanding that further union 
would follow. In the first place it was expected that there would be 
wider union in South India. This would have the effect of making 
real the somewhat idealistic language used of 0.5.1. and of her role 
in the Church's mission. It was further thought that if the position 
of C.5s.1. with her parent churches was not to remain anomalous, the 
reunion of those churches would have to follow. Finally it was hoped 
that the presence of C.5.1. would serve as an example and scandal for 
the whole of divided Christendom. For many years after union it 
seemed that C.5.I. was mistaken in its hopes. It was as though she 
went over the top but was not followed by her fellow soldiers. when 
this is considered it is possible to understand the importance for the 
United Church of the inauguration of C.N.I. in 1970. south India 
was not the only land to be putting the ecumenical imperative into 


practice o 


The Constitution speaks generally of the final aim of union which 
must be "the union in the Universal Church of all who acknowledge the 
name of Christ." The Governing Principles affirm that C.S.1I."shoula 
continually seek to widen and strengthen this fellowship (which she 
already enjoys), and to work towards the goal of full union in one 
body of all parts of the Church of christ .»(2°) A whole chapter is 


devoted to the procedure that is to be adopted for negotiating with, 
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and entering into union with, other churches in Souta India. The 
inclusion of this chapter demonstrates how seriously the uniting 
churches took their calling to be a fuller expression of the Body of 
Christ. In his inaugural address, referred to previously in thia 
chapter, The Rev. J. 5S. M. Hooper reminded the congregation of the 
need to achieve wider union. "In framing this church we believe that 
we have been following the Divine Plan in keeping before us the goal 
of a truly Ecumenical Church however remote it may seem today." At 
the very first Synod an appeal was issued to other churches in South 
India to enter into conversations with C.5.l. for wider union. 
Negotiating machinery was actually set up to meet any response which 
might follow. And so it came about that C.o.l. had a committee for 
the purpose of meeting with other churches only a year after inauguration 
and before it was firmly established as a church in the eyes of its 
neighbours. Its life, orthodoxy and catholicity were still largely 
unknown « 

Other churches in South India were cuick to perceive how 
important were C.5S.I. , and the appeal for wider fellowship — for their 
own situation. A Baptist delegation, formed to meet C.5.I., said in 
1950: "One fundamental point thet must be recognised and fully 
accepted is that ©.5.1. is something new. Under the leadershiv of 
the Holy Spirit working through Indian Christians, a distinctly new 
Church is going to develop within the next three decades. We do not 
believe this is going to be merely another denomination. It has 
within it the seeds of becoming that part of the true Ecumenical 
Church which is geographically located in South India. The only valid 
question is: Is there sufficient reason for remaining outside that 
great venture of faitho (22) 

C.o.l. has not forgotten its early hopes of wider union. In 


practice this has been shown chiefly by her conversations with the 
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Lutheran churches. These and other ecumenical ventures of C.s.1. 

in the 1960s will be reviewed in Chapter Six. The earliest 
conversations discussed the being of the Church - as this relates to 
creeds and confessions -— as well as the nature of the Church's 
sacraments and authority. These conversations had the effect of 
helping U.5.I. achieve self-awareness from the start, and encouraged 
the church to work out is own theology and especially its understanding 
of the nature of the Church. Nevertheless 0.5.1. has rightly refused 
to dictate explanations and provide interpretations of Scripture or 

of her Constitution. The Theological Commission felt bound to tell 
the Lutheran delegation that the detailed doctrinal statements prepared 
by their churches failed to contain the fullness of revelation given 

in Scripture, and added that great care must be exercised before any 
church demands a particular explanation of faith as a condition of 
membership. 

C.oeI. longs for further advances along the road of reunion in 
South India. The longing is rooted in her existence. She has never 
asked that other churches join her in any way that could suggest 
absorption. It has been a firm principle of the United Church that 
other churches be invited to die with her and to rise again in a 
union that will better "express locally the principle of the great 


catholic unity of the Body of Christ." 


C.5eLl. has set an ecumenical example not just in South India, 
but to churches throughout the world. There had been other unions 
before the inauguration of C.5.1. but these had not been seen as 
significant as the South Indian union: the attention given to C.S.I. 
in the 1940s was far more intensive than any of those at Tranquebar 
could possibly have imagined. It was impossible for other churches 


to be mere spectators - critics and supporters knew they were not 
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merely talking about South India, but they were talking about themselves. 
This is why union in South India aroused so much heart searching, 
rejoicing and controversy. The Moderator did not overstate the position 
when he told the second Synod that C.S.1. provided an inescapable 
challenge to other churches. "The obvious irritation with which C.sS.I. 
is regarded in most quarters is proof of the disquiet which we have 
caused, by our uniting, amongst those who prefer church union to remain 
an item on the agenda of a long series of conferences. The whole 
question of union can never be the same after what happened in Madras 

on the c7th of September 1947. More and more it must become clear 

that it is not we in our union who are the anomaly, but the disunited 
churches here and abroad which still, too largely, look upon a divided 
church as the normal condition of those who profess their faith in the 
same God, the same Saviour, the same Holy Spirit." 

It has frequently been asked whether C.5.1. can provide a pattern 
for union elsewhere. The ensuing debate has naturally been concerned 
With all the significant features of the South Indian Scheme and the 
possible incorporation of these into other schemes for reunion else~ 
where. It is intended to select only one aspect of the South Indian 
Scheme — the parallelism of ministries existing after union - to 
examine the kind of arguments employed in the debate. 

There are two broad lines upon which divided ministries can be 
brought together. In South India the two streams of ministry ~— the 
one episcopally ordained and the other not so ordained - continue to 
exist side by side in the same church. The other method is that 
adopted in North India, and here the two ministries are brought together 
into one stream from the very beginning. In the case of the South 
Indian method eventual unity of ministry was envisaged at least by 
most of those involved in the negotiations. Not surprisingly there 


can be different approaches to this question and in the case of C.s.1. 


the two extremes of interpretation have been represented by Dr. D. Horton 
and Professor H. E. W. Turner (of the University of Durham) in the 
"Ecumenical Review" of April 1956. D. Horton hoped that the pluralism 
of ministries in C.5.I. would continue, not for the proposed 30 years 
but for 30,000 years. If C.5.I. voted to recognise only episcopal 
ordination it would lose its "ecumenical meaning". More than that; 

it would invite non-episcopal groups to grow up about it again. 

H. &. W. Turner wrote in the same Review, that he was quite opposed 

to the line taken by Dr. D. Horton. It is precisely the possession 
of a common undisputed ministry which holds together Catholic and 
Protestant in a single communion - the Anglican Church. Further, 
although the plan followed by South India protects to the full the 
consciences of all members, it hes the drawback that one of the 
participating churches will not give full recognition to the United 
Church. For those of D. Horton's persuasion 0.5.I. continues to serve 
as a useful model for other union schemes. But for those of H. be a. 
Turner's persuasion, and here may be included the Lambeth Conferences 
of 1943 and 1958, the C.5.I. pattern would be best not repeated. 

Bishop Hollis has examined the problems involved in reuniting 
divided dinisteien He welcomed the pluralism of the ministry in 
C.5.Il. on the ground that no method which involves initial unification 
can be satisfactory. When devising a service for the unification of 
the ministry a suitable formula must first be found, and the use and 
intention of the laying on of hands must be considered. ixperience 
has shown the difficulty of finding a formula which both says enough and 
yet not too much. The result is often ambiguous, for the parties 
concerned are in fact often not agreed on how much, or what, should be 
said. Ambiguity is a method with which Anglicans with their varied 
membership have long been accustomed, but members of other churches may 


well consider the use of phrases deliberately devised so as to include 
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more than one mecning a dishonest and unfaithful practice .‘©3) Such 
a device was totally against the spirit of union in South India. 
Formulae have been expounded which are notso far removed from the 
spirit of South India, the wording suggests a further commissioning 

in an enlarged church. A prayer is read asking God to give every 
minister whatever is needful for the fulfilment of his ministry in the 
United Church. The commissioning may be given to all presbyters and 
bishops alike. One immediate disadvantage of such & scheme is that a 
similar service would logically be required every time a new tradition 
was brought into the union. 

But in contrast to South India, the rites of unification proposed 
today also include the laying on of hands. This may or may not be 
supplemental ordination. The C.o.Ll. Theological Commissions in 1953 
made some comments with regard to supplemental ordination. The churches 
have moved beyond the claim implied by this service: namely that God's 
gifts are themselves defective in a disunited church. His gifts are 
not lessened through man's disobedience, though man's understanding of 
the gifts may well be distorted. Bishop Newbigin, while admitting 
that the term supplemental ordination has been dropped, claims that 
the idea is still alive in schemes which include an initial service of 
ministerial unification. 

The experience of 0.5.1. is that any ceremony which might suggest 
a denial of the validity of the former ministries is to be avoided. 
One of the discoveries of 0.5.1. has been that neither man, nor the 
office he represents, but God, and He only, is the true consecrator. 
This is not to deny that episcopal ordination is not for the better 
being of the Church, but it is to deny that episcopal ordination is 
for the essential being of a valid ministry. 

The paragraphs above have favoured the C.sS.I. pattern in a rather 


negative light. The argument has been based on the fact that other 
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patterns are inadequate, with the inference that the C.5.I. approach 
might therefore be satisfactory. It is important to demonstrate that 
C.5.-1.'s use of parallel ministries after union can be viewed positively, 
and might well be used again in other union schemes to advantage. It 
can first be said that C.5.I.'s method has in fact been successful. 

It has worked and C.5S.I. is there to prove it. Whatever difficulties 
the United Church faces, the existence of parallel ministries is not 

one of them. The South Indian method has a positive advantage in 

that there need be no stretching of consciences at the service of 
reconciliation. This point was conceded by H.B.W. Turner. It might 
be said that consciences, although safeguarded at the inauguration may 
not be in subsequent years. This point would be valid but for the 
Pledge. The Pledge, referred to in Chapter One, has worked well in 
South India, and should be viewed as integral to the South Indian pattern 
for reunion. More important than this, the C.5.1. way involves an 
added element of trust. C.5.1. was a step in faith. Faith tried and 
found wanting is a terrible thing and this could have happened in C.5.I. 
The ex-Anglicans could have refused en bloc to communicate in non- 
episcopal traditions, but in fact they generally followed the lead given 
by the five Anglican bishops. The Synod might conceivably have voted 
against the will of the bishops, but this has not happened. Faith was 
tried and was not found wanting. The result is something rather 
stronger and more exciting than would have been the case had there been 
no risk -— no step in faith. Bishop Newbigin has applied the theme of 
justification by faith to the Church. Churches are not justified by 
what they are, or by what creeds and rites they adopt. They are 
justified of God by faith in Christ. If God can accept man as he is , 
in his sin and disobedience, so can one church accept another in all its 
inadequacy and rebellion. We are sanctified because of our acceptance 


by God. We are not accepted because of our santification. Schemes 
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of union that demand initial unification of ministry as an indispensable 
requisite of union deny the claim that we are called as we are, in our 


(24) 


sin so as to be made anew thereafter. The significance of C.u.I1. 
for other churches remains as great today as it was in 1947 and this is 


as true of her method of union as of her existence. 


Comprehension 

The impulses which led to reunion in South India, and which have 
been discussed above had a formative influence on the pattern of the 
C.S.L. Scheme. There were, however, certain additional principles 
which further defined the shape of union in South India. 

C.S.1. was formed on the basis of comprehension, the three churches 
Anglican, Methodist and 5.1.U.C. each bringing their distinctive gifts 
to the union, it being understood that no iraditienwouta abaenped by 
another. The principles of comprehension and conservation were 
outlined in the Tranquebar Manifesto. Three scriptural elements needed 
to be safeguarded. The proposed church was to be congregational: all 
members having direct access to God and each exercising his gifts for 
the development of the whole body, presbyterian: in as much as the 
Church was to have a General Assembly or Synod, and episcopal: the 
bishops being representative and executive. 

In the years following Tranquebar the chief instigator of 
comprehensive union was Bishop Palmer. He desired neither concessions 
nor conversion, but rather convictions on all sides. "There is perhaps 
no prerecuisite of reunion so urgently recuired as this - a true, 
comprehensive and mediating theology." (29) The three traditions of 
church order are found in the Constitution. The nature, and functions, 
of the laity of congregations, presbyters and bishops are clearly defined 
in the South Indian Scheme. Rules governing Diocesan Councils and 
Synod are also contained in the Constitution. The Governing Principles 


give important weighting to the spirit of comprehension thut is so 
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characteristic af the South Indian pattern of union. "The C.5.I. needs 
the heritage of each of the uniting churches and each of those churches 
will, it is hoped, not lose the continuity of its own life, but preserve 
that life enriched by the union ....." The Constitution then lays 

down that the proposed church is to be comprehensive and that its 
members, while holding the universal faith, are to be allowed "wide 
freedom" of opinion and action. ‘<°) 

Union, then, in South India was not founded on the basis of the 
lowest common denominator. Disunion had so often been the cause of 
certain groups seeming to deny truths simply because another group held 
that truth to the exclusion of another. At the negotiating table it 
was found that Anglicans did not deny the priesthood of all believers 
and nor did the congregationalist churches stand for a disordered set 
of autonomous church congregations. after union it was discovered that 
divisions had sometimes been chiefly a matter of emphasis and members of 
C.5el. found that living together was by no means as difficult as it 
might have been. 

The words of the Constitution quoted above suggest that comprehen— 
sion involves something more than the inclusion of previous traditions. 
The traditions are to be "enriched by the union". C.5eLl. is more 
than the sum total of Congregationalism, Presbyterianism, Methodism 
and Anglicanism. C.o.l. exists because it transcends these 
denominations. The Derby Committee hoped that C.S.I. would be not 


simply a synthesis, but a fresh submittal in the light of new knowledge. 


Growing Together 


C.5.I. was founded on the assumption that the church would grow 
together after union. Inauguration was viewed as only a starting 
point. This concept of a dynamic church union finds expression in 


the Constitution. "C.S.-Il. recognises that the act of union has 
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initiated a process of growing together into one life and of advance 
towards complete spiritual unity." It is also said that the freedom 
and mutual respect necessary in such a scheme would best be safeguarded 
not by the framing of detailed regulations but by “assurances given 

and received in a spirit of confidence and love" (27) C.5.1. has had 
to maintain a balance between the necessary evolution of a United 
Church and the equally necessary conservation of all that is of value 
in the uniting traditions. Care had to be taken to avoid unimaginative 
uniformity in the effort to secure integration. Numerous visitors 
have testified to the success of C.S.I. in her programme of union by 
stages. 

The Most Rev. A. Mukerjee (Metropolitan of CeI.B.C.) in 1950 
expected to find a "composite Church Synod, but found a united assembly". 
In the same year the Bishop of Chichester could speak of the unity 
already won, the evangelical zeal and the devotion of "this brave and 
growing church". In the following year the Bishop of Lichfield, 
preaching in London, said that the 0.5.1. was fully conscious of being 
a church and that it knewitself as an organic union. The separate 
lives of the pre-union denominations were becoming, for the most part 
a memory. 

A visitor from the World Council of Churches in the early 1950s 
based his testimony on the U.5S.1.-Lutheran conversations. He was able 
to speak of the “extraordinary doctrinal unity and vigour of the C.s.I. 
group". The importance of the conversations for C.5.I. in her early 
years has already been noted. An American delegation of the Episcopal 
Church in 1956 also testified to the fellowship existing in C.s.I. They 
found that there was a close bond of union in the new church. 

This list of witnesses may be concluded with one who speaks from 
inside ©.5.[.; Bishop Newbigin. In 1971 he wrote that he believed 


that there had been a good mixing of traditions ~ episcopal, conciliar 
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and congregational. Members thought of themselves as C.S.I. rather 
than as ex-L.M.5., ex-C.M.5. or anything else. If this is so this is 
a recent development for members certainly remembered their mission for 
many years after union. Bishop Newbigin's remark would apply 
especially to the younger members of the church. He believed that 
the Pledge had worked well. "Honestly we don't think of each other 
as two classes: we are one ministry 623) Several years previously 
Bishop Newbigin wrote of the vigorous process of self-criticism in C.S.1I. 
with regard tothe methods of life and work that it had inherited. 
The church found itself looking afresh at such matters as the congregation 
as the unit of church life, the diaconate and the ministry of the laity. 
The Bishop referred to a "theology of the Church~-in-motion". The 
Constitution suggests that this may well be applied to C.o.I. It 
says thet the church must be ready .to correct and reform itself in 
accordance with the teaching of Scripture as the Ho.y Spirit shall 
reveal it. (29) 
Principles of Church order and of Church polity left open at the 
inauguration fall into three categories and these may be outlined in 
turne The significance of the U.o.l. pattern, integral to which is 
the principle of growing together after union, is enhanced in as much 
as the church has dealt responsibly with those issues left open in 1947. 
Pirst there cere those variations which were definitely intended to 
be excluded at some fixed date after union. It was believed that the 
spirit would give clear guidance as to which line to adopt. Most 
important in this respect was the position of non-episcopally ordained 
ministers after the thirty year period. some had found comfort in the 
hope that at the end of thirty years all irregularities would be at an 
end. in fact if union with the Lutheran churches or with the Baptists 


is achieved this will not be the case. But more important is whether 


a single stream is even desired in principle. Something of a paradox 
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has emerged in C.5.1.: members have come to appreciate the need to be 
permanently open to non-episcopal churches while at the same time 
becoming increasingly unified around their bishops. 

secondly there are those principles which can remain unsettled 
indefinitely without harm. In some instances it would be a positive 
loss if the differences were ever excluded — C.5S.I. has no desire to 
encourage uniformity. In this category may be included; forms of 
worship, with the possible exception of the Eucherist, church government 
within the dioceses, and variations of churchmanship. To even attempt 
to integrate these and similar matters would be to invite breakaway 
movements - something C.5.1I. has largely, though not entirely, avoided. 

But there is a third category. There are matters that cannot be 
simply left or taken up at will, They are of such importance that 
those who adopt them desire that they should be universally assumed, 
while others may be as determined to discourage such a belief or 
practice. Despite their importance the Constitution leaves them 
optional in the church and makes no provision for the settling of the 
matter in the future. A striking example is the rite of confirmation. 
In C.N.I. a similar situation occurs with regard to infant baptism. 
The way in which these reserved questions are being resolved in C.o.I. 
is integral to the U.5S.1. pattern of reunion and it has been at this 
point thet C.s.I. has especialiy proved her pattern as an example for 
church union elsewhere. Discoveries have been made in South India 
by the traditions involved precisely because the churches came together 
first in faith, and only then experienced the values inherent in the 
other traditions. Confirmation which was not made obligatory in the 
Scheme has been winning its way by virtue of its inherent truth and 
appeal in circles where it had previously been unfamiliar. The same 
is true of the appreciatin of the office of bishops and the role of the 


laity. 
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It would be unwise to paint too idealistic a picture of the success 
of U.o.l. in growing together after union. The process of union for 
further union has not advanced equally on all fronts.« Integration of 
finance and especially of missionary grants and personnel has been slow, 
though Chapter Seven outlines advances here in the 1960s. Union has 
been less obvious in the villages. This is partly due to the 
difficulties of communication and illiteracy and also the comity arrange- 
ments, which have meant that few villages have ever experienced more 
than one tradition either previous to or consequent to 1947. 

The evolution of C.5.I. into a single church will never be complete. 
The process of growing together has advanced beyond all expectations but 
C.SeLl. must continue to be a church-in-motion. It must be a dynamic 
body within itself as it looks for new expressions and life beyond its 
former traditions and a dynamic church beyond itself as it converses and 
dies with other churches in South India to form an ever truer expression 


locally and visibly of the unity of the Body of Christ. 


“Organic Union 


The uniting churches in South India chose organic rather than 
federal union. This had been decided by the first joint committe of 
1920. Organic union was viewed as a fuller expression of obedience 
than a looser "coming together" in federal union would have been. The 
three churches had already worked together for certain purposes prior 
to 1947. Denominations in the Mission fields have commonly co-operated 
far more than their counterparts in the west. But mere co~operation 
had proved to be an insufficient response to the forces at work in South 
India. This was true of the comity arrangements which were in effect a 
denial of the need for reunion. The churches had accepted responsibility 
to be the Church in a given area, but the increasing mobility of the 


twentieth century demonstrated the illogicelities of denominationalism 
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and the rules of the churches were simply not epplied. This had the 
effect of undermining the faith and order of the churches. To avoid 
this there were two possible courses of action. Each denomination 
could found a congregation wherever its members lived, or the 
denominations could unite. South India chose the latter course: at 
least with regard to three of her churches. 

But the plea for federal union and co-operation is still made today, 
and it may be asked whether South India should have chosen such a course. 
It would probably have been the easier path to follow, but the 
experience of 0.5.1. is that organic union is the more satisfactory. 
Federation allows the churches to speak with one voice but only on 
certain matters and for the outsider these may be the less important 
pronouncements. Co-operation without an ecumenical intent can encourage 
a tolerance of the sins of division, and will not serve to bring the 
ministries together. Some federal schemes seem to go almost as far as 
organic union, in that they involve intercommunion and the sharing of 
pulpits. With such an arrangement the mutual recognition of ministries 
can hardly be avoided and this at once removes one of the main barriers 
to organic union. Such a scheme may well serve as a useful stepping 
stone to organic union, but may have the opposite effect. 

In seeking union there can be no looking back.. Organic union is 
an expression of trust while federal union may well be but a tentative 
step which may or may not lead to trust, and while Christians remain 
primarily attached to their own denomination, growing together in union 
is hindered. Bishop Hollis has used the illustration of marriage in 
connection with C.S.I. Just as trial marriage does not work because 
it lacks total commitment, so trial or partial union would fail to 


provide the total commitment required for successful seunrenste?? 


Constitutional Union 


The C.5.I. reunion scheme involves a written Constitution. Ceodele 
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Constitution is to be read in the light of the Governing Principles 
which have served as the framework for this chapter. A Basis of Union 
is appended to the Constitution as a historical document and serves as 
a"permanent memorial" of intentions at the time of inauguration. Bishop 
Newbigin has said of the Constitution that it must arm the church with 
sufficient powers to enable it to expel from its life things which 
threaten to prevent the true preaching of the Gospel and the right 
administration of the sacraments but that it is not the purpose of 
such a document to provide formulae which settle all the theological 
issues which divide separated Siuvenesc on” 

C.SeLl. has had to face strong criticism of its Constitution. On 
the one hand it has been found to be too detailed and complex, while on 
the other hand it is claimed that the ,Constitution fails to state clearly 
enough the C.5.I. position with regard to faith and order. The first 
charge is made particularly in the light of the Indian environment. 
Members of the Lutheran churches are among those who believe that the 
Constitution does not go far enough in defining the faith of the church 
while Anglo-Catholic critics might find fault with the lack of provisions 
dictating a catholic order. 

The Derby Committee considered that the Scheme was too elaborate. 
It would have preferred something more flexible to allow the working 
out of principles after the church's inauguration. The Committee would 
have welcomed less confusion between the Basis and Constitution. It 
would also have welcomed a distinction between provisions relating to 
Local circumstances and those "deemed to be of wider and more universal 
application". In advising this, the Derby Committee had in mind the 
significance of the union for reunion schemes elsewhere. Here a. further 
tension inherent in the C.5.I. Scheme comes to light. Reference has 
already been made of the interplay between preservation of tradition and 


integration into a United Church. Here is another difficulty that any 
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reunion scheme must face. A United Church is both part of the Catholic 
Church and yet is only a local expression of that Church. C.5.l. would 
not have worked had she not remembered that union must be "from below" = 
had she forgotten the local expression of faith in her desire to be an 
important part of the worldwide Church. The church is where the 
people are - in the villages and in the towns. The Church is not in 
Geneva nor in any other centre (though this has not prevented C.o.I. 
taking her place in international councils). The essence of union in 
south India has been described as being that of “one congregation in an 
area" and so the church has had less than three full-time staff on its 
Synod und claims to be where the people are. C.s.l. has not hoped for 
a hasty union with U.N.I. or with any church outside South India, for 
only as members of the church in sufficient numbers learn to look beyond 
south India will the United Church endeavour to unite with churches 
outside its present territory. Further reference is made to this self- 


imposed territorial limitation later in the study. 


nion of Faith and Order 


Reunion in South India also involved agreement on Faith and Order. 
The Tranquebar Manifesto had contained a simplified Lanbeth Quadrilateral 
and in the ensuing years of negotiations the guidelines laid down at 
Tranquebar remained es the basis of union. In 1951 the C.5.1. 
Theological Commission listed four principles which it considered should 
be preserved in any reunion scheme involving C.»s.I. They constitute 
a kind of C.5.l- Guadrilateral and are of particular interest coming, 
as they do, so soon after the inauguration. The "minimum essentials" 
listed by the Commission, which were agreed by the synod of 1956 were:- 

the Holy Scriptures accepted as containing all things necessary 

to salvation and as the supreme standard of faith; end the Nicene 


and Apostles' Creeds accepted as subordinate standards witnessing 


to and safeguarding the faith which is set forth in the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The sacraments of Bevtism end the Lord's supper duly administered. 
A Ninistry carrying the greatest possible degree of authority and 
acceptance. 

A common life in which is acce::ted the obligation to give every 
member the opportunity of exercising the gifts given to each by 
the Holy Spirit, for the building up of the Body in holiness and 


(32) 


truth for witness in the world. 


The faith of the Church is expounded in the Constitution in less 
than three hundred words. seriptures are said to contain all things 
necessary to salvation, and to be the basis of reform. The Apostles! 
and Nicene Creeds are sunmurised end are said to witness to and safeguard 
the faith. The faith of the Church is confirmed by the Holy Spirit in 
the Church. A footnote is appended to the parallel passage in the 
Basis of Union to the effect that although the Creeds are a sufficient 
basis for union, assent to every word is not required and that “reasonable 
liberty of interpretation" is permitted. Nor are the Creeds necessarily 
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a complete expression of the Christian faith. Bishop Newbigin has 
contrasted the statement of faith, finally agreed upon, with earlier 

proposals and with those favoured for Ceylon and North India. Changes 
in the wording were recorded in the previous Chapter. These and other 
amendments sere preferred by Bishop Newbigin as less open to misunder— 
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standing. C.5.1.'s simple statement of faith has been criticised 

in Lutheran circles as likely to encourage heresy, but to have included 

a detailed statement in the scheme would have been contrary to the South 
Indian path to union. The difficulties encountered by Lutheran 
conversations with U.5.1. have been as great as those encountered between 


1919 and 1947, but they have been on another level. The C.S.1l. and the 


Lutheran churches have heen able to agree, for the most part, with 
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regard to both faith and order, thedisagreement hes been rather over 
the pattern of reunion recuired. .The two bodies have a different 
ethos and diverse underlying assumptions. For members of C.5.I. 
predetermined statements of faith on all matters relating to the 
Gospel azpear contrary to the spirit of the 1947 union, but for the 
Lutherans such statements are the basis of any church - realised or 
proposed. This is a basis more alien to C.5.I. than episcopacy was 
to the Congregationalists in South India. Despite apparent agreement 


between the two parties, reunion has been continually delayed. 


Negotiators were surprised to find how cuickly they were able to 
agree on matters of faith, but the same cannot be said of order. dhile 
recognising thet matters of order often reflect questions of faith, the 
two are often regarded separately. All members and ministers of the 
uniting churches were accepted as such into the United Church from its 
inauguration. This immediately effirmed that each uniting church wes 
a true pert of the Church Universal. The United Church has an 
episcopally ordained ministry, so ensuring that there would be "the 
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ereatest possible degree of authority and acceptance". In accepting 
the "historic"episcopate the non-episcopal traditions were restoring for 
themselves that which had been broken and the United Church could 
continue as cart of the Apostolic Church. questions relating to the 


faith end ordering of C.o.[. have already been considered while others 


will emerge in later chapters. 
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Chapter III ~,The Organisation and Administration of The Church of 
South India 


The Scheme of 1941 became the Constitution of C.5.I. and this has 
remained with very little change until the present day. The 
organisation of C.5.I. is described in the Constitution and need not 
be elaborated here. It is intended rather to select four movements 
evident in the 1960s which may be taken as representative of 0.5.1. 


organisation and administrative policy. 


synod and Dioceses . 


The Synod is the supreme governing body of C.5.1. and the final 
authority in all matters pertaining to the church. The internal 
affairs of 2 diocese are the resvonsibility of Diocesan Councils 
while the synod is resvonsible for all that is of "common interest" 
to the church and with matters which affect the reletion of one 
diocese to another. The broposed Constitution of C.C.se1. 62) 
(hereafter referred to as the Proposed Constitution) ascribes the 
same powers to the General Assembly as are given to C.o.I. synod. 

The Constitution is not explicit as to which matters are of “common 
interest" to the church. The Renewal and Advance Revort of 1963 
(hereafter referred to as Renewal and davance) appointed by 

CeSeL. Synod in 1961, asked where the line was to be drzwn between 
matters which were the internal affairs of a diocese, and metters 

which affected the relztions between diocesesor the interests of the 
whole church. In practice C.5-l. has answered this cuestion by her 
action over the years in such a way es to support diocescn autonomy. 

The Synod has mainl; acted as an advisory body to the dioceses, while the 
dioceses themselves heve remained largely independent. 

The Constitution lists a number of items which are to be debated 


separately by the bisnons before the Synod may pass a resolution 


Ad. 


affecting them. The items listed are »resumably the most importent 
matters over which the Synod has authority and comprise:- 

The faith and doctrine of the Church 

Conditions of Membership 

Functions of the Ordained Ministry 
Worship and Forms provosed for general gag. 6) 
The list is unchanged in the Proposed Constitution. Another item 
which is esvecially listed as the responsibility of the Synod is 
the defining of diocesan boundaries. It is necessary, at this point, 
to ask what other matters heave been regerded by U.o.I. to be of "common 
interest" to the United Church as 2 whole. 

Mr. Re De Paul (Honorary General Secretary of the Synod 1952-1958) 
wrote in 5.1.0. on the »rovosed field study for Renewal and Advance 
and listed ten matters which, he said, were of “common interest to 
all the dioceses". They were: the need for a strong central office 
and a full time Moderator, questions =rising from the wide divergence 
in help from outside given to respective dioceses, the role of 
missioneries, diocesan support for bishops, educational and medical 
work, the spiritual standard of presbyters, training of leity in 
general and of church voluntary workers in particular and mission work 
in 0.5.1. directed at prompting a2 revival in the shewenstt? Further 
light on synodical responsibility is shed by the principal synod 
Committees. They comprise, Pinance, Liturgy, Ministerial, Theological 
Union liegotiations, Legal Questions, Marriage Law, Voluntary Workers, 
Social and wconomic Concerns and the Boxwrd of Missions. Other 
Committees which presented their reports to the 1968 synod, but which 
were not listed in Renewal and Advance included Youth Work, industrial 
Missions, Laity Work and Literature. The Committees have no authority 
in themselves and such authority as may seem to derive from them through 


the Synod stems from the willingness of dioceses to respond. Nevertheless 
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the list does serve to demonstrate voints at which dioceses seek to 
pool their ideas and plans. 

Renewal and Advance criticised the arrengements responsible for 
determining Synod-dioceses relations. The Synod failed to work as 
a legislative body. Its resolutions were not acted upon by the 
dioceses and its machinery. (The Synod office, finances and personnel 
were completely unrealistic if its powers were to be taken sevens > 
Harlier R. D. Paul had written of C.S.1. that the church was, in 
several respects, only « collection of dioceses and not a church. He 
believed that the Synod should be more than a legislative body and that 
its primary purpose should be to make itself the medium through which 
God may speak to the whole Sianon o) Some years later, in 1971, the 
Rev. N. Koshy (Bangalore presbyter) thought that the Synod should enable 
the dioceses to renew their life in such a way that "the Church could 


(7) 


become the Church". It is hard to see how such a suggestion could 
be made to work in practice if it is understood that no governing hody 
but only members can perform the prophetic role demanded of any true 
Church. 

Two parties have emerged in C.5.1., the one favouring a more 
effective Synod, and the other opposing any move that may decrease 
diocesan autonomy. For the most part members may be largely undecided 
or even unconcerned, but for some the ineffectiveness of :the Synod has 
proved to be an obstacle to the church's growth. In 1969 the editor 
of 5.1.0. noted that not only the dioceses but the Synod committees 
failed to act upon the Synod resolutions. in the same editorial he 
also recalled a suggestion made previously to appoint a "touring bishop" 
who would act as a channel of communication between Synod and dioceses. 
This suggestion had not been taken up; and nor had the establishment of 
a full time Synod General Secretary in 1968 to check whether Synod 


resolutions had been implemented, had much effect. (9) 
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The dioceses themselves are variously organised, particularly 
with respect to their internal territorial divisions, and the authority 
given to diocesan "Districts" in relation to pastorates ana diocesan 
Councils. Dioceses are able to alter their own constitutions and the 
Synod has power to intervene only if the administrative machinery of a 
diocese breaks down or if a diocesan Council acts contrary to C.5.I. 
Constitution. Even within dioceses integration is haphazard, as is 
made evident by the fact that missionary societies have, until very 
recently continued to send resources, not only to specific dioceses 
without reference to the Synod, but to projects within dioceses 
without reference to diocesan authorities. 

It has been suggested that dioceses might be more ready to act 
on Synod resolutions if the Synod biennial sessions were conducted 
more responsibly. At recent Synods the desire to ensure that members 
were spiritually equipped by devotional addresses ~ on the assumption 
that a church can never rise above the level of its governing body - 
and the desire to ensure that all Synod members have 2 chance to 
speak - by adopting the Lambeth practice of discussing certain issues 
in separate groups ~ has meant that there has been all too little time 
to debate the important resolutions the Synod was asking the dioceses 
to adopt. One consequence of this has been thet the committees! 
recommendations are passed wnienateas 

It would not be correct to suggest that the Synod is totally 
ignored by the dioceses, though it may be true that many village 
members of C.s.I. are not aware of Synodical activity. Renewal and 
Advance may be taken as a test case. The 1964 Synod endorsed most of 
the recommendations made by the Report and requested all dioceses to 
make a study of its findings, taking such action as might be appropriate. 
The response was disappointing at first, but within a few years many 


of the Reports one hundred and seventy one recommendations were being 


followed in the dioceses. Specific synodical resolutions which have 
been acted upon by the dioceses include resolutions on presbyterial 
salaries, on youth work, end C.o.1. -Roman Catholic meetings in the 


pastorates. 


Although synodical organisation has not developed significantly 
in C.5.l. inter-diocesan co-operation has become increasingly 
importent - dioceses having worked together bilaterally end regionally. 
This trend will continue and the part played by “regional Synods" will 
be important in the future church. 

Renewal and Advence noted the desirability of closer co-operation 
between the dioceses especially on such matters as youth work, lay- 
training and specialist staff aovointments. A questionnaire sent 
round by the Comnission which produced the Report, revealed that 
members were in favour of ministerial transfers between dioceses, 
and this included the transfer of bishops. YA bishop," the iteport 
declared, “should be regarded as an officer of the whole Church 
available for service digvnave ont?) 

Inter-—diocesan co-operation has tound concrete expression in 
theological training, each language area having its own college 
operating in the vernacular. The Tamil dioceses (Coimbatore, Jaffna, 
Madras, Madurai-Ramnad, Trichy~Tanjore, Tirunelveli and Kanyakumari) 
are served by the Tamilnad Theological Seminary at Madurai; the Telugu 
dioceses (Dornakal, Krishna~Godavari, Medak and Rayalaseema), by the 
Andhra Christian Theological College which has recently moved from 
Rajahmundry to Hyderabad; the Malayalam dioceses (Madhya, North and 
South Kerala) by the United Theological Seminary at Trivandrum; end 
the Kanarese dioceses of Mysore State by the Karnatake Theological 


(11) 


College in Mangalore. Apart from theological training the most 


significant instance of regional activity has been in the form of joint 
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consultation. Under the auspices of the Theological Commission, 

regional consultations in 0.5.1. have been held on the diaconia of 

the Church. These meetings have been in the context of C.5.1.~Lutheran 

converse tions. The aim has been to ensure familiarity with the 

Lutheren churches in the pastorates and congregations. Dioceses 

co-operate in still other ways, some working together for evengelism 

and others in educution, medicine or litercture work. The "Area 

Liturgy vommittees" have produced the 5.C.w. in the vernacular. By 

1970 all four regional languages had their ovn translation of the b.U.u., 

the Telugu version having been published in 1966, end the Kunarese by 

1968. Individual services had been translated previously. Liturgically 

this has been a very important move for until recently the 3.C.wW. has 

been convined to English sveaking congregations which comprise ea very 

small proportion of all C.o.I. congregetions. Geoel. services will 

never be used at congregational level unless they ure made widely 

available in the languages used by the congregutions end in such a forn 

ta.t they might appeal to the people. The most Rev. P. Solomon 

(Moderator of €.S.I.) has also suggested thet dioceses work together 

in the economic sphere, the richer dioceses helpinz those that were 

less savuneead ste? 
The lroposed Constitution includes Regional Synods as part of the 

organisation for the proposed church. Cedel. "Districts" have stood 

midway between pastorate-~and dioceses, and Regional synods will fulfil 

a Similer role between dioceses and the proposed C.C.5.1. General 

Assembly. It is oroposed that Regional Synods, like the General 

Assembly should meet triennially and thet their sphere of responsibility 

should include:— evangelism, vernacular liturgical literature, education 

and medicine, social and industrial work, leadership training ~ both 

lay and ordained, inter-diocesan transfer of ministers, the direction and 


placing of missionaries, review of reports which concern the whole region, 
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and questions erising from relutions with State governments. It will 
be noticed thet C.5.1I. dioceses are already co-operating in some of 
these activities. 

Regional Synods can only be developed with caution. They clearly 
fulfil a useful purpose if they can alleviate the tension that must 
inevitably exist between « local community anc any central body to 
upbich members ere responsible. uven segional Synods will seem remote 
for many members ot the church, but in the event of &n expansion in 
the area covered by C.5.I., such as would be the case if the church 
unites with C.N.I., they will serve as a valuable line of communication 
betiveen the pastorate and Synod. Regionel Synods have, so far, been 
advocated on linguistic lines. This would seem to be logical and 
oracticel and follows the practice of Stete covernment in India. 
Unfortunately language hes remuined a divisive fector in Indian socisty. 
Regionalism in the church, constructed on linpuistic lines may aggravate 
the situation, end will certeinly not help the church to fulfil its 
prophetic function towards the community. It must be hoped that some 
other criterion than language ulone will be found when drawing up 


regional boundaries in the church. 


subdivision of Dioceses 

In 1959 Kanyekumari Diocese was separated from South Travancore. 
The nost important reasons advanced for separating existing dioceses 
are first the pastoral difficulties met by diocesan bishops, and 
secondly the inadequate diocesan machinery thet exists, at present, 
in C.5.1.. Diocesan organisation, it is said, fails to provide for the 
large areas and membershiy of dioceses. In the case of Mysore Diocese, 
it was both its territorial size - about three quarters the size of 
England - and its rapid increase in membership since 1957 thet led to 


its division into three separate parts in May 1970. 
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In 1964 the Rev. Re. &. Rentoul (presbyter in Bangalore ) set out 
the case for smeller dioceses in 0.5.1. He regretted that the United 
Church hed adopted the Anglican pattern of “enormous dioceses" and 
maintained thet the present size of diocese made it weli-nigh im»ossible 
for a bishop to be in eny true pastoral réli tionship even with nis 
gresbyters and still iess with the laity in his diocese. ite ie Rentoul 
believed thet although efficient diocesan udministretion seemec impossible 
with such lerge dioceses, given convincing pastoral and theological 
grounds for the present arrangements, the administrative difficulties 
could be overcome. Clearly however he considered that no such grounds 
did exist. The main voint advanced against smaller dioceses was thet 
of cost but he believed that better pastorul care would lead to increased 
giving. The foundetion of stronger Area Councils within dioceses might 


serve as a second best. These Arce Councils, he hoped, might eventually 
attract «= bishop and so become a diocese in their own right: for it was 
episcopal oversight in smaller and more compact units thet was really 
ceuiieeac 

The story of the division of Mysore Diocese began in 13957 when the 
Diocesan Council agreed to th. following atatement:- 

"The accession of U.B.H.C.L. (The United Basel Mission Church in 
India), Eombay Karnatak, to the Mysore Diocese will muke it unduly 
large for the surpose of spiritual oversight and administration and the 
need will arise to create a sevarate diocese for the Northern regions, 
whether U-B.M.C.I. Council of Kenara is joining C.o.l. or not." 

No further action was teken at that time (14) 

Hive years later the Most Rev. H. Sumitra, speaking at the 1962 
synod noted thet certain congregations from the Anglican Diocese of 
Bombay, which were then in Mysore State, hed joined C.o.f. as part of 


the Mysore Diocese. In view of the fact thet Mysore m ght have further 


gains in the future, it was necessary, he said, to divide the diocese. 


In 1963 Renewal and Advance in its recommendation Number 15, included 
Mysore in its list of dioceses that should ve considerea for aivision, 
though Dornakal und Medak were selected «s in most urgent need of 
considerution. 

In the same year practical stevs were taken towurds rcorganising 
ysore Diocese. A scheme was advanced in which the diocese woulda nave 
your strong Area Councils under appointec. chairmen. The scheme was 
not ecce;ted by the Diocesan Council. In 1965 the Council again 
failed to agree; this time to a proposal to divide the diocese into 
two. The bishop, The Rt. Rev. N. C. Sargant, wrote of the Council's 
decision: "After two years of anxious debate we failed to reach a 
common mind about the division of the diocese.....e-ee-- The feeling 
against dividing the diocese, both exoressed and unexpressed Was gsreut 
and only after the final vote was taken cid I realise that the Council 
hud exactly r.affirmed its decision of 1961 not to divice until we are 
joined by the South Kanara District of U.B.M.U.1., and for the time being 
heve an assistant bishop". (19) The nev. E. D. Le Abraham was consecrated 
assistant bishop in November 1966. 

The difficulties met by Mysore both previous to end since division 
have been the result of comnunalism and versonality conflicts. AS 
division becume certain these underlying problems came to the fore in 
property suits and personéil] attecks against individuals. (29) 


Ls predominantly Kanarese sneakinesthe remainder 
Gesell. membership,is fairly evenly divided between English, Tamil and 


Mysore 


Telugu speaking Christians. The Telugu members feel insecure since 

the Tamil and snglish communities seem to be able to work together better. 
In 1968 two events occured thet were eventually to lead to the 

creution of two new dioceses. Bishop Abraham was appointed bishop in 

Medak and the Basel Church of South Kanara (and Coorg) Districts acceded 


to U.5.L. and to the Mysore Diocese. The addition of these congregations 


and others over the years since 1951 had meant that the membership of 


Mysore Diocese had grown from 3¢,00U0 in thet year to 75,V00 in 1968. 

In 1965 the synod iixecutive asked Mysore to present a deitinite proposel 
tor division to the 1970 synod. in fact Mysore Bxecutive had already 
taken steps to do so énd had cpypointed RK. HB. Rentoul as secretary to 

a conmittec appointed to ar ft concrete provosals. The Gommittee 
resorted their findings which vere accepted by the Diocesen Council 
meeting ut Bangalore in November 1,69. The Synod ucceptea the Scheme 
in 1970. 

Despite some opposition it was deciaed to divide the Giocese into 
three. ‘the bishop in 1966 had noticed on his travels that a triangular 
pattern had emerged in the diocese. The diocese fell naturally into 
three parts. The Committee, of which &. &. Rentoul was secretury, 
accided th:ut to join cither the Hubli and Bangelore or the Hubli and 
Mangelore sectors would result in = long and unwied_y diocese, while to 
join Bangalore and Mangulore sectors woute maxe the consequent diocese 
much stonger then the other. It was further decided to heve un 
interim period during which the ola diocesan advinistretion would continue 
to overete. Only after the three dioceses ot Mysore Central, Mysore 
orth and Mysore South had installed their own bishops would the 
dioceses be eble to hold an ordinery meeting of their respective Councils 
oe 
in which they could draw up constitutions end elect standing committees $tY 
Bven after this, however, inter-diocesén boards would continue to deal 
with the vexed cuestions of .roperty and finance. Other comnmnittes 
would help co-ordinate mediczl and educational work, hostels and 
literature. Bishop Sargant noted the usefulness of such inter~diocesan 
committees. He claimed tht they would help in three ways; they 
would keep members in mind of their comaon heritage, be @ place where 
members could take council together and 2 point on which they could fall 
buck in time of need. 


The story of Mysore is not vf a'tivision born of strife, in which 
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two or more members separate and carry off as much property as they can 
seize!, The story is rather of a "division among equal partners, such 
as a wise father may make among his grown up and resyonsible sons, so 
that each one may in future build his own house and establish his 


(18) 


business 


Cool. Hducation and Medical Services 

In 1960 there were 2,700 C.5.1. elementary schools, 169 secondary 
schools, 29 teacher training colleges, 8 other colleges and 14 
professionel schools. A decade later there were 1,900 elementary 
schools, 143 secondary schools, 19 teacher training colleges, 14 other 
colleges and <4 professionel schools. Nore important than absolute 
figures is tne trend over the period 1960 to 1970. From a low point in 
1964/5 the number of primary schools rose in 1967 and fell again in 1969 
with a corresponding rise and fall in teachers and pupils. The nunber 
of secondary schools fell throughout the period though teachers and 
pupils fluctuated with an overall loss. In the final biennium the number 
of professional schools rose from 15 to 24, accounting for almost the 
entire rise for the decade. Teacher training colleges fell by only 
one in the period 1967 to 1969 and the number of students attending 
other colleges rose sharply in that period despite the fact that there 
were no new C.s.I. colleges. The ratio of women to men in C.s.I. 
institutions rose throughout the period. 

C.oel. ran 63 hospitals and 59 dispensaries in 1460 caring for 
95,000 in-patients and over 500,000 out-~patients. In 1968 to 1969 
there were 6¢ hospitals and 38 dispensaries caring for 146,000 inpatients 
and 610,000 new out patients. In 1970 the bed strength of C.5.I. 
hospitals far exceeded the capacity of any other voluntary agency in 
india. The drop in dispenseries took place in the final biennium of 
the decade. Total attendance of out patients in 1963/9 was one and a 


(19) 


half million ~ a rise on the previous biennium. 
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Educational and medical work must be seen in the whole context of 
the social commitment of the Church. In addition to schools, colleges 
and hospitals, C.s.1. provides homes and other welfare faciiities for 
the handicapped and the aged, and for the deaf, the dumb and the blind. 
There are also C.5.I. co-operatives and industrial fellowships which 
help to re-orientate workers who have moved to new areas in the hope 
of better employment. With the help of Oxfam and similar agencies 
C.oel. has initiated numerous programmes of agricultural and other 
economic up-lift work, and has also worked with the Government to 
promote village crafts. 

In recent years (C.5.I. has had to rethink her .part in providing 
social services to the community and has had to ask whether her 
institutions contribute effectively to the Church's mission. It is 
intended to follow three of the arguments employed in South India, 
before proceeding to a brief review of ofricial moves in the 1960s 
which were directed towards educational or medical work. 

The relation between evangelism and service has been questioned 
by those outside the Church and by those within. The Indian church 
today has still to face the charge thet she is endeavouring to buy 
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converts by her provision of welfare services. Christians in 
India are used to this complaint but in an age of popular Hindu 

revival and of secularism, they need to proceed the more cautiously 

im speaking of Christ in school or hospital. Within the Church, 
members are divided. In any church as comprehensive as C.s.1. there 
are members who regard the value of providing services solely in the 
light of the Church's evangelistic task, while others view the Church's 
welfare work as an end in itself, and indeed as the Church's only 
authentic purpose. Here is raised the whole question of the nature 

of the Church's mission — a question raised elsewhere in the study 


and especially in Chapter Five. It is rightly claimed that C.o.I. 
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institutions help in the missionary task of the Church, but it is by 
no means so clear whether time end resources involved can be justified 
if kerygmatic vroclamation is the only factor to be considered. 
Opponents are concerned not only with the high cost of maintaining 
welfare institutions but with the effect they have on the Christian 
community. In the early 1960s Mr. D. Mason of C.S.1., wrote on the 
evil effects of church institutions. "Fistory may well judge that of 
all that C.5.I. inherited from its predecessors, "mission" institutions 
were the most embarassing legacy." He believed that C.s.I. members 
were blind to the realities. They had forgotten the original meaning 
of the institutions, which could no longer be regarded as part of the 
kingdom as they once had been, especially now that it was recognised 
that their value for evangelistic purposes had been greatly exaggerated. 
C.5.I. institutions had become an end in themselves with vested interests 
in contro1.‘22) 
But this point of view was not shured by Dr. D. G. Jenkins of 
Neyyoor Hospital who wrote thet he was sorry that those who worked in 
the institutions did not take part in the debate. He suggested that 
this was because they were too busy. "By all means let us have all- 
Indian leaders of institutions and let us separate governing bodies if 
thought good, but don't iet us think that the Church can do the work 
of Christ better if it is not being bothered with healingand teaching." 
D. G. Jenkins ended his letter by quoting from a lad who said that he 
had been saved body and soul by the love of Jesus made known to him 
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through the skill and care of doctors and nurses. Renewal and 
Advance, by no means complacent with regard to C.S.l. institutional 
work, reported favourably on the part once played by educational 
services, and added a cautious but clear statement on the contribution 


still made by education in reaching the Hindu mind at the secondary level. 


The Report was less cautious in its praise of medical work which it 


ol. 
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considered "important from the point of view of evangelism". 

A second question arises over the financial cost of C.S.1. welfare 
work. A service can only be made self-supporting if its clients are 
made to pay. This is usually self-defeating though a few schools, and 
rather more hospitals have been able to ensure thet their richer 
pupils or patients subsidise the poorer. If services are to be 
provided free it has to be decided upon whom the burden of cost must 
fall. During the 1960s and eerly 1970s the cost has largely been 
borne by the missionary societies, and this has meant that C.s.I. 
institutions in general and educitional establishments in particular, 
have forced the church to remain unhealthily dependent upon foreigh 
money and personnel. The issue is complicated by the fact that some 
dioceses seem able to maintain institutions with little outside help, 
while others are not even able to pay for their pastoral and traditional 
evangelistic oe 

A third argunent raised in connection with welfare services 
provided by the Church, is concerned with the relation of facilities 
supplied by C.S.I. with those supplied by the State. 

Christians have long felt it their duty and privilege to continue 
the caring ministry begun by Christ. In an age of governmental 
commitment to a welfare programme, the Church continues to have a 
responsibility to those members of the community who for one reason 
or another cannot benefit by the action of the State. The Church's 
role may be prophetic, as she adapts her supoly of services first to 
one need and then to another as the State moves to a more comprehensive 
welfare service. The experience of western countries has been that 
economic problems give way to others and that the Church has cause to 
rejoice when the State plays its part in caring for the whole man. 

But such a discussion remains hypothetical in India, for the 


most basic needs have not yet been adequately met by the Government. 
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In the second half of the decade Mr. M. B. Walker wrote on the question 
whether C.5.f. should maintain her own medical fecilities separately 
from the state. He thought not. The Church's role was supplementary 
and C.S.l.'s institutions should be within the framework of government 
service and should not pursue an indevendent course. The existence 

of her own facilities geve prestige to the church and personal advantage 
to the members, end this he regurded as irrelevent to the Church's 
sumeees Ne) But in 1962 Dr. D. Paterson of Vellore Hospital, werned 
his readers not to fell into the trap of waiting to hand over the 
Churchts educetional and medical facilities to the secular State. He 
feared whet might heppen in the long run if this policy was adopted. (2°) 
VYhose wno would follow the line taken by D. Paterson would of course not 
wish to imply either that the church's programme should he completely 
isolated from that of other egencies or that there should be cause for 


alarm if the Governnent provides services formerly tne monopoly of the 


Church. 


In 1962 C.3.1. synod left members in no doubt that both Church and 
individual members have a responsibility to minister as servants of 
society « Two years later the Synod voted on the findings of Renewal 
and Advance. In Resolution 24, the Synod asked dioceses to evaluate 
their ecucetional facilities. "The number, type end character orf the 
institutions, the quality of service they render, the extent to which 
the Church contributes to the running of institutions in men, money 
and time as against the foreign help they get, must be scrutinised with 
a@ view to see whether the large resources claimed by some of them 
cannot be released for use in other enterprises in which the Church can 
take a larger part and which will be more central to its missionary 
task." The Synod further resolved to ask dioceses to set up committees 


to examine educational institutions and to ensure thet the recommendations 


were carried out without obstruction by interested parties. More 
specifically the synod resolved that diocesan elementary schools were 
no longer considered necessary anc should be continued only in 
exceptional circumstances. Villege pastoral cere should not be 
desendent uvon the local school. All secondary schools should be 
separately exemined and judged by the following criteria:- 

The necca for such a school from the point of view of the public 

and Christian strategy 


The example of the staff anu the witness of the headmaster 
The professional standing and reputation of the school 
The presence of a natural Christian estmosphere in the school. 
The Synod resolved that a school which did not setisfy thes 
criteria should be placed on vrobation or closed. own. Dioceses were 


also asked to investigate the vossibilities ofpioneer educetional work. 


Renewal «nd Advance had listed several kinds of educationsl1 work that 


Qs 


mey be besun a others which were in need of further developaent. 
schools for the handica»ped, industrial schools and technical centres 
were included in the list. 

Resolution 25 was concerned with nedical work. The synod resolved 
th:t the church should continue to operate medical services and thet the 
United Church should be responsible for financing and staffing her 
nosoitals from within the dioceses. Geol. institutions should aim 
at spreading the Gosvel "without preaching it! Diocesan work should 
be integrated and, just as individual institutions should work through 
Diocesan Boards, so too should Diocesan Boards channel their requests 
for grants and personnel through the Centrul Board. it was also 
recommended thet dioceses should encourage the spread of ashrams end 
voluntary village work by qualified ee, 

On education the 1963 synod resolved to urge the dioceses to pioneer 


new methods of education, to set up orthopaedic schools and student 


counselling centres. The synod endorsed the view that no precivitate 

action be taken to transfer or close U.5.1. elementary schools and once 

again reminded all schools of the need to improve standards and to cut 

down on foreign subsidies. The 1970 Synod added pre-vrimary and schools 
for the mentally retarded to the list of svecialist educational institutions 

which the church should maintain. 

On medical work the 1968 Synod resolved that ©.5.I. should aim to 
make her facilities an example to those provided by the State. As with 
education the Church should concentrate on specialist work. In 
addition to this the Church had an important part to play in staff 
training programmes and rural medical service. The 1968 Synod also 
hoped that there would be an improvement in relztions between C.-L. 
hospitals and local congregations, and that closer links would be 
encouraged between the two. Also in 1963 the Central Medical Board 
announced its intention of co-operating with the "high powered" 
commission sponsored by the World Council of Churches which was 
investigating hospitals in India. This commission had reported by 
1970. “The majority of Christian medical institutions were found to 
be more than twenty years old with nearly half more than fifty years 
old. As the cost of modernising appeared prohibitive the report 
recommended a shift of emphasis from curative medicine to public health 
work in co-operation with the Government medical services, and a more 
carefully planned regional distribution of the former rather haphazard 

mission medical services". (8) 

CeSeL. medical work will certainly continue to play an important 
part in the welfare work of South India for many years to come. From 
the large and efficient hospital in Madras, Mysore or Vellore to the 
small country dispensary, C.5.1. medical programme performs a fine work 
with limited resources and by so doing wins the admiration of many 


people, both Christian and non-Christian. The Rev. A. Oommen (Chaplain 
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to the Medical College in Vellore) has recently reviewed the healing 
ministry of the Church. He emphasised two aspects of 0.5.1. medical 
work noted in the preceding paragraph. "The hospital orientated, 
sickness centred service must give place to the community~orientated 
health centred ServicGeccccccsesccoeseee In this re-orientation the 
total resources of the Church have to be harnessed and thus the 
ministry of healing should be the ministry of the total congregation." 
In his article the Rev. A. Oommen noted that the Church's mission 
involved dialogue, presence and proclamation. Christian medical 
services provided the grounds for dialogue, the presence of the Great 


(29) 


Physician and were themselves part of the proclamation of the Gospel. 


The Honora resbyterate 
In 1960 there were 825 pastorates, 8,570 congregations and 773 


presbyters in pastorate work. The respective figures for 1969 were 
928, 9,520 and 960. The ratio ofpresbyters to congregations has 
remained between 1:9 and 1:10 and the ratio of presbyters to baptized 
membership has stood at about 1:1400 since 1960. (3°) The statistics 
are very much worse in some rural areas. Fr. M. Gibbard (S.S.J.d. A 
visitor to India from England in the mid 1960s) met one presbyter with 
54 villages in his care. These figures emphasise the urgent need to 
re~assess the pastoral pattern of C.5.I. A church which can neither 
afford nor obtain a full time paid ministry, and which requires 
ordination for the proclamation of Word and Sacrament, cannot fulfil 
its pastoral responsibilities unless it possesses a widely based honorary 
ministry. 

The United Church has adopted no one scheme in its endeavour to 
restructure the pastoral ministry. However the "New Fattern" introduced 
formally at the 1952 Synod has formed the basis of subsequent attempts 


to establish an honorary presbyterate. The programme advanced at the 


1952 Synod included a plan to mobilise the vast potential of honorary 
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help that should exist amongst the C.5.1. laity. It was hoped that 
some voluntary workers would be trained by the dioceses as lay—leaders. 
These would gradually replace paid lay-workers in many C.S.I. 
congregations. It was further hoped that a percentage, albeit a 

small one, of trained workers would be ordained to serve in an honorary 
capacity as either full-time or part-time presbyters. The programme 
has not been a success especially with regard to establishing an 
honorary presbyterate, but the scheme must succeed eventually if C.5.I. 
is not to lose members to other churches through inadequate pastoral 
care on her own part. Before outlining the practical steps taken 

by C.5eL. in an attempt to encourage new forms of ministry, the chapter 
will review first the reasons advanced for its necessity. 

Pr. M. Gibbard believed that the formal bringing together of 
ministries in C.5.I. had caused a more important factor to be forgotten. 
The Church in South India had become starved of spiritual nourishment 
by the decay of her pastoral ministry. 

An alternetive to providing C.5.I. with an honorary presbyterate 
would be to adopt the practice of lay~celebration ~ a procedure ruled 
out in the negotiations leading to union. If this procedure had been 
followed, trained lay workers could then have acted as pastors, while 
at the same time ensuring that those who were ordained had undergone 
theological training. The Rev. A. Hanson (Professor of Theology at 
the University of Hull) has shown why C.S.I. (despite the Free Church 
traditions within the Church) has continued to forbid lay~celebration 
despite every pastoral incentive to do otherwise. Because of the 
comity arrangements, church leaders of whatever tradition were responsible 
for all the people of a particular area - in the same way as an Anglican 
priest was for the people in his parish. Missionaries, who accepted 
comity were not able to "afford the luxury of being a little 
irresponsible" about the sacraments. The position in India imposed a 


certain "necessary catholicity" on all churches and so sacramental 
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responsibility had been a tradition amongst all the churches involved 

in the union. (32) 
R. D. Paul wrote in the late 1950s on the existing pattern of 

ministry which he believed had proved too rigid. The shortage of 

ministers had meant that the laity had gone uninstructed and untrained, 

or that the congregations had been left in charge of ill equipped persons. 

This was the result both of the system itself and of its actual working 

out in present day India. Congregations had come to expect to be 

served, and served by men for whom they do not have to provide. 

Bishop Newbigin had made the point that once a congregation had become 

dependent upon an outside church worker, it was almost impossible for 

the congregation to outgrow its dependence. Nor was the pattern 

“wholly scriptural". The story of Acts was a story of voluntary 

workers. The attempt to take seriously the question of an honorary 

presbyterate was not a desperate expedient to meet an emergency but a 

return to the earliest pattern of all. R. D. Paul believed that the 

first step by C.S.I. should be to establish a body of honorary lay-— 

workers. Only then could some members be selected, suitably trained 


(33) 


and ordained as honorary presbyters. 


In 1968 the Synod Ministerial Committee was forced to conclude: 
“There is as yet little sign of the appearance of a tent-making mininstry 
in 0.5.1." Ten years earlier there had been 14 honorary presbyters, 
in 1960, 39: in 1965, 52 and in 1967, 76. This proved to be a high 
point ior in 1969 there were 61 honorary presbyters of whom 12 were in 
secular employment. There was a Slight rise again in 1970. (34) 
60 honorary presbyters in a church of well over a million members must 
signify something of a defeat for this part of the programme first 
announced at the 1952 Synod. The defeat, however, is the result of 


Synod impotence, rather than of indifference on the part of the church. 


In 1954 the Synod approved the principle of an honorary presbyterate 
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and laid down rules for its practice. Candidates should have been engag- 
ed in suitable voluntary service for at least three years and be men of 
prayer and zeal. They should undergo suitable training and should 
normally be over forty. Candidates should be inwardly assured of their 
calling to this ministry and should have the whole-hearted support of 
their congregation. They should initially serve only in a specified 
locality. 

Renewal and Advance supported the steps taken to establish an 
honorary presbyterate. Accordingly the 1964 Synod endorsed recommenda- 
tions 29 to 38 of the Report. The Synod drew special attention to one 
sentence (underlined below) in Recommendation 29, which is quoted in full 
as it serves to summarise an attitude very prevalent in the 1960s. 

“The local congregation is the foundation on which the whole life 

and work of the Church must be built up. Every member may receive 

and contribute "some spiritual gift" in fellowship with fellow 

Christians. Each congregation should be eble:wto supply its own 

local officers who will give their services voluntarily for the 

maintenance of the worship and work of the local church. This 
pastoral care should include the ministry of both Word and Sacraments 
and will need a lerge increase in the number of paid and honorary 
ordained ministers. We need both categories. The latter category 
should be recruited from persons who already form part of the local 
fellowship. 

"A sincere attempt should be made in all dioceses to recruit more men 
to the ordained ministry. Both the number and the cuality of our 
ministers deserve serious attention. In a few dioceses the number 

of presbyters must be doubled if adequate pastoral cere 
is to be given to all the scattered Christian groups. nverywhere 
the spiritual qualification of persons recruited needs to be 


emphasised more than is being done now (35) 
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Having reviewed diocesan reports, the Synod liinisterial Committee 
in 1966 recommended further rules for the honorary vuresbytcrate which 
vere cndorsed by the 1963 synod. Initiative for ordination may come 
from the candidate or fron the cnurch, and in either case a committee 
must be satisfied of his fitness cnd the indivicuel of his calling. 
Candidates should have undertaken suitable voluntary service for at 
least two years and should be between the ages of forty and sixty. 

Vhey should be intellectuelly ecuipped to serve the srea where the 
ministry is to be. Diocesan HWinisterial Comaittecs may or ney not 
appoint a svecial selection board for honorary candidates. Candidates 
should unéergo suitable training vreferepoly at a theologicel collece, 
and at tae discretion of the Diocesan ifinisterial Committee, which also 
presbyter 
hes the right to decide when en honorary,must retire. Purther notes 
ere made on the placing and “poointment both of full-time and vort-tine 
honorary apeceemee” smell changes were meade et the 1970 synod. 

Vhe Proposed Constitution has surprisingly little reference to a 
chanred vattern of ministry. Jeecons anc. deaconesses ure exvected 
to serve in an honorary capacity in Uevesel. but there is little 
indication thet the rroposed Church will svyeed the movement towards a 
widely based honorary presbytcrate. It is poscible that this is not 
so much the result of the church's intention to dismiss the cuest for 
anew pattern but of 2 feilure to méke exvlicit the differences between 
honorary sresbyters and honorary life-time deacons. These latter are 
clearly exsected to maxe an important contribution to the life of U.U.5.I.. 
Although the offices have not been deliberately confused it seems that 
they are very Similar in function if not in status. 

lr. Gibbvard thought thet U.5.1. may eventually find thet her 
honorary part-time presbyters may be the first stages of an "evolution 


in many parts of the world of a new pattern of ministry in which whole- 


time, highly trained ministers, a large number of part~time ministers 
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and an active and instructed laity together maintain the evangelistic, 


Pp 
pastorel and liturgical activities of the Churon (37) 


Oo 


(15) 
(16) 
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HOTS — CiHarVad TIT 
Gelisde 1969 


C.L.5. 1963 


bel.G. 3.1963 Page 13 "U.5.L. Commission on Integration and 


Joint Action" 
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li & a Chanter 3 


Vvelfth synod" 

a& A Pages 135f 

The United Theological College in Hangelore trains presbyters in 
the imelish mediun. The colleges are union institutions and 


serve churches other than U.o.l. 


wel.C. 721964 Page 9 “Neking Molehills out of Mountains" 

‘he 1958 synod endorsed the Uouncil's stxtemcent. The eccount of 
Mysore Diocesan division is taken from diocesan hendbooks and 
esoecislly from “Schene for the Division of the Diocese" (U.L.s. 
Bangclore 1769) 

gebeGe 2:1906 Page 13 

The cetcils ere intricete anc bitter 

On <b:4:1970 whe tev. i. Ve. Kerl was consecrateé first Bishop of 
liysore Diocese North, end on 2:5:1970 the Rev. 3. R. Hurtado was 
consecreted first sishop of | ysore Southern Diocese. The At. itev. 
N. O. sargant beceme bisho»n of Mysore Ventral Diocese after the 
division 

lysore Diocese Twelfth Council vrocecdines Pege 42 Cicsley :ress, 


Mysore 1969) 


(19) The figures are veriously obtained. Whose for 1960 are taken 
from C.o.1.: aA Visitor's Guide" (Diocesan ~ress: Undated) and 
other figures from synod rrocecdings. Humbers for elementery 
schools ere to the neerest 100 

(20) eg. The Times newsvaper, mid-June 1972 

(21) 5.1.0. 12:1961 Page 5 "Institutions in the Pattern of the Church" 
In the same article D. Mason suggests thet the "original purpose" 
of welfare institutions was to provide facilities for the Christian 
community alone. such a susvestion cannot stand if they were 
intended for evangelistic purposes as is impliec slsewhere in his 
article. 

(22) 5.1.0. 12:1961 Page 11 The led's statement portrays a fine grasp 
of Catholic doctrinet 

(23) R&A Pages 26f 

(24) These and related issues are further discussed in the final chapter 
division and in Chapter 7 

(25) 5s-I.C. 6:1966 Page 4 "Church and Property" 

(26) 5.-I.C. 6:1962 Pages 2f "The Healing Ministry of C.5.I." 

(27) Resolutions of the Ninth Synod Pages 9f (Tambaran Press 1964) 

(28) E. Priestly 'C.S.I. adventure in Union'Page 19 (C.5.I. Council in 
G.B., 1970) and so also the essence of the following two sentences. 

(29) 3.I.C. 10:1971 Page 2 "Healing in the Mission of the Church" 

(30) This ratio is taken from an average of two sources 

(31) M. Gibbard, "Unity is Not Enough" pp 29ff (Mowbrays 1965) 

(32) A. Hanson "The effect of Church Union in South India) Typed Lecture 
1970) 

(33) Paul op. cit. Pages 167ff 

(34) Figures for 1958, Paul op. cit. 1960, C.s5.I. Visitors' Guide, 
1965, Gibbard op. cit. 1967ff Synod Proceedings, 1970 Priestly op.ecit 


(35) Resolutions Ninth Synod op.cit., Pages 5 and 18 


(36) 


(37) 


1968 Synod Proceedings Pages 31 and 128f 


Gibbard opecit. Page 35 
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Chapter IV - Categories: Diversity and Division in The Church of 
South India 


It had been supposed throughout the negotiations, that 0.5.1. would 
present a rich diversity of life united in Christ. there was no 
attempt, therefore, to impose uniformity upon the United Church which 
wes formed as a comprehensive union built upon e fremework of Holy 
seripture, the ijicene and spostics' Creed, the two sacraments of Holy 
Communion end Baptism, and the historic eviscovate. within thet 
freomewor: & wide vuricty of veliei end oractice vas envisaged. 


some Lorces neve lent themselves to, or neve contributed to, a 
healthy divorsity of forn or style. Sut there heve been oth .r Torces 
which heve ;iven rise to Givisive fection. Certein strands of church 


life have resulted in either diversity or Civision cevending uoon the 


circunst:nces. 
Heclesiastical forces are considercd first. Varieties of tradition 


stennin,: from diverse cenoninstionsl beckground and traditions of chureh- 
menshio heve not senerally becn divisive in the Unitec Church. An 
incuiry into tacse traditions will leed onto an examination of Geoels 

ley membership es distinct’ from the clersy. decent thinking in 0.5.1. 
as elsevhere hus stressed the neod to give laity « full sert in church 
Lite. sone oF the catecories Yound within the ministry of U.o.1L. ere 
considered next. Bishoos, presbyters and aeacons comyorise the chief 
miaistericl Cistinctions inc the first end last of these ere individually 
examined. the most importcnt distinction in anglican thinking, though 
not in U.o.Ll., is made between those presbyters who heve been ordained 

by < bisnop and those who heve been ordained in sone other way. THs y 
too, is considered. amongst the laity it will be noted thet there 
exists a very large minority of cdults who heve never ettained communicent 
status. some consregations heave even neglected baotism. Tne women and 


the youth in the United Church both comvrise sufficiently active and 


self-conscious sroups to warrant svecisl mention. 


social end geosraphicaul forces are considered in the second helf 


a er ee 


Pe « 


or the chapter. Gesell. covers « very lorge ares and there is wide 
variction from one region to cnother. The nost important gsosrushical 
Gistinction crises betwcen rurcul one urban congregations. sociological 
Forces fre: uently ceuse division rather than diversity. aste and 
cormaunalism ere the best known but personal animosity end civil litigetion 
within a community ere also responsible for fsctionalism in the church. 
Brief case studies ere mude oF Your orcas where sociological forces 
heve civen rise to bitter division. scclesicstical impulses have »loyed 
only 2 minor oart. 

vyome distinctions ere artificially drawn for the sake of analysis. 
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The catccsories outlined natureliy interact and menbers of tac church 


must of necessity be involved in several groups at the same time. or 
instance conominntion.lism hes to Go with the vroblens of ministry end 
may well heve something to co with caste while communicant status may 


be determined by the »rescnce of un active .oments Pellowshiv in the 


pastorate, the size of the diocese or by denominational background. 


bonominationalisn 
wew, if any, members of veo. would like to return to the 
denomin: tional petterns ox befors 1947. The United Church, it has been 


Seid, has surmounted the denomination: 1 differences which still divide 


(1) 


the western churches, and members increasingly regard themselves as 


menbers o. the Church os South Incie and only then as belongings to any 
one particuler tracition. 

Yhis Goes not mecn thet denominationel characteristics have been 
abandoned. aS & Givisive force they have little part to pley in C.s.1. 
but the strands of faith end practice inherited from the uniting churches 


heave remeined. some of these strands have existed side by side maicing 


little impression on each other, while others have formed distinctive 


neredients of a new or better whole. ae De Paul has shown how 
conservetion was fundementcl to the union. It was expected that ell 
that wes cistinctive in the life of cach heritage would be »reservec. 
At Ssynoc level denominationelism has practically vanished. uring 


the 1960s it wes often possible to deteraine the heritase of uny region 


or Clocese by the ncvhod of orgeunis: tion employed. . The extcnt to 
which this wes the case denendeé uson whether « ciocese wes of one 
tradition is in the case of ex~Anglican Tirunelveli or of several 


traditions as in the case of Coimbatore Diocese (23,000 Congregationelist, 


(3) 


5,000 Hethodist and 4,000 Anelicen).‘- But in the 1960s union had 
still acde little inpact in mony congsrers.tions ond this is esvecially 


true of some rural areas. Renevel and advence found. thet many members 


in these consregetions still thought of ticaselves as ex-Leiese or 
(A 
ex i “e gk is ee ~ kd a ma ee ere ‘ roe oa 2 a 
Glee ate * Shis was in 1961. The Gormaission th.t oroduced 


tenevel ond Advance may heve bocn over dessondent but it is sobering 
to note thet congregutions still receivec ininistcre from their own 
teedition and continued to vorshiv as they aliays had done; not so 
“uch because of theologicel persuasion, but rether through lecx of 
inagini tion. Most congregetions in U.s.[. face the same situation as 
those cioceses thet contein only one tradition. There con be little 
opportunity tor the majority of consregetions to enrich their life and 
vorship with other traditions, where there is no locel diversity. 
Individuel members vary in their denominational consciousness. Nany 
churchmen are less insular anc conservative than the congropetion to 
which they belongs. In urban pastorates it is possibie to attend 
severel churches of different traditions end some members belong to 
more than one congregetion. Because union has bro’sern cow 
denominational prejudice amongst U.S.1l. members, it hes increased the 


verlety ot churches thet members attend. Some individuals have taken 


the ecumenical challenge so seriously that it is possible to guess 
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their heritage, paradoxically, by their enthusiesm for characteristics 
of faith snd order which their own church lacked. 
the denominational strencs have come together in & ronorkeble way 
at some points of church life. Dishov L. Hevbigin 2s Bishop in 
Medhurai femned analysed the per vplayee by consrerstionelisn, 
voresbytericnism end eniscovecy in Church discipline. Tt is the local 
congeresstion that must really exercise the discisline for it is here 
that oeubers imoim «nd love one snother. But the Church has found 
thet it is tataliy easy Tor u songregation to shut its eyes or to be 
herd «nc. legalistic. It may be confused by quarrels and so fail to 
achieve its end. In J.0.L. the vastorate committee first takes 
resvonsibility and makes its recommendation. In @ serious case the 
congregation, the oresbyter, the pastorate comiittee and the bisho» 
ure all involved in the discivlinzsry orocess. A public act of 
excommunication would be performed in the congregation by reading the 
veoclamation ol the bishop. when the pastorate committee apveers to 
ffeil in its duty, then an aovecl may be made to the court of the 
sigasses to? 
The familiar cheracteristics of each tradition can be discerned in 
Cesel. worship which remains, for the most part, traditional and even 
conservative. At synod ana diocesan level the ueGeie is used and in 
the pastorates U.s.l. forms are sometimes used regularly if not every 
week. In the 196Us the Liturgy of C.s0.I. wes commonly advertised on 
notice bowrds as occuring monthly or on certain Sunduys in the month. 
The Liturgy is @ genuine integration of many traditions. Apart from 
Anglican and aeformed elements the service contains prayers from the 
Wecaeabie oni ts and from the syrien Church. The option or communion 
by tables is from Methodist practice and periods otf silence reflect 
“quaker USage « The Covenant Service is used in several dioceses and the 


Confirmation Service is popular throughout ows. .67) When services are 
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used from the 5.C.w., they ure freauently adapted to the traditions of 
the congregation. Basel Mission members often prefer to stand for most 
or the service end some congregations in Kerala have been encoureged to 
use thetaird sart of tae Liturgy to rolloy their usuel Contregationalist 
pettcrn. some churches hove reteined their accustomed second 
collection — the one beins: used Yor tae veri: of the church ond the other 
Yor the congeregution's socicl Punctions ~- vhen using Veo. Liturey. 
As with series Two onu Three in kngland C.s.t. Liturgy allows for more 
variety than many congregeutions have been used to previously and this 
has led to difficulties. A Methodist pastorate coapiained of the 
veriety of choices possible onc the cirficulty of deciaing which to 
choose, und of the congregéetions snowing ihich choice had been idee so? 
It has not been easy to integrate the veriety of traditions in 
worship even when this has becn desired. Bishop L. Newbigin pointed 
out th.t traditions which emvhesised maximun liberty usually had the 
minimum of training in liturzical vrinciples. in prectice this has 
meent that anglican tomas have been imitated ror the simole reason that 
no other clear tradition was available witain the United Church. "The 
clesh of differing traditions ought to comoel us to dig deep anu lay 
solid foundations on the real theological principles under-lying 
Ameen? Whatever Suiding principles for worship Ues-l. ma; 
eventuslly decide upon, it will not be expected that all congregations 
worship in the same style. Bishop B. Priestley (formerally Bishop in 
Redak ex-lethodist ) uriting in 1969 felt that a visitor could not wut 
be impressed by the rich variety of worship in C.s.I., - from the 
impressive ceremonial of st. Mark's Cathedral to the free end sinple 
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worship of a village congregation at their evening prayers. 


Churchmanship 


"Churchmanship" refers to the emphasis which a Christian gives to 


~ 
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rites end doctrines th.t may be defincd as "catholic" and especially 
to the envhasis he gives to the sucraments ana to episcopacy. snglishmen 
are Tomilior with the terms, “High Church", “Low Church", end "Browd 
Church": sll three are present in vest. At either end of the scale 
there ure the extrenes of churchmunship. In the exverience of Ueo.l. 
few menvers nuve lert to join the somun vetholic Church but rather more 
have tasen part ia secturiin ectivities, sometimes lesving v.s-l. 
altogetner. Cnurchmensnip cuts ecross denominationul structures end 
has been included here in a severate section Por thst reason. 

Tne High Church porty in C.o.Ll. is not lorge. fhe anglicon Church 


in south India was, for the most cart, evangelicel but cia include some 


vastorates which had been Pounded by 51.G. The Constitution mikes 
allovance for 2 catholic emphasis on mattcrs of Taith and order. The 


historic episcont. is afvixvmed anu room his civen to taose vho believe 
an @ Hien anglican interoretation of spostolic Succession. Gonvirmution 


is "most earnestly" recommenced by U.L.Bb.L. in « footnote to the Basis 


or Union. * ) and, while presbyters ure normally exsected to tuke part 


in episcopal consecrations, én adcuitional clause specifically allows 
for consecretions in which »resbvyters do not take part in the laying 
on of hands. This ovtion has been exercised in Geoel. High Church 
members have asserted their convictions from time to time. The Rev. 
Canon Wlpaick (Hissionury: Brotherhood of St. eter) (©) in 1958 and 
again in 1970 issued a comnentary on the Liturgy in which the bias was 
unmistekeble. The 5.1.C. of October 1965 printed an article by the 
Sel.G. missionary H. J. Turner, in which he evpealed for a catholic 
revival in U.s.1. He thought that this woulda promote a sacramental 
aoproach to the questions being esxed and «# revival of authentic 
retreats and private confessions. The article concluded with a 
suggestion that 0.5.1. adopt an open minded catholicism which absorbed 


(13) 


the insights of F. D. Maurice. 


30. 


Most C.S.I. members are Low Churchmen. Opposition to rites and 
doctrines which are characteristic of eitner the High Church group or 
even Anglicanism, has sprung chiefly from missionaries of a non- 
conformist background. The ex-Presbyterian, Re W. Rentoul, found 
objection to such "high regard" for surplices as occured in 0.5.1. 
"Highness was actually obscurity", and he cited as examples two booklets 
which stemmed from that tradition - Canon Elphick's commentary on the 
Liturgy which he hoped was not widely read as some of the notes were 
completely untrue and another commentary on the Collects, Epistles and 


(14) 


Gospels which had been entitled "Propers". some of the controversy 
must strike Englishmen as very dated. In the days of Parish Communion 
and evangelical .catholicism, the debate seems obscure and as early as 
1956, a visiting delegation from the American Episcopalian Church found 
that the mode of C.S.I. churchmanship which they encountered reflected 
Nineteenth Century iierios se? 
The most critical attacks on 0.5.I. faith and order have come from 
members described above as "extreme" Low Churchmen, who have limited 
sympathy with any tradition which is not clearly found in Scripture as 
they interpret it. In 1964 a group calling themselves "The Bible 
Believing C.5.I."" broke away from what u:they referred to as the apostate 
C.5.I. The new group had been formed to save the perishing flocks of 
C.S.1l. from the blight of unbelieving bishops, hireling pastors, 
Nicolaitan theological colleges, thumb screw missionary societies and 
spoilt laymen who were only interested in what they could get in the way 
of free churchyards, buildings, paddy~fields, pensions and scholarships. 
The Editor of 5.1.C., Bishop Priestley, published the charges made by 
the new group and wrote a spirited denial of the church's so-called 
apostacy. He reminded readers that the Constitution gave first and 


last plice to Scripture, and that, although he could not vouch for all 


members of C.5.I., he could say that (as far as. the charge of moderism 


81. 


was concerned) he was sure that members who kept up with the times 
need not stray from Scripture. He himself intended to be no more 
and no less modernist than the Holy Spirit at work in the Churen. (16) 
In the same year the editor replied to his correspondents:who had been 
troubled by propaganda opposing the Moderator's visit to Rome as an 
observer at the Second Vatican Council. The opposition had claimed 

that C.5.1. was already Roman in all but name with its bishops, priests, 
altars, masses, sacred hearts and idols. The editor supported the 
Moderator's visit. He did not think the journey led C.s.1l. "to Rome" 

as the opposition had claimed. 

In 1968 Dr. Paton explained why he had left C.5.1. and had joined 
the Mennonite Church. He had come to the conclusion that the 
Anabaptists represented the true Reformation and was especially impressed 
with their insistence that baptism follows faith. The Mennonites did 
not seek after power and wealth but were generous Christians who loved 
their snanteactt)) 

Individuals sometimes remain within C.5.I. but deny a section of 
its teaching. Members in some areas are readily persuaded to deny the 
validity of infant bastism. dnotner divisive force in the 1y6Us 
involved the Fentecostal Movement. Bishop appasamy (formerly bishop 
in Coimbiuvore: ex.~angiican) beiieved that U.oel. relisd tco much on 
v.siting evencelists from anotner church to co its work oi mission. 
These evangelists could leud meubers astruy but the situation was often 
saved by the tact that they came ond went tov cuickly to cause permanent 
schist. 61) 

The seve J. ite Macphail (iormerly Cesese.ee. missionary in Coole) 
s.0kce at the rirtecenth enniverscory celebrutions in London. He pointed 
out that although dificrent ways of tninking were designated by words 
such as “catholic” anc. “evangelical" these were not to be portioned 


off into separate cdenominetions: they ran through every Christian 


Vice 


ueEaLt Ueoel. tricd to be voth catholic and evengelical, just as it 


4 


tried ta "bring together Anglican tenderness, MNcthodist warmth and the 
colemn vwirth of the setomateen 7? 
Laity and Clersy in vel. 

Tho uniting churches ell drew the distinction, understooa py most 
oz UChiistendon, betieen lay and oraained membershis of the Church. ‘Vhis 
distinction was meinteined in C...t. but just as meabers oF the uniting 
traditions hold a veriety oF opinions on the sieni¥icance of the 
ordinution rite so, too, they :ite divided over tueir attitude to the 
ordeinec ministry - its fonction and slace in the Church. The 
Constitution is clear that all who are baptised enc who continue in 
God's eroce are inerubers of the Sody. of Christ, end thet all members o7 
tas Body neve ecual access to God and shuce in the neevenly High rriest- 


Way 


hood. In C.5.I. the ordained ‘winistry is clearly rerarded as oart of 


< 


daos anc. mombers of the laos, ordeined or lay, all have their own 


function to perform. Consecuently, cnuvch governnent, pestoral work, 
worship, discipline ana witness are the responsibility of both ley and 
orduined enbers. 

The United Church has ned to consider the meaning of ordinetion 
with gre.t care, and questions nave been raised ct synod, diocesan and 
pastorate level. din some of toc congregetions involved in the union 
lay iaembers were used to administering the Lord's sunver before 1YAT 
and ordinations had been conducted by the congregations. This strong 
xeformed emphasis combined with an acute shortage of ministers, of 
candidates for ordination and of finance for the support of full~time 
clergy, has served to forward the movement - discussed in the orevious 
chapter - towards a new pattern of ministry. The tendency has been 


to blurr the functional distinction between laity and clergy. 


Most rural ©.5.1. churchmen have very little to do with the 


presbyter in charge of their congregation and they may not, in fact, 


ever see him. Communicant members, will ct least meet their minister 
during his occasional visits to the village, which, because a presbyter 
may have ten, twenty or even thirty congregations, may be very rare 
indeed. Those who «re on tne vastorute committee or wao ere otherwise 
active in locel church managenent will have nore to co with the clergy 
as they are required ,to visit the neuduuarters cr tne pastorate from 
time to time. Apert from those mombers of the church who actuaily 
live in the »astorete centre, it is the lay leader, or “evenz;elist", 
of euch congregetion who will heave most to vo with the sresoyter. 
Untortun:tely there is often animosity betiieen Lleity, and csseciully 
diy Leuders, end the ministry. Tnls requires sone eX yianetion. 
Clergy have felt their stutus chellenged more and more in recent 
years. Their own laity and their associates fron otner faeiths are 
otten bevter educated, and paid higher salaries then themselves and 
some drosbyters rogurc their control of pastorete finances as their 
chier weapon in uw strugele for dignity. The attitude shown by some 


wresbyters towarcs the leity and twneir roles in the church has been 


conservitive anc ot times very unheloful. ae Db. caul wrote tast 


clergy regarded tuc lait’ 28 unoveid assistants, viewing independent 
initiative with suspicion. ‘ore Pevcently he has acuused meinbers ol the 
Unitec Church of still thinking in .re-Ansterden terms. Us to thet 

time, ne said, “good luymen were thought oF es unpaia cssistents to 

the clergy helving in church activities 2s und when they were culled 
upon to do so. Other laymen were “not so sood''; their ocewsation 
prevented them from helping in traditional congregztional tasks and 

tuey vere thought oF es passive recipients of the Church's ministrations. 
He laid the bleme for this talse understunding or the leity on the 


y 


Constitution wuich sets down tasks for the leity to s»erforia which are 
Fone bbe, é a ce * Pe ‘ slaw i a cet # “ x y : (2) 
totally inadequate as an exoression of their rightful ministry. 


vb. Pandian (a district magistrate in Hadras) made en interesting 


b4. 


sugsestion to help give laity the stutus ancé confidence they lacked, 
pointing out that direct recruitments to aign ofrice were practised 
in industry anc in commerce :- 
"Irrespective of eny layman becoming « bishop, « rule 
extending eligibility to cover cuuliried laymen is certain 
; ToT nate | 
to mive the laity « new Pcognition.” 


b. .ancian mney possibly heve hed in mind the parallel circumstances 


a9 


of ot. .Anorose in 374 and st. lectarius in 361. 

It is not survrisin:, thererove, thet there nave not always been 
good relations between presbyters and laity in C.s.f., but the clergy 
can be held only oartly responsible. The emohesis on democracy in 
Ghurch sovernnent has meant thet laity sometimes regarc their minister 
as theie servant rather than as Christ's servent among: then and they 
are, therefore, often satisfied to do the very "inimun thet is recuired 
or them. but whetever obstructions oscur vreventins full co-overction 
between laity and clergy, the laity do serve the church and frequently 
very well. In almost every villece and congregation, ley members 
work in either full time or nonorery part-time cavacity. Laynen end. 
women serve as evanselists, as catechists end teachers: they »verform 
services end vastoral work end without their hely vU.o-i- could not 
exist. 

the lay-leader or vevanzelist" in recent years hes found his role 
to be cuite ambiguous. as & result he is often in contlict cither 
with the presbyter or his rellow leity. In the areca studied by P. Y. 


& 


Luxe (oresbyter in Genel.) the evunvelists were in a state of aespondency. 
Agéin, tae trouble was purtily finencial. in the vast the evangelist's 
income hacl been related to congregational sivine and elthoush the system 
Was now improved the evangelist remained in an unenviable position. He 


founa it hard not to resent those evangelists and presbyters who were 


~aid more then he. Like the presbyters cvangelists have lost much of 


the social superiority in the village they may heve onee enjoyed. ‘ne 
movement tovarus & new pettern of ministry involvins the use of 
honorery church worsers has threatenec., cna still threatens, the 
security or said ley lecders. ve ¥. Luxe Younc thet they had no 
ecclesiesticel dignity cond vere often bacly treated by their superiors 
the oastorate. rresbyters sometimes asoused resentment by deuling 


directly with church members thereby keeping evangelists, deacons and 


assistant presbyters out of the picture. shvangelists, for their 


bey 


oreferrcd to deal directly vith the superintendins oresbyter, end 
as vy ie ? 


showed little rere eny deacon or assistent presbyter within the 
VEStOLAtTE « uvancelists who ted been orceined deacon - & practice which 
is Llisccly to increase for recsons already noted - were ol'ten not sure 
vhetoer to identirvy tnomsclves with the remeining eveanselists or with 


(eZ) 


the prosbyter. 


aeneval ana advence emphasised the uceed to cauiv laymen’ enc women 
adecuately Lor the task of furthering the Kinsdon or God in India. ‘the 
Ninth oynod took wo this covecl fron the Reoort:- 

“Inde connot be won tor Christ by the sainistry of oresbyters, 

dezcons and evangelists elone. it will be won when every 

Uhristion man or woman accnowledges his or ner Unristian 

Obligation and in the vower of the Holy svirit bears 

witness to the saving grace oF Jesus Uhrist.” Lay 

people must be inspired and taught to meke ‘their 

ees 

vitness in the context in which they live end work «# 643) 
the most imsortant feeture in this debite azs be.n to emphasise the 
Christian inperative to witness outside the confines of church life. 
whe laymen is clearly ‘nost suited to this tesk and esvecially if his 
enoloyment is in 2 so-named “seculer" activity. i layman, not employed 
by the diocese, is sometimes referred to as an “indevendent layman" and 


the djeoate has resulted in a strange reclassification of U.s.1. 


, 


membershiy in which e« distinction is crawn - not between clergy and 


agility -— put between inde w.cndcnt luymen cond members 
be tusy orduined or lay. ‘ne Constitutional enphesis is unon members 
who are whole-timc emnloyecs of thc dioceses. Tt is true thit Chenter 
Six aooleres thet, "A&A leree cnc increasing jurt or this work (of 
Christien service) should be undertaken by men and women who, while 


following their ordinary calling in life, also engase in the work of 


the Chureh", but from a list of “the work" they are expected to yerforn 
it is cloer thet their duty lies srimerily wita the church sonnunity. 

a Dassarce from ue D. vaul's boos "YVhe wirst bpecede" was taken up by 
denevel ond advence end oy the 1964 synoG which vaseed tac volloving 
resolution:— 


Woven velism is the duty of every Christian end must not be 


is 
= 


left to be cone only oy we.id vorkers. whe logy menbers of 


the Church who ore “in the worlc." must bécome the Church's 
Bessa i of eee (24) 
oOrimeary acents Ln evanvelisn." 
the: emphasis on indescendent layment hes not gone unnoticed by laity 
emoloyed in Uhurch work. it hes been Dointed out thet mony full-time 
Church WOrk.rs neve meuae & consider.ole sacrifice in tollowins: their 
vocetion as far as salary anc oovortunity are concerned, while others 
have pressed ahead in their joos anc, in the case of some successful 
menbers, attend vorshnis with en air of vaternatlicm. Yoo debute has 
become confusec with church sovernnent. oome indevendcnt laymen claim 


thet since tuey cre the only disinterestca group in the church, clections 


to office shoula be in their hands. sull-time church worsers nuturally 


resent thie 


The vevel. Theologicel Comaission, in the period 19638 to 1969 


be 


ssued @ statement in agrcecment with x. D. Paul's criticism of the 
Constitution. Accordingly the 1970 synod gave its avproval to 


sugsestions made by the Commission to revise the Constitutionel statement 


on the laity. In the proposals the statement on the laity and the 


OTe 


statement on the orcained ministry cre inclucec. in the seme chapter: 
the section on tne leity comins first. ua short sreemble to the revised 


1 


chinter notes that the vhurcn is « soyel rriesthood unc that is members 


v 


are to sicre ina the coalseion ov cenurch, orrerin: tacmeclives ror 
VLENCSS « Ministry whether oricstly, vestoral, pronhetic or service 


tetenent on the Lleity is wowrlitvten 


u 


shoule @.reress servernthood. “ne 


a 


S0 OS to cnohnesise the ressonsibilities members owe to the comaunity 
vhich lies beyond the church-group. he work oY the oresbyter is 
sliphtly chunged; he is now civen responsibility to wrein vhe loity 


(25) 


for vwor's “in the world’ cs well es in the Christian comaunity. 


oone OF these sugecetions ore incluced in che Provosce Constitution of 


wevesole 


wpiscooe] Orcinations 


Chevter ‘kro ccoleined how the izactnod oF union cdeotecé in south 


Tncie resultvec in a perellel ministry. On the one hence. tacre cre 


nose ministers who vere ordained by euiscogel hnends of 


tiose 


after the insusuration ov veseLl. ené on the other hend there « 
ministers who wore ordained by their conrsres: tion or presbytery before 
union. U.eSele Coos not rocoenise suy distinction betveen snslican 
orcinetions b.fore IAT cond Ueoel. orcinations. ech year the 

in Lyé5 — becomes 


sronportion of cviscovally ordzined ministers -— 34 


Lae 


ereater; but this trena coula be reversed, at least temporarily, if 


vevel. meres wita 2 non-oiscopal church. a Lew members loo rorverd 
to the your LOT] as the enc oF tee thirty yeer oeriod during which the 
two streuns were intended tuo exist side by sice, but other meabers point 
out thet the thirty year clause in the Constitution merely sroposes thet 
Gedele Shoula review the position or non~esiscopally ordained ministers, 
decide wnether there should be any excestion to the episcopal ministry 


in Uevel. and if so, under what circunstances the exceptions will apoly. 


Far from lookins forwerd to a time when the ministry is 10U‘. episcopally 


ordained some churchnmen hope thut there will elways ve a eroportion of 
ministers not ordained by a bishop. The presence of these ministers 
would help preserve the principles that they hold to be of fundamental 
importance and would ensure the Constitutionally affirmed intention to 
continue in full communion with all denominations from which C.s.i 
originated. It is not clear how such a group of presbyters could be 
formed in the United Church. Missionary presbyters from non—episcopal 
churches might provide a solution but it has become the custom to 

ordain missionaries who are to serve in C.S5.1I. in South India rather 
than in the missionary's home country, and so these, too, are episcopally 


ordained. 


An important minority in the United Church would consider any 
reference to "non-episcopally ordained" ministers unnecessary or even 
offensive. They argue that the ministry is not only one in practice, 
but that all ministers in 0.5.1. are on exactly the same footing, even 
in respect of their actual ordinetion. To distinguish between the 
two streams of ministry is said to do damage to the union and to good 
sense. Writing in 5.I.C. an unidentified presbyter, having aommended 
an article on C.S.l. by Pr. M. Gibbard, went on to ask who had been 
counting ~ and for what reason ~ the number of episcopally ordained 
ministers. He wished to know whether there was "some sort of a division 


(26) In 1965 R. 4. Rentoul reminded his 


within" the C.S.1. ministry. 
readers that to refer to a minister as episcopally ordained was to miss 
the point. What was really meant was mon-episcopally ordained: the 
episcopate could be expressed through a corporate body as well as through 
an individua1. (27) 
Renewal and Advance noted that some congregations were not willing 


to accept ministers from other traditions. (8) This attitude need not 


reflect dissatisfaction with ordinations conducted within other traditions 


89. 


but might stem rather from a general desire for familiarity - a desire 
most likely to be satisfied if a new pastor comes from the same tradition 
as thet of the church-group. some of the congregations which asked for 
a presbyter from their own tradition were themselves from a non- 
episcopal background and these church-groups would have no cause to 

doubt the validity of episcopal orders. A few objections were made to 
ministers who had been ordained in G.5.I. but were from another tradition. 
This must also reflect the very natural desire for familiarity rather 
than suspicion by the congregation of invalid ordination. On the 

other hend many congregations have been satisfied with, and some have 
even asked for, a minister from a tradition other than their own and it 
may be said that U.o.1. has been remarkably successful in integrating 

the two streams of ministry. bishop Hewbigin, writing in 1971, said 
inivormally that “cuite honestly" they in U.s.f. just did not think in 
terms of ministry being divided between those episcopally ordained and 


(29) 


those not so ordained. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
G.SeI. pattern was defended es a possible model for the proposed C.N.I. 
and that its rejection proved a bitter disappointment for some members of 
the United Church. for those who have grown up in the United Church 

the ministry really is one. They do not distinguish (as Anglicans do 

in their rules governing ths celebration of the eucharist in Gnglish 
churches) between ministers ordained and those not so ordained. Young 
members of C.5.f. find these rules abroad difficult to understand when 


they are applied to their own church. From the Anglican point of 


view, however, the rules are quite understandable. 


Bishops 


C.5.eL. adopted the three fold ordering of bishop, presbyter and 
deacon. Despite initial misgivings in some quarters the episcopate 
has received wide support from all traditions in U.s.1. Host members 


would agree that, on the whole, the bishops have performed their pastoral 


90. 


responsibilities as well as they were able. Re De Paul, in 1958, 
thought that they were as they should be — pastoral and liturgical 


_ (30) Bishop Chellappa had previously claimed that bishops 


figures 
should be seen as Fathers—in-God rather than as administrators. He 
thought that they had been the symbol of C.u.1. unity (32) iven 
P. Pandian, who has remained critical of episcopacy, felt able to 
appreciate the potentiality of a bishop in C.s.I. "for good and 
revolutionary change in every field of Christian snisavounl o>? 
In 1970 Bishop su. Priestley, who in 1947 was opposed to episcopacy 
wrote that without bishops, union could not have suacasaoases) 

Not all references to the episcopate in C.5.1. have been as 
enthusiastic as those cited above. Bishop Chellappa has questioned 
the motives of some of the bishops' most ardent supporters. x= 
Anglicans who were loudest in their demand for episcopal authority 
were sometimes quick to react against such authority if it did not 
suit their purpose. Members from non-episcopal traditions, who were 
often wary; in their appreciation of bishops, seemed at times to regard 
them as no more than elected chairmen ~ bound to do their wir, 34) 
Episcopacy has also come under attack in the caste struggles which have 
beset 0.9o.L. in most if not all dioceses, and which form a separate 
chapter division. 

Bishop Appasamy, writing in the 1960s, has given an account of 


(35) 


the work of a bishop in C.s.I. His book conveys the same 
excitement, faith and determination as Bishop Newbigin's "A South 

India Diary". Bishop Appasamy found that besides a large correspondence 
each day, he had to orepare some twenty to thirty addresses each month. 
He sat on numerous committees. In his eight and a half years of office 
he ordained twenty eight men and officiated at numerous confirmations 


despite the congregationalist tradition in his diocese. The bishop 


took his responsibilities for evangelism very seriously. He made.it a 


91. 


rule to attend at least one meeting of every mission in the diocese 

and to check the credentials of visiting evangelists, before supporting 
their campaign. Much of his time was syent in reaching outlying 
pastorates. Bishop Newbigin wrote that he planned to spend from 

Friday to Monday of each week touring his diieesae< 2° Both bishops 
stressed their role as peacemaker. They did their best to settle 
quarrels between antagonistic parties ~ between one member and another, 
one faction and another in a pastorate committee, between missionaries 
and Indian churchmen and disputes involving heads of é¢hurch institutions; 
all theses troubles were brought to the bishops. Presbyterial transfers 
were often very difficult to arrange so as to please all the parties 
concerned. The work of a G.o.I. bishop has sroved to be extremely 
varied and indispensible to the life of the church. 

The duties and responsibilities of a bishop are set out in the 
Constitution. He is ex-officio a member of the Synod and is president 
of the Diocesan Council. Within his diocese he is responsible for 
worship, ordinations, confirmation and discipline, and is to take 
the lead in evangelism. sishopns are elected and have no separate 
control over diocesan funds. 

The Constitutional statement defining the duties of 0.su.1. bishops 
has not escaped criticism. Hollowing the lead given by U.5.1. 
Theological Commission in 1968 ta 1969, ,the Proposed Constitution of 
U.U.soel. omphasises the bishop's role in :aission. Fhe vormnission 
noted that, "the oresent worcing (in Ueo-L. Constitution) describes 
the funciions of e bishon,:hlimitins hin nevrowly witain the Church (37) 
the Sroposed vonstitution coes not icnve itself onen to this criticism. 
Uesel. Constitution also fails to spell out the bishop's litursical, 
Function end once aguin the rroposed Constitution is cn imorovencnt. 
“Che bishay snell lead and counsel ministers anc congregations in the 


ways of worshiov set forth by U.U.9.1. and ve particulerly responsible 


ND 
e 


for encoureging the understending oF the variety of ways anc iorms of 


7 
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Co 


worshiv usec. 


Yhe United Uhurch bes rerused to issue atic statement 


concernines the vevel. eoviscovete aespite pressure irom some anglicens 


ov odinions which negoti.tors berore 


ubroea vO CO 206 ‘rae 


lvé7 held about evisconucy ere outiinee ‘in the sosis of Union und so 


ir 
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unitin: chu Lodotly accent 


too, if ‘the meaniny in wele! 
ee eee = ara 
histovic ond constitutional’ episcoute.e Ferhaps the nwearcst 


thet Geseie hos come to issuinc en official statement ebout the 


ediscoyxte was in 1964. The ‘heological Commission renorted to the 


synod of thet year. "Our exverience so far soées to 
eoleconacy is not only an eviective instrument for ceevenin;: of unity 
vithin the church, not only toe tom of ministry vost Llixely to 

estoplich vicer unity vith other cnurches, but 2 ministey blecued by 
God's crace wita such positive rood that wo cre determined to nold to 


it ourcelves, conmnenc it to others one to oreserve it in emy union with 


(40) 


OvUneEr CAUPCDGS. Vhae voOwslssion does nut purport to sue 


Geoeds, but Lishop Vhellaspe has referred this statemcat to uny verson 


who woule ccnow where Ueseie Stunds iitl 


we 


Vevele inherited the anvlicen diaconate, the office beings regcrded 
eae ou cteppin: stone to the presbyteorate. funy chuschmen vocey votn in 
Encdia Enc aorcad, belicve thot tas Claconate as traditionally uncerstood 


shoule. be reconsicered. Gendell. has olayed a leadi 


& oort in the 
ensuing ucbete. 

vonstitutionally @ Cesel. Gexcon is asxea tu assist the sresbyter 
by helping in vac Llitursy, conducting bavtisms, givins cere to the voor 
ena necay anc tending t. the tenvovalities of the church. he is to 


instruct the youns und catecuunens, reich the Word end give roneral 


“ a en ae Wey cate ~ Beis sot L nite Pars ° “ ‘yah ss % a 
CSE LStonoe in 9estor Ll enc evenvelisitic ork. Un the oflice of 


the Gicconste the vonstitution hes this to sey: “whe ministry of tae 
wieconnte ney oe uncertesen tor Life, eecseseeee. DY Seresons who hove been 


acegutced Dor wnis iinictry br th. ciocce. an cuthorities cna ucve 
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aa Whe Giecon. to oa. . live-wime callin: 


chnviuerec in Jsouto Indic in loc. 


Geiticion of the Giacon te as copiormced in Uesese COWreEnced soon 
altcr union. rroposals it the second and Third synod sugsested that 
the office be regerded as & real and distinct Tora of ninistey Bb 
deeuae loter, the Theolosiael comission livccuisce ore 
Giaconete be nade « CGintinet oivice in Vevele pe LOC. ( tacelosieel 


colle «© tuter ta uernckel) in lyG3 tnou hv tant the orobliem centred in 


the auestion: now vould vac Ciece. be oO Cebines oa casting 


PROa the oreseytercte onc loivy tune men coule be convinced thot tne; 
nec & Giving vocation to thot vaini.toy? ie thourht tant tuc order 

aust be distin vuisned not only sunction tly wut tocoloriecwliy one should 
be oxemined hietovicelisy. Soy too Ciest tare. Gonturies Geveens hod 


peen conterned witi Liturciced eG@unibstretive war reliet oeedituace ond 


net until the firth century thet ceacons were weed tor litur icol 


sunstione: ¢ lone. there wes no neccd Vor tae Gloconete to be univorn 
tarournouy the vould. gots Gli nad vecen en ordering in resnmonse to 
a oorticular situstion ona Simileriy Uevele Cicconite shoulé be a 

response to the neecs of iventictn century Indic. woe Lott conclucdec 


t 


his «2ticle by maxing two oerectical sestions walien vere cesiznec to 


iliustrate Ris uncerstendinsy of the oftvicc. the aincon te coule os 
MoCS TO ve ua entrenely vle:ible iastrument, end would be usca in 
every ooselole way «8 any Derticulnr necé “rose. adltcrnatively the 
ciéecon.te could oc used ‘ore oarticularly to reiieve church lencurs of 
Mely ecainictrative dutics. “nis vwoulu give Leaders more time ior 
their pestorel works ond might wronote ¢. iaore devoted and disciplined 


ateituce tovards administretion. Toe imvortant taing was to renove the 


oresent ambicuity os the diaconete ana for its distinct status ond 
function to be recovered in some Vay or sone? 
In its report to the 1964 synod, the Theological Comnrission noted 
thet some dioceses aeporeci=ted the need Yor a reconsideration of the 
diaconate but t.at others were in favour of maintaining the status Guo. 
The Commission thought that because 6.5.1f. was not bound by tradition 
in the same way thet other churches were it had « special part to play 
in the worldwide debate. it had been on U.5.L1e's initiative th:t the 
Baith and Order Commission was to study the diaconete. The Theological 
Commission could have added that 0.5.1. had already been given a 
valuable insight into liturgical service through its Order of Women. 
The synoi was made to understand thet the present diaconate did little 
to express Christ's compassion through his Church and that even though 
Uedel. had a wide range of programmes involving service, they were not 
related to the liturgical and ordained ministry of the Church. Cedel. 
needed a representative organ of .the Church's diakonia undertaken in 
the name of Christ and this could best be expressed in a life-time 
calling to serve. As an initial move C.s.1. could ordain some men 


directly to the presbyterate and the dioceses might teke steps towards 


electing and training men for this diakonia and seek suitable employ- 
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ment for the new-styled deccons. 
In 1965 2 Constitutional amendment was proposed to this effect. 

The clause in the Constitution which now reads, “Persons who have been 
selected as candidates for the presbyterate shall ordinarily ..... receive 
ordination to the diaconate ......" should read instwad ‘may receive 
ordination to the Siaecuztese 4? The Ministerial Committee of 1968 

found that there were only twenty four honorary deacons in the United 
Church anc thst most of these were employed in C.s.I. institutions and 
expected to be ordained presbyter in the near future. The Committee 


concluded thet the attempt to create a permanent diaconate hed failed. 
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It was to be hoped that the church would develop a genuine diaconate: 

a body of men and women in the full-time service of the church, 

theologically trained and well versed in the principles end methods 

of service to modern iociees AO) 
The Proposed Constitution includes «= longer section on the 

diaconate than the present C.o-l. Constitution. The deacon is 

expected to help the Church to foliow Christ as servant to all men, 

andto use the Church's resources to thet end. He is also to assist 

the congregation and celebrant in worship and in the other activities 

of the local church. Furthermore iie is to encourage members to 

witness to the world in their daily work and to forward peace, justice 

and wisdome The Proposed Constitution intends thet the diaconate become 

a life-time office and that it normally ve undertvken in an honorary 

ee eC Le 
In 1971 the wheolosicel Connaission wished to stress two points 

With wesire to the aiaconute. first, the Gluconsl neturc of the 

Church nowaea to be eficctively cenaongtretec. allay cecondly, the 

structure ox the ovGeincu ministey should ore cifictively sym.olise 

the claconal charecter or the cnurch. Avcoralnely the voneciseion 

prooosce. tnhi.t ae..cons ovecome, ‘the sacrumenteul link between Uhrist ond 

the whole consves:tion's call to be involved in the diaconal ministry 

ot Ghrist in the world". vhis woule meke the deacon's runction in 

litursy such as in intercessions end at the receiving of the ofrertory, 
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particularly meeningful. 


llembersnivo 

the laity ere almost ecually divided tetween those who enjoy the 
privileges anc responsibilities of full fellowship and those who do not. 
A large proportion of mexbers in U.o.L. remain for many years in the 


church witnout attaining comiunicant status. 


P. Y. Luke has assessed the significance of U.a.I.ts large 


96. 


proportion of non-communicating adults. His survey was restricted to 


a .articuler area in ticdak Diocese which hac formerly come under the 


wesleyon -ission. In only one oF tne consregetions uncor study 


were OVER helY wie embers comaunicents, but wll vno wishea to co wo, 
voted ot local Church clection. cessuite the Vonstitutionel srovicion 
woich confines votins riechts to full mciibers of the Church. ‘whey 
made Little distinction between those vho hea aticined comnunicent 
stetus onc those who hea not, onc indece some who ved been contirmed 
were not aware tht thoy were cntitled to comaunicate! Very lew 
understood the significance of Holy Communion. P. Y. Luke believed 
that the number of so-called “sooc"or active Christians who took part 
in congregationel life bore no relextion to the number who were 
communicants. In some pastorates — not studied in his book - P. Y. 
Luke found the distinction between communicant and non~communicant 
status taken more seriously. at least one presbyter likened the 
step made at confirmetion to a men entering a house having been sitting 
on the geeenaac 
Distinction between the two groups cannot be very marked since 
preparation for and adnission to full fellowship varies so widely 
from one area and another. Pastorates from a Congregationalist 
tradition have been particularly prone to enter candidates lightly for 
Confirmation while Anglican pastorates take the step more seriously and 
as a consequence Confirmation is more likely to be seiayea The 
Constitution allows any of the rites for admission to communicant status 
which were in use before union. The Anglicans have been able to give 
the clearest lead in this respect with their service of Confirmation end 
Chepter Two cited this very instance as en example of U.o.1.'s success 
as a comprehensive union. There has been an interesting change in the 


beC.i- service of Confirmation. The title previously read, “An Order 


for the Reception of Baptised Persons into Full Membership of the 


Church". The phrase "full Hembership" has been changed to "Full 
Pollowship" - membership is complete at baptism. 

The reluctance felt by members to take the step of Confirmation, 
arises, in part, from a general desire not to be committed. Baptism 
may have been the result, not of conversion, but of © mixed marriage; 
the partner wishing to follow the example of the other party. 
alternatively baptism mey heve seen in the context of group conversion 


ee 


“or mass-movement", anc the sense of vocation may, therefore, be week. 


But v. Y. Luke detected & lack of comnitment even amongst some new 
congresations. Poe snortesc of lesdersnip - ordained ane leg - 

ds scrhaos culerly to bDleme Loy tae Lair number of non-comiunicuting 
EGULUS « Cne envcoureving: sign ne emerged throuch the voments 
#cllowship, tembershin of which is conTined to communicants. In some 
areas there hes been © remurxaole increase in the number of women 
receiving communion. 

Just as Confirmetion is often delayed in C.o.T., so too is infent 
anc adult baptism. when baptism does teke vleace it is sometimes not 
texen seriously and, as in other parts of Christendom, is regarded as 
nothins more then «= neming ceremony. Renewal end Advence found thet 
there were a large number of adults uncer instruction for baptism who 
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never seemed to acvance seyond the catechumenate. In an earlier 
chapter division it was shown how baptism might be delayed for doctrinal 
reasons « This is cuite a different matter than delay resulting from 


a refusel to be committed. 


In 1955 Sister C. Graham (Missionary deaconess: founder of u.s.I. 
Order of jomen and of the domen's Fellowship) mainteinesd that C.s.I. 
would not be guite whet it was without women; anc that women, Yor their 
part, should not be regarded themselves as separate from the rest of 


God's Church. (52) 
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Women's work in the United Church finds its visible expression in 
the dJomen's fellowship founded in 1948 «nd the Order of Women inaugurated 
in 195¢é. women, both within the context of these societies and 
individually, make a very important contribution to the life of the 
cuurch. Many congregetions in rural areas were hardly awere of the 


union, even fifteen years after its ineusuretion and “at is vrecicely 
? i uf 
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at this 9olat thet women eme méxinge vhoir most veluabdle contribution" .s??/ 


as tcuchers and instructors, they guide nev congrergetions cna individual 


2 


converts in the feith, visiting villeges from a neighbouring church—-group. 
Older congregations thet may nave grown stale are reminded of forgotten 
truths by enthusiastic bends of sible women. In some congregations 
wonen take the lecd in worshiv anc in pestoral auties. This is 
especially likely to be the case when there is no resident presbyter, 
deacon or evangelist. 

As members of a united #ellowship, women help to give isolated 
village congreg.tions the feeling thi t they belong to a larger whole. 
The i'ellowship operates in every diocese but the extent to which women 
participete in church life varies from area to area devending upon the 
dominant tradition in the diocese or region. Partly because of the 
wide range of social and educational background represented in the 
Fellowship women feel that, as a fellowship, they have broken more 
barriers than any other movement in U.o.1. 

women, in town and country, work side by side with men. They 
teach, conduct services, lead Bible classes and visit Christian and non 
Christian homes; their visits to Muslim homes being especially important. 
They sley their part in industry and commerce and are active in medical 
work. In town perishes where there were several denominations before 
1947, the Fellowship has served to bring members of the different 


traditions together. 


It is not surprising therefore that some women should,feel that the 


I9« 


church fails to give them sufficient recognition. They ask that they 
may be better represented not only on the committees of the church (for 
they often have a place here), but within the ordained ministry. The 
Synod, in 1970, looked forward to the time, as many churchmen do 
throughout Christendom, when women could become pare of the ordained 
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ministry of the church. The Order of Women in (.S.1. has proved 
a useful catalyst in the debate and naturally serves to give C.5.1. 
some experience of the movement forwarding the ordination of women. 
In the meanwhile the Theological Commission proposed that adequate 
security be given to women who offer themselves for full-time service 


in the church, and that the ordaining of women to the diaconate be 


considered immediately. 


The future of the Church depends upon its children and young people. 
By 1970 0.5.1. teenagers and members in their early twenties had come 
to regard their age-group as comprising a group in its own right. By 
that year youth leagues and associations hadalready been formed though 
they remained far less co-ordinated than the Women's Fellowship. 

At Synod level youth organisation is still in its infancy. The 
first all-C.5.I. Assembley was held in May 1970. One of its organisers 
has said that the aim of the Assembley was threefold: to lead people 
into a vital confrontation with Christ, bring them together for prayer 
and study, and encourage them to lead a life of service and witness in 
the world. In the 1960s C.s.I. Synod had a part-time youth secretary 
and invited youth observers to its bi-ennial proceedings. Youth 
organisation has been most prominent at diocesan level. Renewal and 
Advance noted that all dioceses had their own youth work committee 
though the effectiveness of diocesan action veried considerably. 
Diocesan organisation concentrated on the nanagement of assemblies, 


retreats and camps. na local level young C.S.i. men and women 
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joined leagues and associations and, as with the women's Fellowship, 
the youth leagues have been successful in overcoming caste and other 
social barriers. 

Young members play an important part in the life of U.vei. congreg- 
ations. This desvite the fact thet oresbyters are .Tten slow to 
encourage young peoole and ére esvecially backward in suggesting to 
young nen that they might be ordained. Of the congregations studied 
by P. Y. Luke, only two out oi the nine had an organised youth guild, 
put this did not mean thet young members in other congregations failed 
to perform their duties. They constituted most of the company at 
evenings vrayers and often took the lead in churca activities. In 
other vastoreates the youth were involved in Christian drama and were 
keen to attend night classes when available, though ?. Y. Luke reported 
that night classes had been closed in the Jangarai Section under 
study, 2? Young members also like to teke a lead in worship and to 
encourage new ideas in the church. The B.C.wW. has often been 
especially appreciated by younger worshippers anc it may be that they 
will speer head any liturgical adventure et congregations1 level in 
the future. Central Kerala Diocese youth societies have their own 
mission in Dornakal Diocese. 

The ‘theological Commission reporting to the Twelfth synod, made 
several suggestions thut could lead to increased youth participation 
in Ghurch life. The voting age might be reduced from twenty one to 
elghtcen, and young members could be included in the comnittees and 
councils of the church. The Commission concluded that the “present 
lack of drive and adventure" in the church could be due to the neglect 
of responsible youth participetion in the decision making bodies of 
the church. (56) It is highly uniikely that fuiler representation 
would operate to much effect. Youth involvement in church life 


cannot be measured by the proportion of members sitting on committees. 
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Involvement is measured, rather, by the life and witness of members in 
service for Christ and for their fellow men, and the Synod would do well 
to encourage personal involvement at the congregational level. 
Participation in council can follow neturally from work undertaken in 
the congregations, but cannot be used as a device to promute youth 
involvement. As such it will not work. Vedele women were found to 
have made their most significant contribution in the pastorate and «ut 
the congregational level. It was work done on this score which had given 
the women's Pellowship and Order the resvect thet was their due. 

Desovite the success of youth leagues, assemblies and kindred 
interdenominationel bodies such as the sundey school movement, it does 
seen thet durine the 1960s, U.o.l. was losing its young members. 

Initial trainins in the faith seemed to leave no indelible mark in so 
many cases. The chanses provoged by the VYheologicel Commission in 


L970, were intended to reverse this »vattern. 


dural .and Urban Gonereuinions 
In 1959 Wedak Diocese had thirty six rural vastorates and eight 
urban pastorates and a similar ratio existed in the other dioceses of 
the United Church. Uedel. today remains largely rural though some 
areas are becoming increasingly urbanised in line with the rest of 
Indian society. 
Village congregations face illiteracy and unemployment and 
consequent poverty while town churchmen not exempt from these difficulties, 
have also to desl with language and denominational distinctions not met 
with in many rural vastorates. Not surprisingly the life and 
circumstances of village congregations reflect Indian social life in 
generél. Sienbers of the cuurch usually work for Hindu landlords and, 
in contrast to the Muslims, ere not expected to live in separate 
communities. they remain superstitious and rarely reject entirely 


the Hindu faith of their environment. Mixed marriages between 
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Christians and non-Christians are very common, and if the marriage is to 
be performed by Christian rites the presbyter is asked to ofiiciate on 
2 particular day because that day is considered auspicious. A 
previous chapter division made the point that presbyters only rarely 
visited outlying villages. Their stay may be very short since poor 
accomodation encourages a speedy departure. Here is a major contrast 
with urban church life. In these congregations, often wealthy enough 
to support their own pastor, the presbyter is always on the spot and 
able to be called at any time. This naturally has an important 
psychological advantage as well as enabling church and personal business 
to be arranged conveniently and efficiently. 

In the past, rural church-groups have received support from two 
main sources, both of which have been threatened in recent years. 
There has been, first, the diocesan village school which provides, or 
used to provide, a teacher and general encouragement to the congregation; 
and, secondly, the mission structure, which has helped the village 
church financially. Today C.S.1. schools and other welfare institutions 
are mainly located in urban or semi-urban areas, ,wwhile village schools 
are run by the Government. Mission finances are less likely to be sent 
directly to a local church. Village congregations face spiritual 
problems in addition to vastoral and economic difficulties. They are 
often isolated and in need of a norm against which they may make a 
stand in faith. Inevitably deformed patterns of faith and worship 
spring up in rural congregations comprised of members who are illiterate 
and who have little contact with people outside their own village. 
P. Y. Luke noticed that Christians in the villages he surveyed seemed 
to lack credal knowledge and often had no proper place of worship. 
Presumably such a place could act as a focal point and as a means of 
encouragement to the Christian community, existing as it does in a land 


of shrines, temples and symbols of the Hindu faith. 
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Bishop E. B. Thorp (Bishop in Tiruchirapalli-Tanjor) has reported 
on the plight of Christians in the western part of his diocese. The 
first converts had come from one comnunity and they had been quick to 
take advantage of the opportunities offered them. The younger members 
had left for more profitable employment elsewhere and as a result these 
congregations mainly consisted of children and elderly people. Later 
there w.re further converts made, this time among a rather backward 
community of leather workers and scavangers. These people were 
becoming numerically more numerous and as a result the average level 
of literacy and leadership in western Tiruchirapalli-Tanjore Diocese 
had deolinea.\?2) 

Remedies for the plight of village congregations have been slow 
to emerge. Forms of worship suitaple to village congregations are 
needed and the Liturgy must be adapted so that rural members, who have 
received little instruction, can appreciate ,and understand the fucherist. 
liven more important there must be at least one trained worker in each 
cnurch-group. Until the time comes when an honorary oresbyter is 
established in every C.5.1. congregetion the plea of Bishop Thorp must 
stand. "Our policy must be to create a body of lay voluntary workers, 
several in each villace.$ ile enviseged that these workers would 
constitute a charismatic ministry, each one acting as he or she was able, 
ana would be supplemented by a trained catechist cven though support for 


this coulc not come from the church-group itself. 


Urban pastorates have their own problems but these are well lmown 
tO western cuurches. whe xeve I. ie Whomas (a2 missionary in Benge lore ) 
listed theee of the ch:liengses which urban conerer:tions must fece in 
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see eStublished in the olcer, central city areas while the sooulous 


suburbs hove conpletely outstripped church pvlenning. Yhe urben church 


hos also to find new veys of maling the Gospel relovant to secular sian. 
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vith other sociths. oe euro] Curisticn often intverrotes vell cJLta wis 
windu mcishnbour - too well et thao. — but ws urben counterourt can 
doel secure Ldn vhoe cnurcn-rroud onc virtvuclly Yorvcet bis wincu ov 


muclin nelehbour. ols is csuecioliy lively to ve 
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VOL one, country conercersy tions @) insines uvon onc anotaur et 
TIMES. JLOCESEN uno Yastorcute votreats, anc meetings of the women's 
tellowship brine city Christians to the country while employment often 
brinss rursl Christians to tas town. YOWN MENDETS E2o vometince curled 
uvon to momenber theis rurci brovhers ena the rursl congvrerm.tion irom 
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revuciate one another". tie OF bhe ost Amoortant tausce that é 
Veveie bishon sertorms is to act os peacemuxer between rivel rrouns. 
P. £. Luxe who wrote more nopefully than Renewal and Advance, Youna that 
disputes within a consrcgztion were generally settled in the end though 
this was often difficult to acanieve. Despite plenty of evidence to 
the contrary he was able to discover a genuine and lively congregational 
fellowship in the c.urch-groups he studied. Where the congregation 
was of only one caste this sense of fellowship tended to reinforce 
caste solidarity, but where the congregation consisted in several 
sub-castes, church group solidarity coulda transcend communal aixferences © 
Western observers may view Indian Church factionalism particularly 
seriously as the parties have no hesitation in turning to civil courts 
of law. This is in fact a step more reacily taken in the east than 
in England and need not reflect the gravity of a serious dispute after 
all. Bishop Newbigin thought that many members could not afford to 
litigate and that this restricted the nunber of applicetions to the 
civil courts. Renewal and Advance claimed that, "There can be few 
countries where church members so easily rush to the law court against 
their fellow members or against church authorities."(63) The 
Constitution provides for local, diocesan and Synod courts but members 
do not hesitate to switch to civil litigation if 0.5.1. courts decide 
against their suit. 
These suits against people and authorities may all too often be 
justified. Although charges are sometimes made to score a point or 
to detract from the real issue, “instances of misappropriation in local 
church finances «ees... come to light with depressing Pecaucn. 


There is little evidence to suggest that Indian Christians are any more 


honest than their Hindu neighbours. 
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some of the worst factionalism comes to light at church elections. 
C.5éI. members are unsure as to whet form democracy should take in the 
church, but, while the debate continues, C.5.I. is nevertheless 
democratic in many areas of its life. Christians often have little 
status in Indian society and the church is their one chance to be 
fully represented or even to represent. Accordingly many of the 


members join in ecclesiastical party politics with alacrity. 


Caste 

Nothing has more adversely affected the life and growth of C.s.1. 
than factionalism arising from caste and communalism. Renewal and 
Advance noted thet while untouchability had largely disappezred other 
communal distinctions still survived. In some church~groups, ell, 
or almost all, members are from one community while in other church- 
groups there are members from several communities. In the case of 
congregetions made up of a single sub-caste, a convert fron unotner 
caste will often find itv particularly dirricult to integrute sith the 
congsreg.tion. He may in consecuence work as an indevoendent evengelist. 
A villegse may heve two churches, each suv;orted by a different community. 

It is usually understood that union itself hes not been the cause 
of further rivalry in the congregetions of U.».1. The blame is 
attributed rather to missionaries, church authorities, or particular 
communities ~ which have been responsible for acquiescing in, or even 
encouraging the endurance of India's age old social structure within 
the Church. It is pointed out thet all churches in India face similar 
rivalry. In 1969 there was not one harijan priest in the Mar'thoma or 
Jacobite churches. E:.ch community invariably worshipped in separate 
ehurches in the Mar Thomas Church while in U.5.1l. they frequently, though 
not invariably, dic so. The Jacobite Church did not organise its 
congregations into caste grouping though in practice membership from 


backward classes was very small. The failure of members within a 
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Church to live in harmony inust be very damaging to these churches in 
their witness to the Hindu society around them. The Syrian Christians 
have seemed esovecially unable to accept the notion of ecuality in Christ. 
This has been reflected in a refusal to intermarry, to take meals 
together except on rare occasions, to provide cven an adequate  astoral 
organisation in backward areas, to worship together or even to shure 

the same sanbteniesn cer But though all churches are burdened with 
factionalism on communal iines, the fect is that union has increased 
communal tension in certain areas of church life by voringing together 
peoples of different communities that had existed side by side in 
pre-union days. The caste question had previously been evaded because 
members of different groups usually belonged to different denominations. 
This fact of union - bringing together of communities within the Church 
for the first time - has been even more common at pastorate, diocesan 
and Synod level than in the congregation. Members irom various 
communities (while perhaps themselves in separste congregations) have 

to elect common representetives and these in turn mect in councils and 
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assemblies. The Renewal and Advance Report need not have been 
surprised that elections seem to bring out the worst in casteism for it 
is in the democratic running of the Church that communities are often 
brought especially close together. There is one other communal problem 
arising “rom union. It is generally considered that some denominations 
have been more successful than others in eliminating caste strife. 
Union has meant that grievances already in one tradition can spread to 
another like an infectious disease if church leaders and the local 
communities do not act circumspectly. 

Canon H. Wittenbach (visitor to 0.5.1. from England and secretary 
of C.i.5. 1961 to 1965) speaking in 1959667) thought that C.s.I,'s 
ereatest challenge was to reconcile different castes within the church 


and especially caste rivalry that had resulted from the union. 
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Casteism can be best examined by a series of case studies and this is 
the plan adopted for the remaining peragraphs of the chapter. The 
first case study is taken from Medak Diocese, the second from Tanjore 
Diocese and the last two studies are from Kerala State. 

In the pastorute studied by P. Y. Luke there were communal tensions 
between two out-caste groups —- the Malas and the Madigas. The Malas 
had come into the church first and theyresented the claim of the 
Madigas for equality when they too became Christians. fembers of the 
Mala community had always regarded themselves as superior and their conver- 
Sion hed not changed this attitude. The resentment recorded by §.- Y. 
luke stemmed ma@inly from the Mala community. Malas objected to 
Madige presbyters but Madiga congregations tolerated Mala presbyters. 


Again, in several villages the Malas refused to share the same well with 


their fellow Mediga Christians. In recent years there has been 
increased contact between the two groups. They have worshipped 
togsether and eaten 2 common meal on public occusions. But taney remiin 
separatec. in most matters. llurprieges, Yor exemple, are ctill within 
ons comaunity anc: the two gommunities do not eat together in tineir ow 
hones or drink from the same well. 

Communal guarrels in the Dharapuram—Karur area of Tanjore Diocese 
led to a secession from G.u.l. Here the Nadaris, like the Madigas of 
ledak, had come into the church later than the Adidravida Christians. 
The Madaris held few ecclesiastical posts and telt that they were 
persecuted by the Adidravida Christians. They have a strong sense of 
community discipline and this was to he invoked later in the dispute. 
In 1954 two Madaris were chosen for the ministry and were later ordeined. 
The community to which they belonged looked up to them for leadership 
in the struggle against dominstion by the Adidravidas. The Madaris, 
now more self-confident with their own spokesmen alleged discrimination 


in church appointments, transfers and admissions. The diocesan leaders 
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meade some attempt to patch up the difficulties but as in the case 

of Madara and North Kerala, they did not deal redically with the 
problem. Eventually, in 1969, a group of young Madaris formed an 
“Association for Backward Christians". Separation wes not at first 
envisaged but in February 197U the crisispoint was reached and the Madari 
Christicns were called upon to teks a stand behind their two _resbyters. 
About 20,00U mombere left U.5.1. They have demonstrated tacir 
cetermination to remuin an indesendent group ~— following the Poitn and 
oréer of vevel. but irce irom interverence by other comaunivics in 
church arfeirs. 65) 


Communal tections in kerela asve.r to ve nove conslex than elsewhere 


he 


th UVeveda the denominetionsl pattern has no pearaliel una aenomination— 
alism has contrivutea to casteism in herala. Coly in this wtate is tnerve 
@ large ond weolthy soyrien conmmunivy. vyricns comprised the rirst 
Christian Church in India and members of that church heve enjoyed 
privileges granted to them by the Rajas ana a higher social standing 

than l.ter converts froia other communities. vert in the socisl scele 

in heralu, there sre lurge numbers of Nader end sehava Christicns. 

These two comaunities hove very Gitterent origins but hold the same 
position in cocicty. They axe enterprising unu asrd worsxing pcoples 

ane oteng midvay betvecn the soyrian comaunity ond memosrs from the 
beckward or "haerijen'' clesses. The first converts oy zoman miscioneries 
vere Yro: the rarava ana Mukuva conmunities. they ore VYishers by trade 
and their ensloynent kecos them seyeratec from other Chuech sroups. 
because oF this these ,eople do not eccome involved in the rivelvics 

thet arilict relations between other communities. Yost ox the trouble 
is centrec in the rulages, varayas aud releted sub-castes. until 1655 
these bacsscrd pcoples hed ueen in bondage to the hirher cistes. Lo 
this day relations between them enu nenbers Prom higher socicl groups 


+ 


heave been enbittered by deen hostility ené sussicion on both sides. 


Until recently the Pulagas and rerayas were untouchables ona otuer 
communities have founda the Herijan demand For recognition and ecuelity 
very herd to comsly with - even thouga it is a demead being made all 
over the sub—continent. Sackwerd class Christians cluim that 
persecution tekes place on cll levels ot Church life. It is present 
in personal reletionshivs, in Church administration ena appointments 
and in the general socio-economic outlook. The Syrian Christians, 
in reply, say that, unlike the Nadars, these Pulagas and Parayas have 
been slow or even unwilling to take up the opsortunities which have been 
offered to them. Kerala C.o.I. also has tribal Christians in its 
membership. These have proved to be w real asset to the church. 
Their isolation from the rest of 0.5.1. has meant that, like the Paravas 
and Mukuvas they do not become involved in caste and communal strife. 

In South Kerala Diocese conflict exists between the Nadar Christians 
and the backward class Christians. The south Kerala Church was 
already torn by factionalism in 1947. Congregational hesitancy 
regarding bishops in particular and union in general added complexity 
to an already tense situation. The Harijan communities which formed 
an important and vocal minority on LM.s. Councils opposed the Scheme 
and campaigned actively against its implementation, D. Devasahayam 
(Member of the 5.I.U.C. Church Union Committee until 1947), leading 
the opposition. Harijan Christians, who entered the Church later than 
other converts, felt they were being discriminated against by the Nadar 
community « Accordingly they asked for L.l.S. money to be channdéilled 
directly to their own officers. This was agreed. They also got 
permission to set up their own governing council and district. Union 
was not popular amongst this group for several reasons. Episcopacy 
seemed to perpetuate the condition of the backward classes and more 
importantly, union would mean that the link between themselves and L.M.S. 


Board (which by now supported the Scheme ) would be weakened. Despite 


this opposition the South Kerala s.L.u.C. came into the union in 1947 
as the Diocese of south Travencore. Tae anti-C.oei. party remained 
firm end C.Sel. was at first untegonistic towerds the seperctists who 
issued numerous writs agulnst Ueoel. end caused several churches to 


pe closed. macecently however Uevei-e lecders have sttenpted 


reconciili«ation. In vweyicmber 1969 it wes noted thut onti-veseLe agite- 


tion nai largely disiupoeureés ater court aevisions had moved cguinst 
the Gissentvers. sone of the Ssevearatists heave jolnea tao United Church. 
Vewsel. in Vadhye Kerala has an ulmost equal nunbver of Syrian and 
lower caste Christians. Once again it was the lower social grouos 
that came later into the Church. There has been a tile of conflict 
from the time of their conversion. In 1960, the tev. V. J. stephen 
(Covel. vresbyter) founded « “Sevarate Administration Movement" in 
rotaliation for oyrian discrimination agcinst backward class communities. 
The Diocesan Guthoritviss benned the Movement. This steo nigat hove bean 
justified if tne Diocese hac texen suificient action to corsect santtors 
Lor the buc..ward members. In the delicate situation thet hed been 
alloved to develop action was necessary that wes not only foir but 
th:t was clearly seen to be fcir. In Yoot the Diocese Gid «ill too 
little. five yoars lutor, the sev. stephen, sepor:ted trom Uevel. 
ana with some two thousana Yollovers “ordained tiventy four ministers 
most of whom were retired lay workers of the Diocese. vhe other cleven 
verijen ministers dia not rollo.w suit. with americen heip tne 
separatist grouy has remained independent of U.v.i. though some members 
have rejoined the United Church. Geoel. synod had set ud & ratuer 
ineficctual committee bevore 1965, but after the ritt had occured Ceuel. 
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decders acted with nore positive results. an asoisotent bishop 


from the backward classes was aosointed ena the Diocese has done its 


best, wita a smell purse, to improve the lot of Harijea members. 


Thirty churches heave been Gediccted in baciward stations and women and 


youth sroups heve worked actively towards integrating the various 
communities. Not surprisingly relations between C.o.l. and "bishop" 
Stephen's self-styled “Anglican Church of Travancore and Cochin" have 
been strained. The diocese has rejected pleas, made from responsible 
sources in Coser. (7) to allow the dissenters the use of churches for 
services and burials upon recuest. 

In C.5.1. in Kerala there have been two sincere yet conflicting 
attempts to settle communal factions in the church. The first 
approach has sought to deny the force of casteism anda to act irrespective 
of communal distinctions. Conflicts are avoided by sweeping prospective 
trouble under the carpet. Neutral officers, such as missionuries, 
have been nominated for the episcopacy to avoid casteism at elections. 
The hope is that by this attitude caste rivalries will eventually 


isappear in the church just as they are becoming slowly less important 


Q: 


in society throughout India. The second attitude takes casteism more 
seriously, admits its inevitability and seeks to set up ecclesiastical 
structures that will ensure that all groups are represented. In so 
doing communal distinctions are maintained and even respected. Bach 
group finds that it is in its interest to preserve its identity in 
order to maintain its nominee in ecclesiastical office. Dre Ae Je 
George (C.5.I. layman in Neyyur) writing in 1966 presented a forceful 
case for weighting episcopal constitutions in accordance with caste 
grouping. These constituents would exist within a framework of fewer 
and larger C.S.I. dioceses as is the method adopted in the Mar Thoma 
Church. Dr. George maintained that caste should be accepted and that 
it was not necessarily wrong because it was Indian and not Western. 
Social distinctions that hinder aieaeoiaesa occur in Western Hurope. 

In a rather severe article he said that episcopacy had been but a mixed 
blessing in caste struggles. Without providing any evidence he said 


that bishops gave patronage to their own caste or played off one caste 


ti36 


against another. He went on to note that although most members of 
C.o.1. Dioceses in Kerala and Tamil Nad were of Harijan or Nadar origin 
only a very few bishops had come from these groups. Dr. George's 
solution was not to eliminate the episcopate but to model it on the 
lines suggested above. In "Kerala Diocese", for instance, which would 
include all three of the present dioceses in Kerala State, there would 
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be a Nedar, an Hzhava, a Pulaya and a Syrian bishop. Dr. George 
has touched on some important ideas. Our own study has given grounds 
to suggest that the present system is unsatisfactory and that diocesan 
leaders fail to act when they should. They prefer at times to bury 
their heads in the sand. it may be that the synod should be able to 
act with greater freedom. Bishoo Newbigin, in a more general context, 
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has suggested that the Dioceses have too much autonomy. This must 
certainly be the case if they fail to support the underorivileged 
communitics leaving them insecure and dominated py the more vowerrul 


ena vetter educated members. 


The Kerala Church is elive and strong despite its comumunel factions 


but & chuin is only az strong as its weuxest link. in the cese of 
herala it is casteism vnich forever threatens to ores the chain. ‘rhe 


sroblem must be tacilea on three planes. splrituelly inoivicauals huve 
tO be brousnt to reventance over their caste attitudes. liombers neea 


to be weminaea tiut in Christ there is neither syriaa nor W.dar, neither 


usnevea nor fulagu. Any Church thet acculesces in on cssurption of 
superiority of one community over another, resudiates the Gospel. On 


another olane the psychologicel attitudes of superiority and inferiority 
must be rooted out. Children, esveciszily, need to be taught the positive 
worth of cach tradition and the neeg ov cacn community for the other. 
Thirdly the problem of caste in veoele must be taccled on & socio- 
economic level. Yhe Tndded. covernmment nu veGi working Yor tnc w 


4 


ot Harijen Incicns for years but the Church hus been slow to follow the 


viven oy tne state. As Lar @s resources oad moachinery will 
be of 


i“ 


deed 


urd members. Yo some ettent this wus cone in 
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uplizt of thoir bogs 


the Lyct0s but there is still fer morc to do. 
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Chapter V -— Missionary Practice and Outlook of The Church of South 
India 


It has been said that evangelism is essentially something done 
locally «4) This is evidently true of (.5.I. and the following account 
concentrates upon:congregational and inter—pastorate or diocesan 
evangelistic activity. For the sake of completeness a final chapter 
division studies the more important decisions taken by the Synod on 
this subject in the 1960s. 

C.S.I., in common with most other churches, has had to re-examine 
her understanding of Mission. The ensuing debate, in the United 
Church, has naturally not been conclusive but a wider understanding 
of Mission has emerged. Something of this understanding will become 
clear as the chapter proceeds. 

The words, “Mission” and "evangelism" have become debased in recent 
years so that their use can become too inclusive or variable to be 
meaningful. However, with the possible exception of the word “witness", 
there are no substitutes and both terms will be used in the following 
account. They are sometimes used ‘itenchaueeuniys.\*? but "evangelism" 
will usually refer more particularly to the setting-forth of the Kerygna ~ 
an activity within the context of Mission. Kerygmatic proclamation has 
been understood as the chief component of Mission. Such an assumption 
has been widely questioned in recent years, but the practical missionary 
endeavour of C.5.1. in the 1960s continued to reflect this traditional 
understanding and so the emphasis in this chapter is appropriate. 

The account is sub-divided according to missionary method. The 
subject might have been approached in other ways. A description of 
evangelistic activity presented on a diocese by diocese basis might have 
given a tidier result, but such an approach would have been extremely 


difficult since dioceses differ so much in administrative efficiency. 
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A discouraging account of mission from one particular diocese may 
reflect poor diocesan communications rather than a dearth of evangelical 
zeal in the congregations. 

Missionary methods may be regarded as either traditional or less 
traditional and some of the newer techniques employed in C.5.I. 
evangelism serve to throw light on the church's wider understanding of 


Mission. 


Pastoral Visitation (and Personal Witness) 


As a result of faithful and diligent pastoral care by members of 
C.S.1. many converts are baptized into the church each year. Pastors, 
Bible-women, honorary and paid church workers combine to form a mighty 
missionary army as they severally pass from home to home, and village 
to village, instructing enquirers, caring for the elderly, the sick and 
the destitute and performing diverse services. Such pastoral concern 
may have no specifically evangelistic intent, but by God's grace the 
work continues, and perhaps at last a single member of the family or 
village asks for baptism. This example may encourege other members 
of the family or community to follow suit. 

As a method of evangelism pastoral visitation can work only slowly 
and without the spectacular results associated with other missionary 
methods but personal testimony and especially as manifested through 
home visitation must be C.5.I.'s most important witness. This is so 
whether the Church's Mission is judged by the number of adults baptized 


or by the effectiveness of its diakonia. (3) A contributor to the 1963 


S.I.C. believed that the biblical imagery associated with sheep and 
shepherds applied as much to evangelists as to pastors. Whoever 
turned his face towards Christ still needed a friendly and compassionate 
concern before a permanent committal to His:person could follow. The 
article was significantly enough entitled "Pastoral Bvangelism™ . (4) 


Members of C.5.1. who are unable to proclaim the gospel in any 
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other way, often have sufficient confidence to visit a non-Christian 
home either in their own village or in the neighbourhood. At a time 
when C.S.I. is anxious to stress the role of the laity, particularly 
as applied to Mission, home visiting and individual witness must be 


regarded as especially important. 


-In 1955 ninety Madigas were baptised in Nagaiahpalli, a village in 
Dornakal Diocese. Two years previously a local presbyter had 
preached in Nagaiahpalli and this had been followed by regular 
visits to the village. Members of the Madiga community then 
asked for instruction and this was given by a young teacher who 

came to live among the Snvaiasee. Oo) 

-Forty-one adults were baptised in a village which lies a few miles 
from Nirmal in Medak Diocese. The conversions, which took place 
in 1960, had arisen as a result of faithful pastoral visiting by 

an evangelist who lived in a neighbouring village. (© 

-Coimbatore Diocese made an appeal for more church workers in 1963 
on the ground that travelling conditions were very poor and regular 
visiting was necessary in view of the fact that many enquirers were 

slow to learn and quick to forget the words of the speaahex,$!? 

-Women have played a particularly important part in pastoral 
visitation. Their work is frequently commended and especially in 
connection with Muslim homes and in rural areas. Particular 
instances of such commendation apply to Rayalaseema Diocese (1963) 
and Tamilnad State (1965) . (8) 

-In 1965 the Madura City Mission was especially concerned with a 
lapsed Christian community in Madura Diocese and as a result a 
young college office worker and his friends undertook to visit the 
village. This they did, teaching and preaching, "regularly and 


faithfully". The office worker would remain into the evenings 


conducting prayer and evangelistic meetings. The lapsed community 
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returned to the Church. 
— Different missionary methods are often combined. An evangelistic 

convention in 1966, in Palem, Dornakal Diocese was the result of 

diligent visiting by a "“semi~literate Christian", Sadhu Prakesh. 

He would walk several miles, to Palem from his own village, meet 

the people in their homes, gather them into groups and there proclaim 
the Gospe1. (1) 
-~ Bishop H. D. L. Abraham of Medak Diocese cited another instance of 

pastoral evangelism in 1970 and this may serve as the last example 

in the present serios. The Pardan tribe inhabit small and remote 

hamlets in hills and forests. "For the last seven or eight years 

a voluntary local preacher and his wife Mr. and Mrs. Yesudas have 

been preaching the Gospel among the Pardans, and kept in close 

touch with the community.......-. AS a result of their ministry a 

couple of hundred of the Pardans have altogether left off the worship 

of the traditional gods and have accepted Jesus Christ as their 


Lord and Master ."(11) 


Personal Witness within a Community 


It has been suggested that acceptance of the gospel by one member 
of a community may lead to others following suit. Individuals concerned 
may or may not be influential members of the community. In the large- 
scale or “mass-movement" baptisms of previous decades it was sometimes 
the case that a leading member of a village received baptisms and that 
the rest of his community followed as a matter of course. This is less 
likely to be the case today even though communal baptisms are still 
conducted. At times individual conversions take place, and baptism is 
conductec in defiance of the village headman or chief land-owner. The 
brave stand made by these people serves to throw the dynamic of the 


gospel into relief and so bring others to Christ. But such instances 


remain comparatively rare. In 1965 Mr. I. F. Kerr compared the 

Mission field as found in the East with that of the West. InIndia 

it is often more appropriate to direct evangelism towards a group rather 
than towards individuals. It is difficult to persuade a member to 

leave his or her community, which in the East is likely to be the outcome 
of conversion and especially if the convert decides to opt out of religious 
aiea? 

— In March 1962 Bishop G. Devadoss of Madura Diocese baptised two 
groups of converts in the Oddanchattram Pastorate. The groups 
had been brought to Christ through the witness of a single member 
of the community. The individuals concerned had been baptised in 
another place and had returned to preach the gospel. In the 
second village visited by Bishop G. Devadoss the convert had 
returned and worked to provide education for the children. (23) 

~- In Medak Diocese a man was converted at an annual festival. He 
returned to his village and offered himself for voluntary workers' 
training. In due course he received a bishop's licence. For 

two years he witnessed for Christ and as a result, eighty members of 

his community were baptised in 1965. A neighbouring village, 

inspired by the example asked for instruction at the same time (24) 
—The Rev. P. Y. Luke recorded several instances of the kind described 
above. A particularly remarkable community decision was taken in 
1960 at Mallupalle - a small hamlet in Medak diocese. Mallupalle 
is in the Jangarai Section of the Wadiaram Pastorate ~ the area 
surveyed by the Rev. P. Y. Luke as noted in Chapter 4. Baptism 
did not take place until 1962. The long time that was allowed to 
elapse between the decision to become Christians and baptism was 
the result of poor pastoral oversight and obstruction by Hindu 


leaders particularly with regard to land registration. The Rev. 


P. Y. Luke records the events which lead up to and which followed 
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baptism but our concern here is with the period that preceded the 
community's decision for Christ. 

An evangelist, temporarily dismissed from service, earned his 
living by instructing a road gang to read. The text book used 
was the Bible, and so it was that one of the men, a Madiga from 
Mallupalle became a Christian. He took the name of "Yohan"; and 
his immediate family were the only Christians in the village. In 
1959 he was asked by his relations to pay his share towards the 
shrine of the village goddess. Yohan refused. His brothers 
were furious and denied him use of the fire and well. 
Further misunderstandings arose and Yohan's stand became more and 
more unpopular. Pinally he was told that he and his family must 
either worship the village deity or leave the village without delay. 
Yohan sought help from a neighbouring Christian village and a 
meeting was arranged between Madiga representatives of those who 
were persecuting Yohan and representatives of the church within 
Wadiaram Pastorate. The Madiga Hindus insisted that, Yohan, 
Christian or not, was obliged to fulfil the duties of his caste. 
They were prepared to put up with his strange ways and ideas but 
only if he accepted his collective obligations. For him to do 
otherwise would be unfair and might anger the village goddess 
(Poshamma). Yohan stood firm and the situation seemed hopeless. 
The Christians then came up with a proposal suggested by P. Y. Luke. 
Yohen would contribute to the renovation of Poshamma's shrine, if 
the Madigas would then help build a prayer hall for the "Lord Jesus". 
Yohan's social associates asked leave to consider this unexpected 
proposal. They returned after luneh and said that they had reached 
their decision. Their decision may be recorded verbatim. "Hither 
Yohan must become like the rest of us and eotsiae ans village goddess 


or we must become like him and worship Jesus Christ. Since we 
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cannot persuade him. to fulfil his obligations to Poshamma, we shall 


(15) 


have to become Christianst" 


The mission of C.5.1. must stand or fall on the willingness of its 
members to witness for Christ in personal testimony. The account, so 
far, will have given a false impression if it has suggested that all 
C.S.I. members work for the proclamation of the gospel. The Rev. P. Y. 
luke has written of a paradox, by which, he says, the Gospel is spread 
in Medak Diocese "without evangelism". He compared the “official" 
diocesan line with its emphasis upon evangelistic duty with the interest 
in evangelism shown by individuals. Members of the Church in the area 
surveyed acted as though the missionary responsibility of a congregation 
rested upon evangelists and presbyters. Even more significantly, Mr. 
Luke concluded that Christians in the villages were little concerned 


with whether a member of the community was a Christian or not. 


Diakonia and #vangelism 
The Church has continually to rethink both the aims and the means 


of Mission. It has already been suggested that C.5.[. has played her 
part in the worldwide debate. There can be no doubt that successive 
synods and Diocesan directives have progressively worked to integrate 

the theory of Mission with service. It is perhaps possible to advance 
this integration too far but it is equally possible to divorce the two 

in such @ way that the gospel is brought into disrepute. Renewal and 
Advance has been criticised for its narrow understanding of evangelism. 
It is claimed that the Report places the ultimate test of Mission in 
terms of conversions whereas the need is to conceive the Mission of the 
Church in other terms. But it cannot be said that "service"and "Mission" 
are synonymous. In Nagpur, 1970, one of the speakers at a study—project 
reminded his listeners of the part service must play in evangelism, but 


he also saidthat important as social service was, it could not be a 
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substitute for proclamation. At some moment non-Christians needed 
to know what motive power lay behind Christian social seavieac 
This chapter is primarily about that "moment". 

It was reported from Dornakal Diocese that at least ninety five 
percetlof converts made their first contact with the Christian faith 
through being advised to pray for help, especially in connection with 
illness. God's initiative on behalf of mankind ~ whether through the 
Church's structures or without the Church - works in men's hearts to 
turn them to faith in Himself. Enough has already been said in this 
study of the church's institutional social programmes. Visions and 
remarkable healings attributed to "Lord Jesus" by non-Christians which 
bring about their conversion sometimes work quite apart from any 
initiative taken by the Church and can hardly be included in a discussion 
of C.S.I. evangelism - except in so far as the very presence of the 
Church provides a visible expression of the faith to which the subject 


(17) 


may turn. In the following examples the church's diakonia has 
clearly served to proclaim the gospel in South India:- 
— Many of the church's permanent missions are centred upon medical 
or other community work. Nirmal Mission operates in Medak Diocese. 
The work of this Mission is essentially pastoral but educational 
facilities are also provided. Both Harijan and Caste converts are 
added to the church year by year as a result of the Mission's work. 
— The Parkal Mission, in Dornakal runs a small dispensary in its 
community house or "ashram". Members of the ashram (an outpost 
of Bethel Ashram in Madhya Kerala) undertake additional social 
work and at the same time proclaim the gospel. 
—"The Nilgiri Mission as a result of its medical and evangelistic 
work in Velliangadu village has reaped a harvest of five adults, 


brought into the church by baptism — immersion on June 25th, a wet 


and cold day." Coimbatore: 1961. (18) 


Lets 


— Reference was made in Chapter three to the conversion of a lad at 
Neyyoor Hospital in 1965 

—A missionary's wife in 1967 undertook welfare work amongst children 
in the area covered by the Nirmal Mission. Gradually she won the 
confidence of parents and other members of the community. 
Consequently they asked for instructiion. This was given and they 
were then baptised. A Similar case was reported in 1968 in which 
a missionary's wife undertook medical work and so became a "real 
means" of witness to women in the area. 

—In 1971 a C.S.I. presbyter provided a plot of land to members of 
a leper community which were then living in slum conditions beneath 
a large road bridge. A scheme to provide the community with an 
independent livelihood was evolved by dialogue between themselves 
and Bishop L. Newbigin. The scheme is now in operation and 
working well. The bishop said that C.5.I. put no pressure on 
the people to become Christians, but that as a matter of fact they 
became more and more attracted to the Christian faith. "The way 
they talk and enjoy coming to prayer and bible study makes me 


(19) 


sure the time will come when they will make their own decision. 


Annual and Occasional Programmes 


Most dioceses organise periodic evangelistic campaigns. The 
programme may include open-air preaching, films, singing, processions 
and distribution of Christian literature. In the northern dioceses 
these campaigns are usually referred to as "Weeks of Witness". The 
Weeks of Witness in the Telugu area were initiated by Bishop V. S. 
Azariah at a time when union negotiations were flagging. Although 

is undecided as to the value of occasional programmes,all 
C.5.1. membership are agreed that very careful follow up work after the 


campaign nust go hand in hand with extensive preparation, if there are 


to be permanent results. Renewal and Advance favoured evangelistic 
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campaigns. In recommendation No. 55 the report advocated "a simultaneous 
evangelistic campaign or a week of witness" which “should be arranged at 
least once a year for the whole diocese in which arene congregation and 
every member of the church who can should participate." The value 
and effectiveness of evangelistic camps which operate in rural areas 
were also stressed. It will be noted that the Report's idea of an 
annual campaign in which the whole diocese and every congregation within 
the diocese would be involved exceeds the normal scale of evangelistic 
weeks. Perhaps it was this larger idea that the Synod Board of 
Mission and Evangelism had in mind when, in 1966, it referred to the 
Week of Witness as an important means for making C.S.I. members aware 
that the primary task of the Church is aveneei ten. 66°? 
Other commentators have been more cautious. Bishop A. J. Appasamy 
in 1965 wrote of the people in his diocese who thought that evangelistic 
appeals associated with annual campaigns failed to help in any way. 
The bishop, himself, thought that one or two capaigns were frequently 
insufficient, but that a further campaign was sometimes found to be the 
one necessary to win a member for christ. (24) 
A Week of Witness cannot be considered enough in itself. It has 
frequently been stressed in C.S.I. that something more is needed if the 
Gospel is to be integrated into the lives and needs of the people. 
And on another level it may be added that converts, especially if they 
are illiterate need careful instruction before they may receive baptism 
and perhaps confirmation. A lone evangelistic campaign may have the 
unfortunate result of reducing the remainder of the year to weeks of 
inactivity. 
A missionary campaign may well be linked to a Hindu festival and 
may indeed occur regularly so as to coincide with the festival. Whether 


this is so or not congregations have been quick to take advantage of the 


numerous visitors who attend the shrines on special ,occasions and have 
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been particularly successful in distributing tracts and gospel portions. 
For the most part such evangelism is done "unobtrusively". 

Also included under the heading of “occasional campaigns" are the 
revivalist meetings led by free-lance evangelists who move from area to 
area preaching to the people. These evangelists may be wandering, 
perhaps uneducated, prophetic figures who walk from village to village, 
eating and sleeping where they can. Their teaching may not be orthodox, 
but they are certainly not to be despised since they stand in ancient 
tradition in the line of wandering Indian sadhus and Brahmin priests. 
Their existence helps to relieve the Christian faith of its alien 
connotations. But more frequently, today, the free~lance evangelist 
follows:in the American tradition according to which the revivalist is 
heralded with massive publicity and the campaign marked by loudspeakers 
photographs and similar trappings. In Chapter four reference was made 
to Bishop A. J. Appasamy's warning that C.S.I. tended to rely too much 


on outside campaigners. 


-— Madura is known as the "Temple City cf the South" and every year 
thousands of people attend the Chitrai Festival celebrated in the 
city. In 1961 the Committee on City Evangelism organised a full 
programme of witness during the festival. Booths were erected, 
Christian lyrics sung, films shown and literature distributed. 

A similar programme has been repeated in other years. At the: 
1961 festival the bishop guided the campaign and he was helped by 
pastors, the Women's Fellowship and by other voluntary workers. 
Soon after the 1963 festival thetemple underwent a ritual cleansing 
following renovation. Two thousand seven hundred Gospels were 
sold on this eugaatons— 


— Coimbatore is one diocese which continues to receive its share of 


revivalist speakers. Two of the more effective campaigners in the 
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1960s were Mr. V. Bhagavathar and his son -— two extremely gifted 
musicians — who held mixed audiences captive for periods up to a 
fortnight. Their programme has been particularly important as 
it has helped establish good Christian music in Indian lyrical 
style. 

~—In 1963 three Hindu festivals were visited by C.5.I. missioners 
in Mysore Diocese. They were the Dasara Festival in Mysore, 
the Siddagonga Jatra near Tumkur and the Bannerghatta Festival 
near Bangalore. Similar campaigns took place in other years 
during the 1960s. 

— The Week of Witness in Dornakal took on a new impetus during the 
early 1960s. As a result new enquirers came forward. The 
Week of Witness in C.S.I. dioceses has become increasingly ecumenical. 
In 1970 the Synod Board listed three dioceses as working with other 
churches in annual campaigning. Two years later the Dioceses of 
Kerala State worked with Mar Thoma and Salvation Army volunteers 
at the Onam Festival. 

— Annual campaigns are sometimes undertaken on an inter~pastorate 
level. This was the case of a mission in Madras Diocese in 1964. 
Under the leadership of two pastors, the missioners spread out 
from Vedal village and travelled into the surrounding countryside. 
For two days they distributed literature and met with a good 

wabponwe. 6? 

—~ Christian festivals, as well as Hindu festivals, provide an 
opportunity for witness. Bishop E. Priestly reported on a 
particularly successful "Jatra" at Sangareddy, Medak, in 1964. 

Two thousand five hundred people attended the main rally and over 
one hundred were baptised. The Nirmal Mission also holds an annual 
Jatrae The speakers in 1967 were the Rev. P. Y. Luke and the Rev. 


B. J. Samuel (C.S.I. presbyter in Medak). A large number of 
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(24) 


non-Christians attended the festival. 
— The 1970 Synod was presented with a number of statistics relating 
to a Week of Witness in Madhya Kerala. The figures are impressive. 
Non Christian homes visited: 5079 Gospel Portions sold: 6330 
Tracts distributed: 50,866 Number of Volunteers: 5415 


Open-air meetings: 344 Enquiries: 1041 (25) 


Continuous and Weekly Programmes 


"More encouraging still than the revival of an annual effort, 
is the number of regular monthly efforts which ure being made all over 


(26) 


the diocese to reach non-Christians." The earlier account of 
personal witness in C.5S.I. and especially as effected by regular pastoral 
concern is now developed to include regular evangelistic programmes 


organised collectively. 


In 1966, thirteen dioceses supported Home Missions. Most dioceses 


have more than one Mission and nearly forty were listed in 1970. In at 
least three instances the Missions operate outside the boundaries of the 
supporting dioceses. Home.: Missions are full-time activities supported 
by the diocese (in a few cases by more than one diocese), and which 
operate away from established congregations. ‘Naturally they take on 
a very wide variety of style. Some, for example, are much more 
obviously evangelical than others. But the Home Missions as a group 
have tended to concentrate on long term results, working to integrate 
the Gospel with the lives and work of the people whom they serve. 

They work to convert the whole of life and to build up a permanent 
congregation in each place. The importance of Home Missions in 
fulfilling the Church's missionary task, is therefore considerable. 
Their value lies in the inclusive nature of the work they do and their 
care for the whole man both before and after the Gospel has been 


proclaimed. It has been proved time and time again in India that 


to proclaim the Kerygma without proper follow-up has very little value. 
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The Hindu mind is all too willing to revere or even worship the god "Lord 
Jesus" and to incorporate Christian rites into the village festivities. 
The number of "back sliding" congregations testifies to the importance 

of proper pastoral care and the tragedy of its absence. 

Gospel Bands are mobile Home Missions supported by a diocese or 
by a group of pastorates. They fill a useful place between permanent 
Home Missions and short term revivalist campaigns. Some operate for 
only part of the year but others are continuous and have authority to 
witness whenever and wherever they can. These Bands may stay for 
several weeks in an area and are able to return to the same area at 
short notice. There is usually a capable director set over the Band 
and he is helped by paid and unpaid church workers wh... are most 
effective if they come from local congregations. Converts made as a 
result of a campaign are handed over to the care of the nearest church- 
group — unless a new congregation can be formed. They have proved 
particularly effective in re-establishing lapsed congregations in rural 
neue he 

Society activities can also have an important evangelistic impact. 
This is especially so amongst young people. 

Some Mission work sponsored by C.S.I. dioceses has taken on a wider 
significance than that normally attributed to Home Missions. The S.I.U.C. 
used to send a missionary to Papua before union. C.5.I. continued the 
work but has transferred the field of operation to Thailand. The Rev. 
and Mrs. P. Manikam (C.S.I. Missionaries in Thailand) undertake literature 
work, bible training, pastoral and evangelistic tours and also teach at 
the Thailand Theological Seminary. Much of their work is with lepers 
and during the 1960s the Rev. P. Manikam was pastor of twelve congregations 
composed of lepers. In addition to its work in Thailand the Overseas 
Mission provides for the training of a Papuan evangelistic worker when 


the opportunity arises. Other important missions -working within India 
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and listed in 1962 as being "as active as evern (28) include:- The Nirmal 
Mission of Medak, The Central Travancore Mission of Parkal and the Indian 
Missionary Society of Tirunelveli. The Indian Missionary Society was 
founded in 1903 and is the father of all indigenous Indian missionary 
societies. In 1970 the Mission undertook special work amongst the 
“Lambadi" or gypsy peoples. The Overseas Mission and those listed 
above are supported by C.S.I. as a whole (although they are based in 


specific dioceses) and so are particularly important to a young church 


trying to establish its unity. 


Home Missions 
— One of the most active missionary dioceses is Madura-Ramnad. In 
1963 its Home Mission comprised six or seven villages in a backward 
area near Dindigul. Most of the villagers were illiterate and 
there were naturally no places of worship. The diocese stationed 
a pastor in the area for mission work and he has been responsible 
for building several churches. "Many families have accepted 


(29) 


Jesus as their personal saviour." After due preperation 
converts are baptised and admitted to Holy Communion. 

-—The Madras and Avadi Missions were also established by the early 
1960s and have performed faithful and diligent witness amongst the 
immigrant workers who come to settle in the expanding suburbs of 
Madras. Until recently the missions have concentrated on pastoral 
work amongst the Christian immigrants and by 1966 the Madras Mission 
had gathered some seven hundred Christians into fourteen congregations 
More recently the missions have endeavoured to make an impact amongst 
workers of other faiths. To this end industrial seminars have been 
organised and members of the teams have become involved in trade 
union activities. Industrial evangelism is examined later in the 
chapter. 


—It has already been explained how the Madura City Mission helped 
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restore a Christian community to the faith in 1965. 

— In response to Renewal and Adv.nce the Jaffna Diocese has expanded 
its missionary work in recent years. The Jaffna Island Mission is 
responsible for five small islands and also runs hand=-work centres 
in the Kudathanai area. Though work in the 1960s was mainly 
directed towards Tamil immigrants from the mainland, mission in 
this area is in the context of Buddhist Ceylon in contrast to 
Hindu India. 

— Four new missions were begun in the Madras Diocese in the bienniun 
1968 to 1970. These were set up as a result of a survey undertaken 
by the diocese to determine the missionery opportunities in its area. 
This is a procedure which the Synod has repeatedly advocated. 

—In Tirunelweli Diocese, thirty five of the Central and Southern 
pastorates have adopted an equal number of northern pastorates. 

In this way the stronger congregations have an opportunity to 
support the weaker and so enable them eventually to make their own 
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missionary impact upon the surrounding villages. 
Gospel Bands 
~ One of the first named Gospel Bands was organised in Madura Diocese. 
Its work was recorded in 5.I.C., October 1963. “Under the 
effective leadership of an able superintendent, five evangelists 
are working in various places. In times of need they can be 
shifted to other various places, or all come to a particular centre 
for evangelistic campaigns. By their effective and intensive work 
Many are being prepared for baptism and for confirmation and in 
some places there is a mass Nowementse Sot? 
— In the same month evangelistic work in Mysore Diocese was reported. 
One Band accompanied the carts leaving market on their way home. 


Unfortunately only one group was able to preach on the route as 


heavy rain prevented further work 
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— The Gospel Band in South Kerala in 1970 was considered to have been 
“a vital force for mission in the diocese". The South Kerala 
Band plans a lively and full programme of work for every month of 
the year. 
— Trichy-Tanjore Diocese has three Gospel Bands. The Mysore Gospel 


Band was awarded state recognition of its service to the community 


in 1969 


Socicty Acticities 


—There are 2 number of weekly or monthly societies which involve 
members of C.S.L[-. and which ave inter-denominational. These 
include Youth for Christ, Sunday School Movemeht activities and 
other less centralised prayer and bible study groups. Youth for 
Christ is especially important in Coimbatore Diocese. 

~The weekly market is visited by a local preaching team in Tumkur, 
Mysore Diocese. Similar instances occur throughout South India. 
In some cases there are prayer cells in support of the preaching 


team. 


some Additional Missionary Methods 


Government investment in education over the last decade has meant 
that a higher proportion of Indian people are literate than was the . 
case in 1947. Consequently literary evangelism has become increasingly 
important: and will become even more important in the future. Since 
inauguration C.s.I. has distributed Gospel portions and tract material. 
Today the United Church issues a wide vurisety of specialist material in 
addition to traditional publications. Bible correspondence courses 
are run from a number of centres: the clients of these courses comprise 
a high proportion of non-Christian students. Special tracts are issued 
for Muslims and publications on evangelism are distributed for use amongst 


missionary groups. 
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—In 1963 Renewal and Advance stated that one hundred and twenty 
thousand students used the Bible Correspondence Course from 
Vellore, Madras Diocese. 

—The Nirmal Missionary Society in 1967 reported that it had made 
Christian literature available in Telugu, Marathi, Urdi and Hindi. 

—The 1970 Synod recommended that C.5.I. explore the possibility of 
publishing Christien articles in secular journals -— a procedure 


advocated by Renewal and Advance. 


The rise of Industrial India has meant that the Church must become 
involved in the working lives of the people if it is not to lose contact 
with the most rapidly growing sector of society. In so doing the 
Church can best express its belief that in service lies mission; for 
men and women uprooted from traditional family life (where work and home 
go hand in hand) undergo considerable mental stress as they are almost 
bound to feel disorientated in a strange culture, and sometimes 
experience physical hardship in the suburbs which expand far faster 
then do amenities and employment opportunities. This study cannot 
examine the theology of industrial mission - a subject discussed in 
every industrial Christian country today. The issue was nicely 

summed up by the Rev. A. H. Batchelor (Member of the Industrial Service 
Team: Bangalore) in 1971 when he entitled an article to 5.1.C.; 
"Missioners in Industry! 4 Special Team or Christian Workers in 
Industry?" Mr. Batchelor considered that the question imolied an an- 
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tithesis which did not exist. Nevertheless a special team in 
industry does need justification in so far as that team is apart from 
the sum total of Christian employees and employers in an industrial 
estate or complex. 


It may be unequivocally said that the industrial missions of C.S.I. 


have more than justified their existence. The work has been done with 
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integrity and with foresight and the teams are respected by men of all 


faiths - both managerial and labour. 


S.1.C. October 1965 - "Under the leadership of Miss D. M. Leith 


the staffs of the (Madras) City and Avadi Missions are planning to 


meet the needs of the swiftly emerging industrial society on four 


fronts -— workers' education, workers' fellowship groups, seminars 


and family problems." 


In 1968 the Committee on Industrial Missions made some interesting 


suggestions to the Synod when listing the. part teams could play in 


Modern India. Some of the suggestions were already operative in 


1963. 


1. There should be pastoral care of people in new areas. 
(Should we begin by building churches with a presbyter or a 
community centre with a social worker?) 

é@. The laity should be equipped for significant participation 
in trade uions and management associations, 

3- Teams should encourage the rethinking of patterns of 
worship (e.g. thanksgiving) 

4- Teams should help clergy to make their preaching and 
ministry more relevant to the lives of industrialised people. 
5. Theological students should be equipped for industrial 
ministry 

6. Conferences shoulé be provided for labour and management 
to help build up improved relations and productivity. 

7. There should be open training institutes for young men in 
new areas. 

8. There should be trained personnel available for industrial 
disputes. 


9. The teams should challenge students of commerce and social 
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science to see their Christian commitment in secular jobs 


and to work in industrial service projects. 


Religious drama also serves to proclaim the gospel in South India. 
Musical and lyrical pidge eo exe especially appropriate in the east for 
they are rooted in oriental culture and provide en opportunity for 
proclaiming the fulness of salvetion history. This is especially 
important in India where the tendency is to include the gospel in the 
wider context of Hinduism. In C.S.I. Christian drama has been 
especially encouraged by Miss J. Peel a missionary based in Madras. 
Ashrams, previously referred to in connection with welfare work, also 
express an Indian patterm of comnaitment. A new Ashrem has recently been 


2 


set up on the Medak—Dornakal border. Specialist educational institutes, 
of orth India 

as the Henry Martyn School of Islamics, continue to fulfil their part in 

the church's mission. Some missions are directed towards particular 


groups in society:—- Muslims, Hindu intelligentsia, college students, 


young people, hospital patients, lepers, seamen and state prisoners. 


The Synod and Mission (and a statistical survey) 

In 1963 Bishop N. D. A. Samuel of Kristna-Godavari spoke of the 
evangelical calling of the Church: “Evangelism is the Church's concern 
for those outside thet they may be brought into the fellowship of Jesus 
Christ. «eseeeee. When the Church forgets or ignores this missionary 
calling it loses its distinctiveness, its power and its vitality. eeccoc 
I feel this is essential to remember in the midst of so much planning 
for evangelism through committees, seminars and institutes. I do 
not say that they are of no value, but sometimes we are caught up with 
the idea that unless we have a committee we cannot go forward in 
evangelism. This is wide off the mark." (34) 

The opening sentence of the quotation above may be taken as the 


definition of evangelism as understood in this chapter, The commentary 
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has deliberately moved into the mission field and away from the articles 
and debates explaining, underlining and criticising the evangelical 
calling of God's Church. 

The most important missionary and evangelistic duties of the Synod 


(34a) 


are performed through its Board of Mission and Evanglism which was 

formed in 1958 as "The Boerd of Mission". It was given its longer 

title in 1964. The Board has had three principal tasks namely: to 

supervise the Overseas Mission and especially the finances relating 

to the same, to present a biennial report of evangelism in ©.S.I1., and 

to encourage nissionury work in the dioceses and amongst members without 

adversely prejudicing local effort. The dioceses remain autonomous 

in their Mission and the Board's duties heve been in an advisory capacity. 
Renewal and Advance was critical of the Board's failure to stimulate 

local evangelism. Accordingly the 1964 Synod passed resolutions aimed 

at making the Board more effective in this respect. The Synod resolved 

thet the dioceses present an annual report of all evangelistic work 

undertaken in the year and that in addition they draw up (on this occasion 

only) a detailed scheme of missionery opportunities. The Board could 

then present a full statement of "the total missionary and evangelistic 

task" of 0.5.1. The Synod also resolved that the Board hely develop 

special missions to industry and to non-Christian intelligentsia. Two 

requests were made to the dioceses: that they use rural community centres 

as an aid to Mission and that regional conferences be set up wuich could 

arrange for the training of full time personnel engaged in the 

publication of missionary livesets. \2?? 
Two years later the Board of Mission and Evangelism still came under 

criticism. There had previously been complaints that its biennial report 

was weighted too heavily in favour of the finances of the Overseas Mission. 


But in 1966, Mr. R. D. Paul, while commending the report as “a good summary 


of what wes being done" thought that it was too general and read as 
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though Bishop G. Devadoss (Madura-Ramnad) was reporting only on his own 


(36) 


diocese. The Mission Report as printed in the Minutes and 
Proceedings of the itleventh Synod is entirely concerned with Overseas 
finance but the report to the 1970 Synod runs to fourteen vrinted pages 
and gives a clear, detailed account of work undertaken in 1963 to 1970. 
The Synocs have worked hard to encourage evangelism quite apart Prom 

the Board (of Mission and Evangelism). If Bishop Samuel's broad 
definition of evangelism as given in 1970 (in contrast to that of 1963 as 
quoted above ) be accepted, then it can be said to huve been the theme of 
almost every Synod since 1947. In 1970 Bishop Samuel defined evangelism 
as "the entire life and witness, worship and service of the churen" , (37) 

The synod most obviously missionary crientated was the Kottayam 
Synod of 1966. At tue Synod Bishop R. Lipp (formerly Bishop in North 
Kerala) read a paper entitled "The Biblical Basis end Urge for the 
Missionery and Evangelistic Task of the Church". He said that 
evangelists should aim to convert and not only to permeate. Christianity 
implies a break with the vast - a break that leads to something far 
more than a sympathetic attitude towards the personality of Jesus Christ. 
Just as the Christian faith demands the biblical reality of God in Jesus 
Christ, so too does the Christian ethic. ¢C.S.I. must confront the 
peoples of India with this Biblical reality. 

Bishop H. Sumitra began his address at the 1966 Synod ("The Total 
Missionary and Evangelical Task of C.5.I., Relevant to the Present 
Situetion in India") by emphasising the Church's worldwide missionary 
calling in accordance with Matthew 28 and Luke 24. C.S.I.'s testimony 
should be carried to all nitions. If every communicant member of C.5.I1. 
paid 50 nep. (four pence) a year, then the United Church could send 
twelve missionaries abroad instead of the one family sent to Thailand. 
Nevertheless C.5.I. had a special responsibility to the ninety million 


people of South India. The Bishop went on to list some of the 
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characteristics of present day India that evangelists would do well ,to 
recognise. There was a desire for happiness as achieved by a higher 
standard of living. God delights that men should enjoy His gifts, but 
God created man in His own image and supreme happiness is to know God 

and to live in fellowship with Him. Secondly, India had enjoyed 2 
revival of Hinduism. It was necessary to show respect and understanding 
towards this ancient faith. The evangelist should be aware thet 
Christian institutions could be a stumbling block for the sincere 
enquirer » He had also to contend with e rise of secularism in India - 
a secularism that rejected all forms of religious belief. The evangelist 
however could also rely upon verious built-in aids in modern Indian 
society. The Indian Constitution (which is avowedly secular in contrast 
to the Buddhist lands) gives every man frecdom to profess, practice and 
propagate his faith. Christians comprised the second lirgest minority 
in India. ~econdly the evangelist .coulc rely on @ higher rate of 
literacy « iach year the Bible Society distributed ea larger number of 
bibles and bible portions. Then, too, there were a large number of 
non-Christians who hed received an education in Christian schools and 
colleges and who wished their children to do the seme. Evangelists 
could also draw on the good will generated by churchmen who worked to 
eradicate poverty and serve those in need. C.oeL. would do iell to 
foliow certain procedures in its missionary work. Without a biblical 
understanding of God's revelation, renewal and witness could not take 
place yet the present generation, even within the Church were poorly 
versed in scripture. C.S.L. therefore should ensure that its members 
had every opportunity to study God's word. The task of the clergy was 
to train and equip the congregetions to bear witness. It was the 
Church's responsibility not to shirk the suffering and loss involved in 
witnessingfor Christ. Comaittees were not enoughe Members of C.s.I. 


must go out into the streets, and there call the poor, the sick, the 
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lame, the blind, the orphen and the widow. 


Cetiel. baptises between seven thousand and eight thousand five 
hundred (39) adults each bienniun. The baptismal statistics for 
individual dioceses vary considerably. In the Board's report to the 
1966 Synod, five dioceses were reported as having baptised over a 
thousand adults: Dornakal, Kanyakumari, Krishna-Godevari, Madras and 
Medak. Two dioceses Jaffna and North Kerala had baptised less than 
one hundred adults. The percentage of adults baptised in any one 
period, set against the total number of Christians at the beginning of 
the period has been defined as the "evangelistic index". During the 
1950s and early 1960s the index for C.S.I. stood at 0.87 on average. 
For the biennium 1963 to 1970, however, the index was 0.65. Again 
individual dioceses vary. Dr. S. P. Raju (Engineer: Honorary 
Consultant to United Bible Society for World Survey and Research) in 
the mid-1960s calculated that whereas Madras' evangelistic index for 
the ten year period 1952-1962 was sixteen per cent, Madhya Kerala's 
index stood at only two point two per cent. 

Dr. Raju when presenting his thesis to the 1966 Synod concluded 
that C.5.I. had remained static (4°) in the years 1952 to 1962. The 
growth of C.5.I. had only just kept pace with the increase in population. 
Since there had beenseveral thousand adult baptisms each year there 
must have been a corresponding loss of membership in other quanters; 42? 
due, presumably to inadequate pastoral care. This, Dr. Raju 
considered a crisis and he noted that the crisis was far more severe 
in some dioceses than on others. Trichy~Tanjore was the most seriously 
affected. The number lost in these dioceses {one must suppose to 
other faiths, denominetions or to an absence of any gaith(42)) far 


exceeded evangelistic gains. In some dioceses and especially in the 


Telugu dioceses of Andhra Pradesh, the C.5.I1. community remained static, 
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while in others and especially in Madras there were substantial gains in 
the community over and above the natural birth-rate. Dr. Raju was | 
particularly disturbed that members seemed so unconcerned about the 
crisis which faced the church. MThis unconcern he found more alarming 
than the crisis itself. 

Yet this chapter has deliberately adopted a positive approach 
and it would be wrong toconclude on such a gloomy note. Dr. Raju's 
statistics did not pass quite unchallenged, although his findings were 
respected and generally accepted. In particular it should be noted 
that Christianity is not inherited and thet any adult convert or baptism 
is an addition to the Church whatever the background of the candidate. 
Furthermore there has been considerable attention paid in the last decade 


(43) 


towards the pastoral oversight of church groups. It can be expected 
that the fruits of this attention has served, since 1962, to help restore 
lapsed members and prevent further occumences on quite the same scale. 
The Rt. Rev. E. Priestly paid tribute to C.S.I. in 1970. So few of its 
members, he said, had relapsed into Hinduism and she was able to win 2 
steady if comparatively small number of converts each year — this «ct a 
time when evangelism is as difficult as ever. The number of converts 

in 1968 to 1970 showed e slight decline on 1966 to 1963 but the number 

of new catechumens had risen and stood at seventeen thousand nine hundred 


0 (44) 


and forty one in 197 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 


(3) 

(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 


(16) 


(17) 
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NOPES — CHAPTER V 


G. Paul "The C.S.I. Experience" (C.M.S. Pamphlet 1966) 

Since the traditional distinction is no longer acceptable. The 
word "Mission" used to refer more specifically to witness in an 
area previously unevangelised, while "evangelism" referred rather 
to witness in an area where the gospel had already been proclaimed 
and a church established 

Despite the impression given to the contrary there is nothing new 
in the idea that evangelism should be linked to diakonia. 
Missionaries have undertaken service and all manner of welfare work 
for over a hundred years 

5.I.C. October 1963 page 3 

S.I.C. Pebruary 1955 page 10 "Diocesan Notes" 

SeI.C. October 1965 page 7 “Nirmal Mission 1915-1965. In Chapter 
three the point was mede that "evangelist" in C.5.I. could refer 
to a paid lay worker in Pastoral work. This is the case here. 
5.1.0. October 1963 page 16 "Diocesan Notes" (and hereafter unless 
otherwise indicated) 

eg. SeI.C. April 1965 page 4 "Random Reflections" 

S.I.C. May 1965 page 14 

5.I.C. March 1964 page 14 

S.I.C. June 1970 page 13 "Door Opens into Pardan Tribe" 

SeI.C. December 1965 page 8 "Madras Central Area Study" 

S.I.C. May 1965 page 13 

SeI.C. February 1965 page 17 

P, Y. Luke "Village Christians and Hindu Culture" Chapter 7 
(Lutterworth 1968) 

SoI.C. May 1970 page 2 "Evangelism in a secular age" 

Luke gives several interesting examples of conversion in which the 


convert attributes his faith to a vision or to healing. Devotion 
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to "Lord Jesus" also follows on from child birth and Hindu mothers 
will sometimes ask that their child be baptised in recognition of 
the part played by Jesus in its birth. 

(18) S.I.C. August 1961 page 11 

(19) Church Times - London September 15: 1972 

(20) The Board's report to the Synod 

(21) S.I.C. February 1965 Page 5 "Renewal in Coimbatore Diocese" 

(22) S.I.C. October 1963 page 14 

(23) 5S.I.C. February 1964 page 16 

(24) S.I.C. June 1967 page 6 "South India Missionary Society: Nirmal 
Mission" 

(25) Synod Proceedings page 113 

(26) S.I.C. November 1963 page 13 

(27) Renewal and Advance recommended (No. 58 and 59) that every diocese 
have at least one Gospel Band in itinerant evangelistic work. It 
recommended that the Band stay three weeks in any one area — as a 
minimum 

(28) as 20 

(29) 5S.I.C. October 1963 page 14 

(30) Here as elswhere examples relating to the period 1968 to 1970 are 
taken for the most part from the Board's report to the Synod of 1970 

(31) as 29 

(32) S.I.C. March 1971 page 5 

(33) Luke cites a case in Medak in which a village team of young men 
bound by an oath devoted themselves to the production of a particular 
Hindu Drama. It happened that three of the men were baptised in 
the course of their training and as a result refused to continue in 
the production. The group refused to let them go but the three 
men persisted. itventually the team decided to stage a Christian 


production and this, of course the men agreed to. They went 


(34) 
(34) 


(35) 
(36) 
(37) 


(38) 
(39) 


(40) 


(41) 


(42) 
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enthusiastically to work adapting Christian dramatic sequences to 
Indian lyrical tradition. The case is very similar in principle 
to that cited earlier in connection with the village of Mallupalle 
Source of quotation mispvlaccé 

Hereafter referred to as the "Board" 

Resolution of the Ninth Synod (Printed in Tambaram 1964) 

S.I.C. March 1966 page 7 "The Synod: January 1966" 

5.I.C. May 1970 page 10 "Evangelism and the Church" The 'tontrast" 
is of date not point of view - though the two articles do reflect 

a shift of emphasis 

Bishop Sumitra 1966 Synod: paper 3 

As reported to the Synods. The figure is difficult to interpret. 
Dr. S. P. Raju worked on the assumption that there were 8000 adult 
converts a year (87,900 over a ten year period) but his study was of 
the decade 1952 to 1962. The 1968 and 1970 Synod statistics 
specifically state that the figure refers to adult converts from 
other faiths. Raju specifically states that the figure refers ‘to 
all adult converts whether of a Christian background or not. This 
is probably meant by the Synod statement and in any case would not 
account for the annual/biennial discrepancy 

Calculated by the use of a "Church Growth Index", This is defined 
as the excess of church growth percentage in 10 years over and 
above the population growth of the geographical area of which it 
forms part, in the same period. 

Since "adult baptisms" reflect evangelistic gains. (Growth which 
can be expected as a result of the natural birth rate, over death, 
is reflected in infant baptismal returns) If a Church is making 
adult converts and yet not growing in relation to society, then it 
is losing members somewhere else. 

Not migration: unless Christians show a greater propensity to 


to migrate than non-Christians. 
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(43) As instanced by the New Pattern referred to in Chapter three 
(44) Bishop E. Priestly "Adventure in Union" Page 28 (C.S.I. Council in 


G.B. 1970) 
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Chapter Vi — Ecumenical Outlook and Practice 


C.S.L. was founded on the understanding that wider union would 
follow. Chapter Two explained that one of the motivating impulses which 
led to union was the hope that eventually all Christians in India would 
be, and would be seen to be, members of the one Body. This chapter 
considers the steps taken by members of the United Church, in the 1960s 
to achieve this end. 

It will become clear that progress towards further organic union 
has been slow and that despite some initial signs of early success, and 
great effort on the part of many people, no major churches in South 
India have come together since 1947. Nevertheless there have been 
several highpoints in the South Indian ecumenical scene and these have 
served to convince advocates that God's Spirit is at work and that 
the cause should not be forsaken. The most encouraging results have 
been between C.5S.I. and the Lutheran Churches and ©.S.I. and the Mar Thoma 
Church, but even here the outcome remains uncertain. 

It is important to distinguish between the fact of inter~church 
relations on the one hand and progress towards either federal or organic 
union on the other. Both movements are related, and certainly affect 
each other, but they are not identical and will not be treated as such 
in this chapter. The emphasis is upon progress made towards union 
rather than upon the defining (and re-defining) of inter—church relations. 
such an emphasis is appropriate since improvements in church relations 
and especially those which encourage intercommunion can lead to apathy 
or even obstruction in the path to unity and in any case provide no 
final solution. 

The material for the following account is mainly taken from the 
reports of Synod commissions set up to negotiate union with neighbouring 


churches. It is not forgotten that progress towards union at Synod 
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level must go hand in hand with local ecumenical activity, but instances 
of fellowship between congregations have generally been too isolated to 
serve as the chief content of this chapter. This is in marked contrast 
to C.S.I. missionary endeavour. 

The account may suggest that C.5.I. has taken the initiative in 
South Indian ecumenism. This is partly true but the impression so 
gained needs further qualification. A successfully United Church such 
as C.S.I. has a clear advantage when in dialogue with, or in negotiations 
with, representatives of a federation which merely speaks for its members 
in so far as they permit. Constituent churches may be firmly behind 
the federation to which they belong, and may give its representatives 
a clear mandate to speak on their behalf. Alternatively member churches 
may keep the federation at arms length regarding it as little more than 
a club to which they belong, but towards which they have little allegiance. 
The Lutherans and Baptists in South India, themselves members of a 
federation, are therefore at a disadvantage in this respect. C.5.I. 
also enjoys an advantage over those churches which have a degree of 
control imposed upon them from without. such control may be defined and 
material as with the Roman Catholics in South India, or it may be 
intangible or psychological as perhaps with the Orthodox Church and some 
of the evangelical missions. This applies in part to C.S.1., which, 
quite correctly has continued to respect, and remain voluntarily bound 
by guidelines (historic and contemporary) advanced by her parent churches 
abroad. A second built in negotiating advantage relates to the very being 
of C.5.I. Her existence, and thus her Constitution, depend upon the 
ecumenical outlook of twentieth century Christendom. C.Sel. has never 
regarded her present position as an end in itself, and most members 
genuinely look forward to further union as a result. It is notalways 
possible to determine the extent to which the actual formation of C.5S.I. 
has contributed towards further ecumenical activity in South India or 


abroad. The entente between South Indian churches is, in part, 
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attributable not to the 1947 Union but to the world wide ecumenical 
movement. It was this ecumenical spirit which led to G.5.I. and which 
has continued to spur the churches on towards visible unity. The same 
spirit helped to guide Vatican II (The Second Vatican Council of 1963 to 
1965) the results of which were quickly felt in India at least in some 


circles. 


C.5-l. — Catholic Relations 

Three important events in the first half of the decade helped 
further C.5.I.-Catholic understanding. In 1964 the Moderator, the Most 
Rev. B. H. Legg, visited Rome as an observer to Vatican II. In the 
following year the deputy Moderator, the Rt. Rev. A. G. Jeberaj was 
present at the Eucharistic Conference in Bombay which was attended by 
Pope Paul. These two visits by their leaders helped open C.S.I. member's 
eyes to the possibility of renewed fellowship with Rome. It is, however, 
the wider ecumenical spirit shown by Indian Catholics following on from 
Vatican II, that has done most to promote closer fellowship between the 
two communions. 

Members of the churches had met on occasions before 1964. The 
Benedictine Community and the Franciscans in Bangalore had both enjoyed 
very cordial relations with the United Theological College, in which 
C.5.L[. composes an important part of the membership. Very early in the 
decade, in Tirunelveli, a small group of C.5.I. and Catholic priests had 
met to study together. After reading a common litany in English the 
group offered prayer and a paper was read entitled "One Fold". There 
ensued a hearty discussion after which the group decided to meet again. (1) 
A year or two later, Mr. M. Gibbard attended another study group, this 
time in Jaffna Diocese, at which two well known Imglish books - Honest to 
God and Soundings ~ were aiecusaed .6<? In mid—1964 a seminar was held 


in Mangalore as part of a wider scheme designed to promote closer fellow~ 


ship between Roman and non-Roman churches. Members of this seminar were 
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able to agree on several important points of doctrine. The seminar 
closed with some practical suggestions for closer fellowship between the 
éiicspeae 2? 

All this may seem fairly commonplace especially if viewed from an- 
other vantage point. The importance of these and other local groups, 
lies in the interest and excitement engendered at the time of, and 
consequent to meeting. While the subject matter is important, in the 
long run, the very fact of mecting may prove to be equally significant. 

Joint conferences were also organised at diocesan level during 
the 1960s. 

In July 1962 the inctbents of the two Calicut Cathedrals (Catholic 
and C.S.1.: exeBasel Mission) organised a series of joint public meetings 
at which several topics were discussed:— The Second Vatican Council, 
the Bible and the Church. The Inter Nuncio Apostolate to India attended 
the joint venture and spoke of the Pope's interest in the meetings and 
hoped that the day would come when non-Christians could say of the Church 
"Behold how these Christians love one another." C.5.1. members were 
critical of the systematic teaching evident from the Catholic papers but 
this did not prevent a spirit of love and fellowship prevailing at the 
meetings. C.S.I. members were surprised +o learn how divergent was the 
approach to certain questions within the Catholic Church. (4) 

C.5.I.-Catholic entente has provoked both sympathetic and 
unsympathetic reaction from members of the United Church. Chapter four 
explained how this was so with regard to the Moderator's visit to Rome. 
Favourable reaction to the visit should not be taken to imply acquiesence 
in Catholic doctrine or practice. Bishop Priestly, who supported the 
visit, wrote an article in 1967, in which he criticised both the Catholic 
Church and C.s5.I. He believed that although the United Church stood 


with Iuther this did not mean that the Cetholic Church should be spurned. 


It was true that some of the faults in that church which Luther has 
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rightly attacked were still there (the church's extravagant claims to 
authority, unscriptual dogma and superstitutions, and its use of 
indulgences) and that it continued to proselytise C.5.I. members and 
build churches and schools near C.5S.I. compounds. But for all that 
the church had moved since Luther's time and this should now be taken 
into account. Its bishops and ciergy were men worthy of their calling 
and had taken a lively part in world Mission — not least in India. 
Nor was C.s.1. free of similar faults. There were Achans, even ordained 
Achans, in C.5.I., and far too much time was taken up with mercenary 
and property icteueatae) 

Mary Kirby (of the Sevanandra Ashram) strongly supported further 
C.5.1.—Cetholic entente. She had been disappointed by a previous 
editorial of Bishop Priestly, in which he had spoken of the need to 
repudiate Catholic dogmas. She believed that 0.5.1. need not reject 
Catholic dogma since the 0.5.1. liturgy could be read as including thom. 
The B.C.ti. reference to a "lively sacrifice" came near to the idea of 
perpetual sacrifice, while the so-called doctrine of transubstantiation 
was not interpreted as literally in the Catholic Church as many supposed. 
She had spoken to a Catholic priest of the United Church's understanding 
of the Real Presence (at least as her tradition within the church 
understood it) and hed shown the priest the prayer, "Be present, be 
present, O Jesus, thou good High Priest, as thou wast in the midst of 
thy disciples and make thyself known to us in the breaking of bread ...."™ 
the Prayer of Humble Access, the Prayer of Consecration (not so nemed in 
B.C...) and the exhortation, "The Mystery is this: that Christ truly 
gives unto us His Body and Blood .....". The priest had replied, "You 
believe that? so do wen (©) 

The two churches have not conversed at Synod level and union remains 


far away at the moment. G.5.L. Theological Commission in the biennium 


1966 to 1967 gave "some thought to the situation that had arisen as a 
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result of the growth of the ecumenical spirit in the Roman Catholic 
Church", The Commission welcomed improved fellowship but agreed that 
2 study must be undertaken of the developments to date. The study 
should be"objective" for there was danger that either false optimism 
or false fears might develop in the United Church and these should be 


(7) 


guarded against. Informal study groups should also be encouraged. 
In 1968 the Synod resolved to give its support to such local ventures as 
could be arranged. A Roman Catholic visitor was present at this Synod 


but not the Synod of 1970. 


C.5eL. - Mar Thona Relations 

The Mar Thoma Church of Malabar was in occasional intercommunion 
with the Anglican Church in India before 1947. Since inauguration there 
has existed a relationship between the Mar Thoma Church and 0.5.1., very 
similar to that existing between the Church of Englané and C.s.I. The 
two communions have enjoyed economic and occasional intercomnunion in 
practice with mutual recognition of ministries. 

In 1958 the Mar Thoma Church decided to establish limited inter- 
communion with C.5.I. providing that both churches could agree to 
certein terms:— 

Recognition that the other church holds the essential faith and is 

scart of the Universal Church 

Mutual reception of members from the other communion at the eucherist. 

Recognition that intercommnunion does not imply acceptance of either 

doctrine or practice of one church by another 

Recognition that full intercommunion cannot operate until both 

churches enjoy a fully integrated episcopal diniseee ) 

It is probable that the Mar Thoma Church felt able to offer fellow~ 
ship to C.5.I. on much the same basis as High Church Anglicans had felt 


free to enter the union in 1947, namely, that although the ministry, 
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only partially episcopally ordained, was something of an anomaly, it 
was corrected by intention. 

C.5eIl. Executive agreed to these terms but despite these and 
similer moves by Synod to promote fellowship, there has only been a 
limited response from the vastorates and congregations. The Theological 
Commission in 1969 appealed for more co-operation between the two 
communions in theological training, youth and clergy essociations, 
social action and worship. Previously an appeal had been issued in 
the S.I.C. to the congregations to issue regular invitations to ministers 
in the Mar Thoma Church so that they might celebrate the eucharist in 
C.3.1. churches., It was thought thet such regular invitations would 
do far more to oromote C.5S.1I. —- Mar Thoma fellowship than the present 
occasSion:l intercommunions at diocesan or Synod deer?) Certainly 
there has been some co-overation between 0.5.1. and Mar Thoma 
consregetions. In 1962, in Madras Diocese, sixty Tamils requested 
baptism into the Mar Thoma Church. This church, however, did not feel 
that its pastoral arrangements were sufficient to provide adecuate 
ministration. Accordingly, the converts were asked to join the United 


3.1.09) 


Church, and were enrolled into C. 


The chapter division is chiefly concerned with initiatives designed 
to promote, not just fellowship, but actual union between the two 
churches» In 1952 the Mar Thoma Metropolitan listed some of the 
principles, which, he said, would have to be preserved in any reunion 
involving the Mar Thomite Church. The sixty six books of scripture 
would need to be recognised as the doctrinal authority of the Church, 
but doctrinal emphasis could he allowed to vary "within limits". The 
historic episcopate and dominical sacraments would have to be preserved 
but this would not imply adverse judgement upon non-EHpiscopal churches 
blessed by God. The church would confess the Nicene Creed as witnessing 


to various (listed) truths, and would regard itself as the Body of 
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Christ working to vromote the Kingdom of God. A reunion scheme 

would clso have to include provision for an indigenous liturgy for use 

amongst the Sonesations 
Almost a decade later the Mar Thoma Church avpointed a committee 

to confer with C.5.I. on the possibility of closer relations. Cosel. 

was very slow to respond to Mar Thoma initiative end had made no move 

by the 1962 Synod. Voiccs were raised in protest egainst such inactivity 

from .ithin the United Church and one such voice was that of the Rev. 

He Ae Thomas (presbyter in Madras) who hoved thet serious negotiations 

betwecn the two churches could even lead to orgenic union. The 

practice of "inter~consecration", after the example of the Mar Thomna~ 

Anglican Churches should be followed and menbers of the two comnunions 

could intercommunicate as members of the One Body. He asked whether the 

considerable agrcoment that had elready been attained between the two 

churches could not be followed up by talks actually leading to union; 

possibly with the Lutherans participeting as well. In the event 

of reunion the name of "St. Thomas" could be cetained by arranging 

the Maleyalam soeakins dioceses of the new church into one Province, 

under 2 central Synod of the united body. Provision would have to be 

made to include the Mar Thomite liturgy and its tradition of celibate 

bishops » The leaders of thet church needed to disolay some of their 

old ability to maize courageous decisions. A United Church in South 

India in full comaunion with a United Church in North India would 

be a mighty pueeianabions\<?? 
Serious conversations, in the event, were not commenced until 

April 1969, arrangements having becn made at the 1963 Synod of C.35.I1. 

The Negotiating Committee appointed by 0.5.1. for the purpose recommended 

mutuel participation in episcopel consecrations; and also that Mar 

Thoma clergy be invited to celebrate the Eucharist according to either 


liturgy in C.5.I. churches. The Committee made other practical 
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suggestions and in 1970 the Synod expressed the hope that conversations 
would lead to organic union in the future. Two years later, et the 
1972 Synod, it was understood that C.5.1.-Mar Thoma conversations were 
in advence of even Lutheran-C.5.I. negotiztions. If this is so, 
progress must indeed have been rapid in view of the fact that C.s.I.- 
Lutheran conversations have been in progress almost since the first 
synod of the United Church. 

Mr. ™%. M. Thomas (Director of the Christian Institute for the Study 
of Religion anc Society) has underlined the issues obstructing C.5.I.- 
Mar Thoma union. The most importent theological factor has been the 
C.Sel. ministry which Mar Thoma menbers do not consider to be sufficiently 
integreted to express the full ministry end continuity of the church. 
The church hovever exists in history end nembers of the Thomite church 
may do well to realise that the full unity of the church will only 
exist when the churches are united and thet this will not occur without 
temporary inconsistencies. The Mer Thoma Church has also to consider 
her relations with the other syrian churches in South India. Her close 


fellowshis with the Anglican and C.5.I. communions remains something of 
an anomaly while she is still so far from union with her parent church. 
Non=theological factors also continue to obstruct ©.5.1.-lMar Thona 
union. Tf the churches come together, members of the Mar Thoma Church 
will almost certcinly become even more estranged from the remainder of 
Kerala's Syrian community. Many Mar Thoma churchmen would fine this 
hard to accept in view of the close historical and social ties which 


(13) 


exist amongst the Syrian Christians of south India. 


There is little to report on C.5.1.-Orthodox Church relations. At 
the tine of reunion negotiations between Anglican and Orthodox 
representatives had reached a position of stalemate and Anglican union 


with non-episcopal churches mede further hope of closer ties even more 


remote. This position has remained unchanged at least at Synod .level. 
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It has, however, been pointed out that intermarriages between C.o.I. 
and Mar Thoma or Orthodox Christians frequently occur and these seem 
to reise no difficulties for the ecclesiastical authorities. Ordinends 


from the Syrian churches are sometimes sent to the United Theological 


College, Bangalorc, for their ministerial and theologicel training. 


o 


It remains to contidcr the relationship of 0.5.1. with regerd ,to 
the new and schigmatic “St. Thomas Evangelical Church of India". The 
group broke eway fron the Mar Thoma Church in the first two years of the 
decade uncer vrevicr. In 1962 the Moderztor, the Most Rev. Hl. Sunitra, 
noted "vith grest surprise and sorrow the division thut hed occurred 
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in the Mar Thoma Church. The new group cuickly found suport from 
Dr. MeIntyre's Internetione1 Council of Christian Churches: a body 
which is in avowed onzosition to the orld Council of Churches. Despite 
@ nominal episcopacy, the new church cannot be said to have incorporated 
the historic episcon:ute. 


The guidelines issued by C.o.I. lezdership with regard to the St. 


: 


Thonas ivangelical Church are important since they indicate the ty e 

of euthority C.5.I. leaders expect to exercise over the members and 

the maturity, wisdom and sensitivity with which the United Church ca 
approach an extrenely difficult and delicate situction. The executive 
had to consider several groups of interested parties when issuins their 
guidelines: C.5S.I. nembers (both laity and clergy to whon the directives 
were actuslly addressed), the Mer Thoma Church (preeuiably in firm 
o2pDoesition to the brealk-avay group), and individuals involved in the 
schism (or sympathetic to it) some of whom would be conscientious and 
responsible persons. Account had also to be taken of the World Council 
of Churencs of which C.5.I. is a member, and the Internetional Council 
of Christian Churches. 


In October 1962 the C.5.1. Synod executive issued a statement 


deploring the breach in Mar Thome membership and praying that the 
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“bitterness, if not the formal separation be speedily healed". The 
recutive went on to explein why a direction was necessary in this 

"Tt is no duty of ©.5.1. to sit in judgesent upon disputes thet 
erise in a sister church or to anvortion blame for them. But 
in view of the cordial rel. tions, practical co-overetion and 


5 


considerable degree of intorconmunion existing betwcen C.s.1. end 
Mer Thome Church end since the vresent tensions give rise to 
orseticcl problems of reletionship csesccsescesee it is neccssary to 
dance to our clergy end people as to the sttitude to be 

adooted towards the new church." 

The Statement deplored the oersonal attacks made upon Mar Thoma 
leaders, end upon the World Council of Churches; enc also its association 
with the Internetional Council of Christian Churches. The 0.5... did 


a 


not wish to dony felloyvshin to sincere indivicuels with differing views 
and so directed its members thus:- 

They should not invite members of the new church to officiate at 
C.5el. services or meetings and 6.5.1. clergy in turn should not accept 
invitetions to officiate in St. Thomas ‘wengelical churches. 


Cedele oremises should not be lent to the new church for services or 


meetings, but could be hired out for social purposes to indivicuel 


z 


menbers of thet church. 

There would be restricted or economic intercommunion. St. Thonas 
avengelicel members should be cllowed to comnunicate in the 6uchsrist of 
C.5.I., if there were no St. Thomas churches in the area. 

Intermarriage may be permitted. 


a 


In the case of interdenominetion:1 getherings, the presence of St. 
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Thomas church members need not be 2 ground for C.5.I. members withdrawing. 


C.o.1.—-Lutheren Relations 


In 1959 revresentatives of five Lutheran churches and of ©.s5.1. 
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issued the following declaration, “"Heving arzivec eat en egreed stetonent 


on the Church end the Ministry, this Joint-Conmission rugerds its work 


cat 


(15) that the 


\ 


ac finishec and resolves to reiterate its former judgement 


hie 4 


is such as to wervent a closer fellowshis 


éegree of doctrinsl agr: 
then now exists betieen our churches. we therefore cornestly ure 
the churches to take action a» to secure such closer fellowship in 
oractice .™ 

The mectins in which the above declaration was isued wes the last 
of six mectings of the joint ¢.5.1.~Lutheran Comission. This Cownrission 


had been estxrblished to vorl: out the theologicel and coctrinel issues 


involved in uniting the two traditions represented. As carly as 
December 1943, only 2» yoor after union, there hac been exploratory t:Ucs 


between C.5.L. 2nd Lutheran Churches. AS a consecuence of these tulks 
a joint Corasission head been set up and this Commission sut throughout 
the 1950s to produce six agreed Statements as well as other material, 
the content of which will be outlined later in this section. 

During the 1960s C.s.1.-Lutheran conversations were at a stage that 
may well prove to be the midway point between separation and union. The 
work of the 1950s had been doctrinal and had been concerned with 
discovering suifficient common ground upon which to base eventual union. 
The work of the 1960s was practical, exploring rather the mechanics of 
organic union. The culmination of the decade was the publication of 
a draft Constitution. The "Inter—Church Commission" of the 1960s 
met nine times and was able to send out to the churches, at the last 
meeting, a copy of the draft Constitution of the proposed church and 
express the hope that it would be speedily considered at the highest 
legislative levels and be accepted with or without modification. The 
Commission further hoped that union would follow within five years. 


A proposal to set up an Inter-—Church Group to discuss moves towards 


C.5.1.-Lutheran unity was made as early as 1948 at the exploratory talks. 


1€0. 


The group did in fact meet - three months after the first meeting of 
the Joint Theological Commission, and ratified the decisions made at 
the Theological Commission. The Inter-Church Group does not seem to 
have met again as an Inter-Church Group. This was perhaps the 
consequence of Lutheran demands made in November 1951, that doctrinal 
unity should precede organisational unity; a demand some Lutherans 
felt constrained to repeat in the 1960s. But although the Inter-Church 
Group does not seem to have been active in the 1950s the joint Commission 
asked on several occasions the conversing churches to set up "organs" 
for mutual consultations on the day to day relations of the two churches. 
These requests were concerned not only with improving the conditions 
of immediate fellowship but also with the mechanics of unity. At 
the last Theological Comnission meeting the recommendation for setting 
up an Inter-Church commission was made even more explicit. The Terms 
of Reference of such a Commission, had previously been outlined at the 
1958 C.5.I. Synod. The terms given to the Inter-Church Commission which 
first met in August 1961 were as follows:- 
To take steps to implement the proposals of the 1955 meeting of the 
joint Theological Commission (The 1955 Commission had laid down 
terms for the establishment of Pulpit and Altar fellowship and had 
urged the churches to establish local organs of fellowship which 
should include retreats, conferences, evenzelistic and social work 
as well as an exchange of .sreachers and an invitation to members 
of the other tradition to participate in the Eucharist on special 
occasions.) 
To prepare a catechism for use in Lutheran and C.s.1. churches 
To organise regional conferences for further discussion on the 
Church and ministry 
To draw up a Constitution with a doctrinal statement incorporated 


on the basis of the work already completed by the joint Theological 
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Commission. 

There are over half a million Lutherans in India and these belong 
to eleven churches, ter of which are in the Federation of Evangelical 
Lutheran Churches. Only half the Lutheran Churches occur in the 
territory covered by C.S.i. The four Lutheran Churches which responded 
with the two Beptist churches to the initial 0.5.1. appeel to non- 

Roman churches were: The Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, the South 
Andhre Lutheran Church, the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church and the 
Arcot Lutheran Church. From 1951 the Missouri Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission, not a member of the Federation, also joined the conversations. 
Members of this church became full participants in the negotiations in 
1966 as the India Evangelical Lutheran Church. In the event of union 
With C.o.l., members of the Lutheran churches would comprise one third 
or the new church. 

Negotiations between C.o.I. and Lutherans have continued with only 
occasioral breaks ever since 1950, and still there has energed no clear 
wath to unity. This is disappointing in view of tne nard work and faith 
thrown into the task, the fulfilment of which men; consider so important. 
However the conversations heve not been witnout their value even apart 
from their use 2s a means to union. The negotictions have made U...1. 
members aware of tho extraordinary doctrinal unity existing amongst 
Cedele enbershan°) 


unity aot imposed upon the United Church by 
lengthy pre-union statements but & discovered unity consequent to an 
exciting venture in faith. This unity in fact existed, but may not 
have been discovered were it not for the deteiled and heart-searching 
conversations of the 1950s and 1960s. 

Running parallel to und as part of the C.o.I.~Lutheran conversations, 
were moves proposed and realised, furthering both pulpit end alter 
fellowship. For the sake of clarity (and brevity) these moves have 


been excluded, as far as possible, from tae following account. 


The Inter-Church Commission had been asked to draw up 2 Constitution 
for the Proposed Church. The Commission had also to prevare a 
statement of faith which would be included in the Constitution. Although 
this chapter division is primarily concerned with this part of the 
Commission's work, it is necessary first to consider the Agreed 
Statements drawn up by the Theological Commission in the 1950s. These 
are to be distinguished from other statements issued by the Theological 
Commission in the 1950s. They form the declared basis of union 
negotiations (as opposed to preliminary conversations), as well as the 
foundation upon which a Doctrinal Statement was constructed. This 
Doctrinal Statement (variously naned as Statement of Faith, the Church's 
Faith and the Faith of the Church) now comprises Section "A" of Article 
1l of the Proposed Constitution of the Church of Christ in south India; 2U 
and is exanined below. 

The Agrecd Statenents together with the Faith of the Church are the 
most significant documents, theologically speaking, to emerge from the 
negotiations. Perhaps in no other direction haus C.s.f. been able to 
demonstrate so clearly her doctrinal orthodoxy and theological maturity. 
Perhaps too it could be equally well said thit in demonstrating her 
orthodoxy and maturity, C.o.1. has also displayed e noticeable lack of 
originality. This is the more tragic as she is peculiarly well pluced 
to experiment with new forms of doctrinal exsression. 

The first two Agreed Statements were published as early as September 
1949, having been amended by the shortly lived Inter—Church Group meeting 
in thet tonth. The joint Theological Comaission which drew up the 
Statements comprised ©.5.1I., Lutheran and Baptist representutives. 

The first statement was entitled "The Relation of Doctrinal and 
Confessional Statements to the Being of the Church". The document 


raised ten points:- Christ is the centre of revelation and He is the 


reality expressed through Creeds and Confessions. Faith, which 
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apprehends revelation, is to be regarded as self-surrender in love and 
trust rather then 2s mere inteliectual assent, though it involves the 
intellect and includes belief in certain historical truths. Humen 
language, Which we must inevitably use, is inedecuate to express the 
tuliness of revelation. The use of creeds and confessions, which are 
subordinate to the Word of God, is not contrary to scripture. ‘he 
worg of Cod is Christ who is the touchstone of every word in scripture. 
It is the Spirit who works within us, which enables us to believe in 
scripture. The bible is the decisive stendard of faith and is to be 
read in the fellowship of the Spirit. This is so, even though, each 
individual is finally responsible for his own discerning of scripture. 
The Creeds are not the objects of faith but witness to it and guard 
against misunderstandins. Despite the Church's. responsibility to 
ensure thet its members maintain all essential beliefs the intellect is 
subordinate to faith in Christ and the Church must remain open to the 
oromptings of the Spirit. agreement to tCasic doctrine is a pre~recuisite 
to union, but the basis of union is Christ. 

To have pubiished this Statement so soon after comaencement of 
conversetions was a renmerkable uwchievement and an important advance. 
Ceoel. members, and especially those from an Anglican background, have 
regarded the Lutheren enphusis on verbal doctrine formulae with suspicion. 
A joint statement, therefore, on the role of doctrinal formulae must 
neve done much to ease minds in some circles. The second statement of 
1949 on Holy Comnunion was very snort. Another was to follow in 1955 
anc. this will be outiined in due course. 

The first ¥.s.l.-Lutherun joint Theologicel Comaission agreed to 
prepare papers on Six separate themes. Only two had been prepered by 
both sides for the 1353 meeting. These pavers were entitled "The Person 
and work of the Holy Spirit" and "The Union of the Church with Christ". 


In neither case did an Agreed Statement follow, although both sides were 
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able to agree. In tne following year however tvo morc of the themes 
usted at the first joint meeting (of 1951) were discussed and sagreca 
Stutenents were issued. 

In the Stutement on the Lew end Gospel, the Comission agreed that 
although God requires holiness, his salvation is offered to us as a 
ivee oiit. Low and Gosvel sere not to be hele oapert Por God meets us as 
both judge and saviour. The Law is noly, but men is corrupted, end ne 
who lives without feith in Christ and so under tne Law is chailenged and 
condemned by the Holy love of God. Jesus was born under the Law and 
fulfilled the same. He frees us trom the bondage in which we find 
ourselves through disobedience. The freed Christian is an adopted son. 
Nowever a Christian continues to have some experience of law as 
condemnation and this should serve to bring him humbly agein end aguin 
to his Redeemer. The Lew hes a positive value. It is a sign post 
woich points to the will or God. A Christian needs to avoid legulisn 
on the one hand and antinomianisn on the other. The statement presents 
. cureful account of the lew, but nus little to say on the Gosvel, 
exceut in so far es it is shown up in contradistinction with the lew. 


The second agreed statement of 1953 was entitled "The Doctrine of 


ulection” and has ten seperate headings. The assuagtion of ilission, 


thet God's salvi.tion can bs brought to man by a chosen body needs 
justificution. Godts plan which is both person:l end all-embracing 
involves the redemption of fallen creation end the Church has a central 
vlace in this purvos we unaerstand the purposes of God in the light 
of Jesus Christ. flection is a calling to be God's child and to share 
in Christ's life and is to be ensured that salvation depends upon God's 
Tae e It is to tuxe part in the Church's tesk. Our own response to 
Goats calling is the result of His initiative and we may be ensured that 


all persons and societies have their task in the purposes of God who 


calls all his children. The Agreed Statement at this point refers to 
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the "mystery" as to why some should be called and others epperentiy 
passed over. The statement does not clerify the ieéaning of "passed 
over". Previously it hes been maintained thet all Iiis cuiléren tre 
called. The statement svecificully excludes the idea thet God choses 
men Lor damnation. Men may serve God unwittingly, though truc service 
is in willing obedience. God's eall which is personel, is not only a 
cxlling to wear the crown of glory but eiso « celling to cirry the 
Cross. Our tesk may be in field or office, factory or pulpit. Much 
is hidden from man, especially the way God deals with men of other 
faiths. The statement concludes:= "Te are not called to speculation 
but to obedience, not to seex to probe the reasons for election but to 
fulfil its purposes made known in Christ. ade know that all is in 

the aenas ot the God und #.ther or Our Lord Jesus Christ." 

llere usc tyvo more carcrully worded st:terents. The ueve Je sie 

Chundran (Principal of the Bungalore Theological College), considered the 
vroductiion of these two statements as perticularly significant. The 
tovics considered: Law anc Gospel, and sslection, were both cubjects 


thot raised serious cilfYcrences between Ueoel. and Lutheran tradition. 
many menbers believed th:t the churches held mutucliy inconsutible views 
With regurc to both Law and lection. The production of joint stitenents 


eroved that this vas not the case. Tnc phrasevlogy is unvistuxabl; 


lutheran, uzed thet it is euuelly 
unaistakably scripturel. It is noticeable thet the mislecding word 
i 


‘orecestin..tion" does not cccur in either Statenent. 

in the following year the joint Theolosicel Commission met to 
discuss the sacraments. The delegates vere enle to reach sufficient 
agreement on the bucharist to issue an Agrecd stetement. although only 
seven short paragraphs the statement is nonetheless im.ortant for it 
raises the question of the Real Presence, The 1949 Statement on the 


Bucharist had begun by boldly maintaining that in the Eucharist "Goa 


Himself comes to meet His people, offering them ull the benc fits of 


Christ's Passion". The 1755 statement is morc cautious. Christ fives 
Himself to His seople at the Lord's supper. ahen celebrated in 


uecorésnze with God's word, Christ is truly cnc personally present as 


2 


both the Giver end the Gift. Those who receive in sito receive 


is mystery and this is es eclally 


unto salvation. The Lord's su: 


so of tho sonner of Christ's srcucnce in the bread cond Wine. It cen be 
seié, though, thet the ,resence is not naterial end does not dcpend 
uoon Leith. At the Wucherist (referred to throughout es The Lord's 
Supper) Christ's body cand blood wre received spiritually in the sense 


a 


of tarough the Holy spirit. The Christ who is given in the sacrament 


w 


* 
2 


is the same Christ 2s [He who was, enc who is, 2nd who is to come. 


Our own perticipation in the Lord's susper must be in the context or the 
whole body, of which Christ is the head. the Luthersn uncerstundings 
or the bucharist is aot compromised in the statement. sut on the other 
side it rny be noticed thet sveculutive detzils or unnece.sury formulae 
are avoided in this simple enc straightforward account. fhe Comission 
spent little time on Baptism 2s it vas understood thet cenbers ere of 
& conmon ming vith regard to this sacrement. An agreed stutement on 
iloly Beptism was not iswued. 

The years 1956 to 1958 were Gisapypointing as regards conversctions. 
fhe Luthercns were especially uneasy over U.sel. attitude to the ministry. 


The episcopate secmcd to raise serticuler problems. It wes not until 


&pril 1959 th.t the joint Theological Commission finally adopted an 


agreea statement on the Uhurch anc the Ministry. The procuction of 


this Statenent meakcd a breakthrough in U.s.1l--Lutheran relations. 
The Comnaission asyroxched the question with courage and skill. 

Toc nature of the Church and her ministry must be seen in the context 
of salvasion history. The Church is a fellowship of tre Spirit, of men 


with God end with one another in Jesus Christ. Because of sin the 
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Church does not fully manifest the will of God, and has not been 
obedient to God in any one of its forms. We are not correct if we 
define the Church in such a way that denominations other than our own 
are excluded, for there is a fundamental unity in Christ. This is a 
unity that transcends even those denominations betiween which there is 
no fellowship and no move to union. Christian fellowship should cover 
a wider body than the local congregation. Where the fellowship is 
united in Word: and Sacrament, manifests the Spirit's activity and is 
an instrument of God's purpose; so it is the Church. The Church is 
holy, catholic and apostolic as it shares in the Son's ministry; it 
has both to give and to receive. 

All in the Church have their own charisma. There is no reason 
to believe that “- one pattern of ministry has an exclusive claim, 
but Christ wills that some members be set apart to perform functions 
that are essential if the Church is to be the Church. The preaching 
of the Word and the administration of the Sacraments are at the heart 
of the ministry so set apart. This ministry is not to be thought of 
as possessing an independent relation to Christ, but is rather His gift 
given to the Church to perform His will. 

Former divisions of the Church may have been necessary for the 
sake of the Gospel, but members, today, are obliged to seek God's 
reconciliation in the Spirit. Validity of ministry is a valid concept 
in the sense that any society must have rules, and this applies no less 
to the Church. We are, however, in error if we identify the rules of 
our own church with the absolute will of God. 

The episcope of the faithful was early entrusted to one bishop in 
a particular area and this pattern is still accepted by most Christians. 
It is not essential to the Church and has at times been gravely misused 
The value ofmon-episcopacy is (nevertheless) manifest. The presence 


or absence of episcopacy, ought not, by itself, to determine the relation 
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of one church with another. 

The Inter—Church Commission had before it several documents upon 
which to base a doctrinal statement. Most important were the Agreed 
Statements which had been published during the 1950s. There were also 
other statements agreed upon by the joint Theological Commission. In 
addition to these, the Lutheran Federation had presented a statement 
to €.5.1. in 1950 and had asked whether it "fairly" corresponded to the 
doctrinal position of C.5.I. The Theological Commission of C.S.I. had 
replied that while they gladly recognised the document as an expression 
of the faith which they held, it could not be acceyted as containing 
the "fulness" of biblical revelation. C.S.Il. had its own statement: 
namely the Basis of Union appended to the Constitution. From the 
Lutheran view point the core of this was the section headed "The Paith 
of the Church" - a very short statement written into the Constitution 
itself. In addition to these documents the Inter-Church Commission 
was free to incorporate material from any other source, ,though the terms 
laid down that the Doctrinal Statement which it was called upon to 
produce, must be based upon the work already done by the Theological 
Commission. 

The wisdom of drawing up an agreed statement of faith as a basis 
of union is open to question. To insist on it as a preliminary step 
before negotiations can begin raises more problems than it solves and 
in any case hardly conforms to the ethos of ©.S.f. The 1951 C.S.1. 
Theological Commission (quoted in the last paragraph) maintained that 
great care was needed before a Church could demand particular explanations 
of faith as a condition of membership. This exactly captures the spirit 
of union in 1947. And so too does the extremely short statement of 
faith in C.5.1. Constitution. From the very beginning C.S.I. has made 
it clear to the Lutherans that it believes unity should be sought in the 


total witness of the Church to the Gospel rather than in a particular 
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doctrinal statement of faith. Bishop E. Priestly, in 1969, referred 
to the “deep theological thinking" of the C.C.5.I.'s Doctrinal Statement 
which, he said, was fn “mewiced contrast" to the short and simple C.s.I. 
statement, and which the C.5S.I. member would probably prefer. (18) 
In 1961 the Lutheran delegates replied by maintaining that they 
required a doctrinal statement only to discover the extent of doctrinal 
unity that existed between the two traditions. But although supposedly 
not concerned with a "legally binding statement" they went on to demand 
that church union be preceded by doctrinal unity. Clearly they 
thought that it would be necessary for both parties to understand the 
others position more fully before proceeding towards union, and that this 
should be given visible expression in a statement of faith. This same 
emphasis had produced the Agreed Statements of the 1950s. The Inter- 


Church Commission could now set about the task of drawing up the 


Statement of Faith for inclusion into the Constitution of C.5.1. 


The first Inter-Church Commission applied itself enthusiastically 
to the task in hand. There was every reason for confidence in view of 
the agreement reached two years previously in 1959. It was necessary 
first to establish the nature and general content of a doctrinal 
statement suitable for C.5S.I.-Lutheran unity. Accordingly the 
Commission decided to produce a short statement for inclusion into the 
Constitution and a longer statement — presumably as a sort of appendix 
to the Constitution. This idea was later abandoned. One statement 
was drawn up and this was unanimously included in the Constitution. 
The Commission determined that the Doctrinal Statement should contain 
paragraphs on: unity in Christ, the Triune God, the authority of 
scripture, the sacraments, the creeds and the confessions, and the 
Church's ministry. 


Less than a year later the first draft had been drawn up and was 
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approved unanimously by the second Commission, as an adequate expression 
of the Church's faith. The Statement was to be amended several times 
before 1969, the final draft, but the framework and much of the content 
remained unchanged. There was to be only one major addition and thet 
was only finally adopted after the eighth and penultinate Inter-Cnurch 
Commission by a sub-committee. This was a section on the Last Things 
and on the hope of the Church. 

The 196¢ drart opened with . paragraph on Holy Sextorue h?? 
whe Old and New Testument were recognised us the inspired recorc of 
God's reveletion, beuring witness to Christ, the One who speaks through 
them. ali that is necessary to sclvation was contained in scripture 
and the Church was to remain ready to respond to the scripture as the 
Spirit guided. 

In the second paragraph the Apostles and Nicene Creeds were held 
up as true witnesses to the Word of God and the Athanasian Creed as 
Giving a true exposition of the Trinitarian faith. creeds vere 
subordinated to scripture anc the following documents were offered es 
guides to teachers in the Church:- the tairty nine Articles, the 
icstminster Contession, Luther's shorter Catechism and the augsburg 

The statement then gave the meaning of velicf in God the itather 
through Jesus Christ, Jesus Christ our Seviour as Lord and God, God the 
Holy spirit as the Lord, the Giver of Life, ang the Triune God. ‘whe 


christological core lay in the statement that the Church's knowledge 
of God in Jesus Christ could not be regarded as a message about God by 
someone other than God. 

The Church was defined as the body of geople chosen by God, who 
confess Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour. The Church was Christts 
Body, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic. The Church's ministry was God's 


Sift to the Church. avery member was called upon to fulfil a vriestly 


ministry with Christ as tne High Priest; out from the beginning, some 
menbers hed been sect apert by the rite of ordaginetion to »reech, to declere 
S ar b 
forgiveness, to shephers and to feea tne fiock. in orcdinetion God 
? + 


commissions end empowers men for specific ministries. 


ale 


the Sinel paragraph wos 2 stutement on the sacraments. Baptism 
anc. the Lord's sunper had been ordained by Christ. in them the word 


of God was made operetive by means of the outward forms. The statement 
maintained that since Baptism was God's act, and did not depend upon 
faith, infant baptism was acceptable and the Church rejectec rebaptism. 
Christ was held to be really wresent in the Euchéerist 2t which members 
were given His Body and Blood. Yhose who received in Teith received 
forgiveness and salvation. At the Lord's supper Christ's death ana 


resurrection re couenorated una srocluimed, the Lord's presence felt 


<a 
a 


and Bis Second Coming awaited with hove. 


This dreft .2s sent to mombere of the Lutheran and U.o.L. churches 
and to theologians abproud. The recisients examined tuc document and 
sent bacx criticisms end suggestions Yor aiacndment. By 1963 the draft 
hud becn translated into the four south Indien langueuges und distributed 


according Lye Regional conrserences were held in six areas uc these 


discussed the work Jf the Inter-—Church Comaission. Tac Leipzig Collegium 
and the Church of sweden Nission elso commented on the arurt. throughout 


the 1y6Us the Commission found fault with the Church legislative hodies 
tor their reluctance to act on material presented. By 1965 only C.o.t. 
had commented on the draft at the highest lcvel giving general approval 
to the statement. Some of the other churches had considered it in 
committee:- The South Andhra Church in 1962, the Tamil Evangelical 
lutheren Church in 1963, 1964 and 1965. The Arcot, India Hvangelical 
and Andhra Lutheran Churches had responded, at least, by 1966. Those 


churches that were ready to commit themselves to an opinion also gave 
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overall approval to the draft. 

The speedy and thorough work of the drafting committee was commended 
by those concerned, but there were criticisms of the draft either on 
detail, or even on overall content. 

Mr. K. Baago thought the statement was far too Western. The draft 
he said could have been a product of Europe. It had plenty to say to 
Anglicans and Methodists but not to Hindus and Muslims. The Committee 
had not shown the same courage as the early Church which had used 
contemporary modes of expression‘in its theology. The draft listed 
five documents, all Western, and in addition that "poor product of 
Western theology the Athanasian Creed". The draft, Mr. Baago said, 
was particularly silent on Christianity's confrontation with Hinduism 
and Islam. Perhaps the committee had been wise not to use, without 
explanation such expressions as "karma", "avatar" and "moksha", but the 
document should have shown how the Christian idea of incarnation 
compared with avatar, of grace with bhakti and of the Trinity with the 
Muslim understanding of God. But the statement was inadequate in 
other ways. Errors of commission as well as of omission were included. 
Article 111 affirmed that God revealed Himself before Christ in acts 
of deliverance whereas more accurately it should be said, as in the 
Nicene Creed, that God revealed Himself through the prophets. Further— 
more, it was important to remember that God's preparation for His 
revelation had not been and was not confined to Israel. He (Mr. Baago) 
did not want to fall into the trap of Marcionism, but the Church should 
not seek to introduce a new and Jewish god into India, it should rather 
declare that the God "they know and yet do not know, has revealed 
Himself in christ" (29) 

Representatives of the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church agreed 
that the chief doctrines of Lutherans had a place in the statement. 


It taught nothing contrary to the: faith of the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran 
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Church. Some phrases, however, were insufficiently guarded against 
false interpretation. Father M. Gibbard commented on the statement 
in the light of C.5.I.'s 1964 Synod. He approved the form but noted 
that the statement failed to include references to the Spirit's work 
outside the Church and to the Logos' place in embtioa oe? 

The Inter-Church Commission met in June 1966, its sixth meeting, 
and considered the point raised by the Tamil Lutherans. They decided 
to revise the statement accordingly. In 1967 C.S5.I. Theological 
Commission made further detailed suggestions for amending the draft. 

The Commission had before it the original draft and the revised draft 
proposed in the light of Tamil Lutheran proposals. With the exception 
of Abtticle Six (the sacraments) C.S.I. Theological Commission favoured 
certain amendments in all the other Articles. Some of these proposals 
were the same as those already made (and in principle accepted) at the 
1966 Inter-Church Commission. The final draft is to be summarised 
below and proposals for amendment made in the period 1962 to 1969 in 

as much as they were finally adopted will then become clear. 

The Inter-—Church Commission meeting in 1967 appointed a committee 
to revise the statement in the light of proposals made and criticisms 
offered for almost a decade. The committee appointed reported to the 
next Inter—Church Commission which met in January 1969. The new draft 
was approved with only a few verbal changes and the Commission asked 
the churches for their acceptance of the revision. Previous to the 
1967 meeting only C.5.I. had commented officially on the 1962 statement 
or subsequent proposals for amendment. The Commission further resolved 
to append a section on the Last Things and on The Church's Responsibility 
to the World, before sending the revised draft to the churches. The 
draft was sent out together with the Constitution of C.C.5.I. later in 
1969 consequent to another meeting of the Inter—Church Commission which 


met with the sole intention of preparing the draft Constitution for 
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publication and distribution. This "Proposed Constitution for 0.C.S5.1." 
is still under review by the churches at the time of writing, and it 
remains simply to list some of the points at which the 1969 Statement 

of Faith differs from the earlier statement previously summarised. 

In the first article the following sentence has been added to the 
1962 draft: “Jesus speaks to us in the scriptures and gives us His 
Spirit by whose illumination we receive them as the Word of God". 

There is, therefore, a new emphasis on the authority of scripture. 
The revised draft subordinates the creeds and confessions to scripture 
both in this and in the following article. 

In article two, Creeds and Confessions, the documents previously 
listed by name are in this edition summarised as: "the confessions of the 
Reformation". A clause is added pronouncing the confessions as: 
"valuable for interpreting the teaching of scripture on the salvation 
of man, especially, on his being justified by grace alone". Thus the 
revised Statement indicates the points at which the Reformation confessions 
make their most distinctive contribution. 

The article entitled "Faith in God" has preserved the original 
framework of four paragraphs dealing respectively with God the Father, 
God the Son, God the Holy Spirit and God the Trinity. The phrase which 
claimed that God did not leave Himself without witness to all men is 
clarified and the new draft reads: "(God) has been and is ceaselessly 
at work in creation, history, culture and the conscience of men". The 
statement that God has revealed Himself in acts of deliverance is 
maintained but a clause is added: "and who spoke to His people through 
the prophets". In both these changes Mr. Baago's criticisms of 1962 
have been taken into account. 

The new Statement makes it clear that creation, as well as man, 
has been redeemed in Christ. The paragraph entitled "We believe in 


Jesus Christ «eccseceee-"” is significantly amended. The bold statement of 
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1962, "God Himself became man in Jesus Christ" is qualified in the 


revision to read: “God Himself, the eternal Son of the Father, became 


man in Jesus Christ’. So a rigorous kenotic Christology is possibly 
excluded. There are other new emphases in the paragraph and especially 
in a reference to our knowledge of the Word by experience. The 
statement on the Spirit is also clarified. The Spirit gives to 

men the "gift of faith" (an expression avoided in 1962) and is the 
guarantee not of “eternal life hereafter" as previously but of "God's 
new creation". Again there is this fresh emphasis on the redemption 

of .creation — a movement away from an individualist interpretation of 

the eschaton. The short paragraph on the Triune God is not 
significantly changed. 

Article four in -the first draft, opened with the following 
definition of the Church: "The Church is the body of those who are 
chosen by God to be his people, who contess Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Saviour". The revision defines the church as the "people chosen and 
called by God to belong to him through feith and baptism, to confess 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Saviour and to make disciples of all nations." 
The simplicity of the 1962 statement is attractive and in one respect, 
namely the inclusion of "Baptism" as a mark of those who belong to 
Christ, the revision gains little. The last clause of the revised 
definition is significant. Chapters two, four and five of this study 
have all included notes on C.S.I.'s concern to fulfil its missionary 
calling. Accordingly the Constitution of C.C.5.I. and other statements 
issued at Synod level in the 1960's have stressed the missionary duties 
of,every member of the Church; and, in appropriate cases, have given 
grounds for so charging the members. This is so in the revised 
Statement of Faith which is now under review. It is maintained in 
this article that the Church is the people who make disciples of all 


nations while in a previous article (article three - Paith in God) 
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it is said that because we have known light and life in our experience 
we are called upon to proclaim the Word. This claim was not in the 
earlier statement. 

The revision provides a fuller account of the Church and the Ministry. 
1962 did not explain how the people of God achieved fellowship with 
Christ and with one another. 1969 added that it was achieved through 
the "Word of God, the Lord's Supper and the common life of prayer, 
mutual love and service." The revision then takes a surprising turn 
which is presumably intended as a plea for organic unity. As such there 
can perhaps be no objection, though its place in a Statement of Paith 
may be questioned. But to lay down rules for union that suggest a 
particular ecumenical pattern cannot be justified in this context. 
Having maintained that the Church is called upon to manifest its God 
given unity (as 1962) the revision continues that it is therefore 
"Jeceee necessary to agree about the true preaching of the Word of God, 
the right administration of the Sacraments and an accepted ordering of 
the essentials of the common life of the Church in love." The demand 
that an egreement be reached on "the true preaching of the Word of God" 
seems particularly unrealistic. 

The revision displays more wisdom in its statement on the Church's 
Holiness. The following very simple and effective statement is added: 
"The Church is holy because it belongs to God who is holy". The 
Church as catholic and apostolic is defined in separate paragraphs in 
1969. in the later Statement the church is catholic as it teaches the 
fuliness of God's truth. 

Article six on the Church's ministry is only slightly changed but 
the following important paragraph is added. "The authorisation of this 
(special) ministry lies in this ordination and not in the person's 
worthiness ...++.. But there are times when the regular transmission of 


authority becomes impossible if the faithful preaching of the Gospel 
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is to continue. Therefore the presence or absence of an unbroken 
transmission of ministeriel authority cannot of itself determine the 
relation of churches to one another." This last sentence is almost 

the same as that encountered in the 1959 Agreed Statement on the 

Ministry, and which was recorded above. But whereas before, the 

sentence (relating different ministries to inter-church relations) 

was a stock tail-piece ("However .++ese.. should not determine relations) 
it is now fully explained and follows as a natural conclusion to the 
previous content. (Therefore .eeesseeeeee Should not determine relations). 

The penultimate article is virtually unchanged, though a statement 
is added to the effect that those who receive the sacraments without 
faith, although they too receive the Body and Blood of Christ, receive 
it to their own judgement. This addition does not indicate a new hard 
line, (it occured in the Agreed Statement), but is merely an attempt 
to present a more complete and balanced statement. 

The final article is entirely new. The statement on the church's 
hope and the grounds for such hope is unexceptional. Speculative 
eschatology is wisely avoided. God is said to be both Judge and 
Saviour. The Judgement of God was not brought out in the article 


relating to Faith in God and so is properly included at this point. 


The Inter-Church Commission of the 1960s had also to draw up a 
Constitution for the proposed Church. This was no easy task. Although 
the two traditions were similar in some respects and ©.5.[. Constitution 
could be used as a starting point there were many matters of detail and 
some of principle which the Commission had to resolve. Most important 
were the articles relating to the Faith of the Church and to the 
Church's Ministry. Until agreement was reached on the shape of the 
ministry the Commission could not proceed with the Constitution. The 


course of union in its early stages also raised serious problems —- as 
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indeed it still does. 

Conversations in the late 1950s were held up over the question of 
the church's ministry. The Agreed Statement of 1959 did not close the 
debate o The Lutherans were especially anxious that C.5.I. clarify its 
position with regard to the historic episcopate and the extent to 
which C.2.l. was bound to the Basis of Union of 1947. This point 
wus agein raised in 1963. In veply ¢.5.1. has always insisted that 
the historic episcopate be maintained, but that the terms of the thirty 
year period be regarded as possibly open to alteration. ipiscopacy 
may not be of the esse of the Church but it is of the bene esse and so 
is not to be discarded. Although one of the Lutheran churches includes 


(22) the Lutheran tradition in South India has 


bishops in its ordering, 
remained suspicious of episcopacy and finds it difficult to understand 
why ©.5.I. should demand episcopacy as a pre-condition of union. On 
the other side some C.5.1. members are equally suspicious of moves which 
might prolong or amend the thirty year period. They are especially 
concerned to preserve the Pledge whereby members are promised the 
ministry to which they are accustomed and which, they think, will be 
endangered if the Basis of Union is dipneeaeaeds 7 

The first Inter-Church Commission could leave an observer in no 
doubt as to whether organic or federal union was intended, It was to 
be organic union possibly with an interim period of federal union 
preceding total unity. The second meeting took no specific steps to 
draw up a Constitution, but did make it clear that anyorganisation 
established to promote fellowship between the two traditions as they 
were at present, wag to be of a temporary character. The Commission 
remained convinced that something more than fellowship and mutual 
understanding was intended. At the third meeting a drafting Committee 
was appointed and was given guide lines as to the structure of the 


proposed church. It was decidedthet there would be congregations, 
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pastorates, areas and dioceses as well as Regional Synods and a Church 
Assembly. The drafting Committee had also been given to understand 
that the Regional Synods would be organised on a linguistic basis and 
dioceses by natural boundaries. The drafting Committee does not seem 
to have met by the fourth Inter-Church Commission which was held in 
Bangalore November 1963. The Committee was reformed into two 
committees, one to draw up a Constitution on the basis of an episcopal 
ministry and the other to draw up a Constitution on the basis of a 
ministry partly episcopal and partly non-episcopal. (There were other 
points about which the Inter-—Church Commission had not been able to 
agree but these were of less importance). 

The drafting Committees reported to the Commission in April, 1964. 
The Rt. Rev. N. D. Samuel (C.S.I. Bishop in Krishna-Godavari) presented 
the scheme for a fully episcopal church:— The proposed Church would be 
integrated under a common form of episcopal government from the very 
beginning. The historic Episcopate would be defined as in C.s5.1. 
Constitution. Bishops were to be regarded as necessary for pastoral 
work and for mission but that would not imply that they were "essential" 
for the existence of the Church and it should not determine the relztion 
of one church with another. The proposed Church would expect its 
bishops who would be elected to function in accordance with the customs 
of the Church. Continuity with the historic episcopate would be retained 
with both bishops and pastors performing the laying on of hands at 
ordinations and conseecrations. The three-fold ministry would remain 
as distinct strands and those holding these offices before union would 
continue to do so in the United Church. Dr. He Grafe presented the 
scheme for a partially episcopal church:— There would be an interim 
period when the churches grew together and during which time both 
traditions would retain their organisational structures. The. Lutheran 


churches would form separate dioceses of their own, overseen by either 
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presidents or bishops. After nine years the United Church would review 
its diocesan structure and decide whether a common pattern of oversight 
was desirable. Any minister of the uniting churches would be free to 
present Word and Sacrament in any church upon invitation. Rules of 
marriage and discipline would be shared in common and there would also 
be a common vow of ordination. Rules for election of presidents and 
bishops would be as in C.5.1I. for bishops . (24) 
Both schemes were remarkable achievements in so short a time but 
the second was found unacceptable amongst C.S.I. membership. The 1966 
synod listed several reasons for their rejection of a scheme only 
partially episcopal: local unity would not be achieved.the ministry 
would never become integrated if non~episcopal ordination was allowed 
to continue, existing fellowship with episcopal churches might be 
prejudiced and the scheme would be contrary to the Basis of Union on 
the understanding of which many members entered union in 1947. The 
Synod repeated its former statement that it did not wish to pass any 
judgement upon non-episcopal ministries. Other members of C.S.I. also 
gave their opinion of the schemes. Mr. Paul thought the second scheme 
"rather futile". The Lutheran Churches were slow to report back on 
the draft Constitutions. The Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Church, the 
largest Lutheran Church in South India, decided in favour of a fully 
episcopal polity. It found no theological objections to either scheme 
but thought elections would be too frequent in the second and that 
overlapping dioceses would provide grounds for varochial rivalry. 
Furthermore there would be little genuine local unity and traditional 
differences would be perpetuated. On the debit side however, the 
episcopalian polity would be the more difficult to organise (in the 
short run) and would be more likely to fevour a doctrine of apostolic 
succession in which episcopacy wes considered of the esse of the Church, 


The Aandnarva evangelical iutheran Church was the only Lutheran church to 
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nave reported by the seventh meting -f tne Inter-Church Comiission 
which was held in Nacercoil in July 1y67. The Commission .sxea the 
Ghurches to report without delay and by January 1/69 u11 the churches had 
c.nsidercd the two schemes ang ell fuvoured the fully eviscoval polity. 
an anglican leyman writing srom Ueveue orovosed a further scheme 
which would heave had the effect of uniting the two drafts. His 
suggestions have not been taken up but are included here as indicative 
of the world wide interest 0.5.1. has aroused and still does arouse in 
some quarters. He sugvested thet the two net works of dioceses be 
retained as this would allow for a .eriod of growing together. But 
bisnoss would be avsointed to oversee tne dioceses with new bisnoos 
being consecrated from Lutheran pastors. Gesell. should set an examsle 
by neloias in the ciection of en ex-Lutheran as the Lirst Hoderutor. 
the double netyvork ox dioceses need not be -ernmanent for ade: uate 
o>ovision could be nade to intesrate the diocese after « number of years. 
such « oolity would romove objections Yrom those thet feared a breekdown 
of Yellovship with other eviscopal churches and yet would inke the 
Pees 
process of union inore valateble to those concerned. *“?/ 
Wns elehth Intor-Church Comaission appointed «= comaivese to 
prepare a drart Constitution on tne basis of a fully exyiscopel polity. 
AS with the first drafting coraittee it was given certain fuide Lincs 


the Counission. NOW, however, tne guidelines were far more explicit 
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and included detciled data on bastors and pustorates, bishops and 
dioceses, the Generel Assembly, Synods and councils und finence. The 
druftins Committee reported to the next Inter~Church Commission of July 
1969. its findings were accented and as reyvorted in connection with the 
Doctrinal Statement, were sent out to the cnurches for their consideration 
and with a request that a decision be made by October 1970. The Proposed 
Constitution is far too long to summarise though. this paragraph written 


by Bishop E. Priestly gives some indication of its content. 
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"The polity section of the Scheme follows the general framework of 
of C.5.1. providing for Pastorate Committees, Diocesan Councils, a 
General Assembly and in addition Regional Synods for language or State 
areas Within a general ministry to be shared by all members there 
are to be three ordained offices with special functions: Bishops 
(chosen by an electoral college with representation from the Diocese) 
Pastors and a flexible order of Deacons and Deaconesses (normally for 
life). As in C.5.1. assenting ministers of the uniting churches are 
to be accepted as ministers of the ©.C.5.I. with freedom to minister 
and celebrate Holy Communion in anyiC.C.5.I. congregation if invited 
by proper authority. The C.5.I. pledge concerning freedom of 
conscience is included......... There seems to be little if anything 
to which a sincere (.5.I. member could conscientiously object 626) 
It is disappointing to note that the close fellowship established 
between the two traditions for over a decade has lessened the demand 
for organic unity. The talks have come to a hait and little of 
importance is going ahead. This is exactly the position that the 
second Inter-Church Commission had hoped to avoid. It may be the 
case that the demand (traditionally made by Anglicans) that intercommunion 
should only follow union is in fact wise - despite the plea made by 
present day ecumenists to the contrary. However, acts of fellowship 
as minifested by intercommunion have only been occasional at congretation-— 
al level and could not of themselves have led to the disappointing 
inertia of the early 1970s. 

The Inter~Church Commission had also been asked to prepare a 
Catechism. It was hoped that this would be used by pastors as & 
supplement to the existing catechisms of bota traditions. Accordingly 
a Drafting Committee was apointed and a Catechism published. Whether 
it was used in the 1960s is hard to say. The Commission in 1969 


asked the churches to report on its usage and appointed a Planning 
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Committee to prepare a teaching manual for the use of instructors. By 
that date, the Catechism, which had been through several drafts was 
distributed in English, Tamil and Telugu. (27) It comprised some fifty 
questions grouped under diverse headings. The first three divisions 
were concerned with God and His dealings with man and creation, the 
fourth and fifth with the Holy Spirit and Triune God and the final 
division with eschatology. The remaining questions covered topics 
relating to the life and work of the Churen. (28) In asking the 
Commission to undertake the drawing up of a Catechism the 1958 C.S.I. 


Synod displayed considerable foresight. The youth of today's 


denominations comprise the membership of tomorrow's United Church. 


Brief notes have already been given with regard to intercommunion 
and co-operation between the two traditions. On the one hand there has 
been all too little fellowship and this is especially so in areas where 
only one tradition occurss. On the other hand, the general acknowledge- 
ment of the others place in South India and the feeling of good will 
of one to another has resulted in a measure of apathy towards efforts 
made to promote organic unity. 

Proposals were made as early as 1954 to promate limited inter- 
communion. These proposals were not taken up by the churches at that 
time. Nor was there much practical co-operation between the traditions 
despite appeals that the churches work together in evangelism and social 
work. The inertia was so marked in this respect that Regional Inter- 
Church Committees were appointed in 1962. These were to "promote 
mutual fellowship, understanding and co-operation" .between the churches 
and were also given specific tasks. They were, for example, asked to 
eliminate duplication in pastoral and institutional work and in the 
production of Christian literature. The Committees got off to rather 
a slow start and do not seem to have been very effective in performing 


the functions assigned to them. (29) 


C.5.1. leaders have not forgotten that union has to be promoted 
at all levels of membership. The C.5.1. Executive, for example, in 
1962, resolved to ask presbyters to keep their congregations informed 
and to use the Litany of Unity prepared for C.s.I. The Executive 
concluded its statement thus: "Union can never beachieved merely by 
a few people meeting and talking about it once a year. It will come 
only when local congregations of both churches have already conceived 
a mutual respect and achieved a measure of fellowship among themselves »\ 
Two instances of such mutual respect and fellowship may be cited. 

In 1962 there occured in North Kerala a particularly significent 
Conference for Evangelism. Its occurrence may certeinly be attributed 
to the new spirit engendered by the Lutheran-C.5.I. negotiations. In 
1950 the Lutheran Church of America established a Mission in Malabar 
(with C.S.I. approval). By 1960 the Mission had grown and the 
missioners were performing an unrewarding task centred on medical 
work. For several reasons the Malabar District of North Kerala 
Diocese (i.e. C.5.1.) did not feel able to assist the American Mission 
in its difficult task. It was with this background that the Conference 
for Evangelism assembled in 1962. Naturally the Lutherans took the 
initiative, for it had been their Mission which had been active in 
evangelism. C.-L. members learned for the first time how, with 
thirteen hundred members in the area, they could contribute to the 
work previously undertaken alone by members of the Lutheran tradition. 
It was also noted that the Conference helped promote pulpit fellowship 
in the surrounding Medmeopeticng Oe 

In 1964 = group of junior presbyters from C.S.I+. and the Tamil 
Evangelical Iutheran Church met in Erode as part of the Tamilnad In- 
Service Training project. The participants were abie to publish a 


unanimous statement in which they maintained that non~theological 


factors played the most important part in keeping the churches apart. 


Members, for example, were reluctant to shed financial ties with 

their parent churches. The presbyters believed that there had been a 
decrease of interest in C.5.1.-Lutheran unity. The group then made 
several practical suggestions that would help promote union between 

the churches. The statement also asked that C.o.I. be prepared to 
reform its diocesan boundaries so as to conform to natuzal boundaries 
and to demand for smaller diocese. This, they believed, would serve 
to demonstrate the value of unity in C.5.1., for at present the 
diocesan boundaries conformed rather to old denominational administrations. 
This statement concluded, “We, Lutheran and C.S.I. ministers, meeting in 
frode, earnestly desire more contacts between our two churches so that, 
if it is God's will and in His own good time, we may come together in 
one United Church to the glory of His Name and the extension of His 


(32) 


Kingdom." 


Ce Se Le — American South-East Asian Methodists 

The Hyderabad and South India Conferences of the Southern Asian 
Methodist Church were conversing with C...I. before 1960 and it seemed 
likely that further fellowship between the churches would result. But 
this was not to be the case. The conversations were discontinued and 
were not taken up again until the final biennium of the decade under 
review. The S. E. Asian Methodist participation in North India 
negotiations provided perhaps the chief incentive for the resunption of 
conversations in the south for in 1968 it seemed very probable that 
the 5... Asian Methodist Church would make up a large part of the 
proposed Church of North India. C.5.I. Synod in 1970 resolved to 
welcome the initiative taken by the Asian Methodists in India and hoped 
that conversations in both North and South would continue. 

Unfortunately negotiations in North India broke down at the last 


moment and this has had its effect in the South. However even before 
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the set back-in North India, Asian Methodist participation in South 
Indian negotiations remained minimal. In the 1960s this Church was 
also one of the participating bodies in the Rajamundry Theological 


College. But even here its involvement was nominal rather than actual. 


Baptist—C.5.I. Conversations 

Two Baptist churches responded to the Synod invitation of 1948. 
Delegates from these two churches participated in the "talks about 
talks" of December 1948. A tripartate Theological Commission met in 
June 1949 and again in November 1950. There were only two Baptist 
delegates at the November meeting and these arrived on the third day. 
This was to be the last tripartate encounter because Baptist 
representatives did not attend future meetings of the joint Theological 
(33) Since 1950 C.5.1.~Baptist relations have remained 


there had been no serious aftempls bo re-open converstations, In 1967 
cordial but, until 1967, the (Canadian) Baptist Church of the Northern 


Commission. 


Circars appealed to 0.5.1. to re-open negotations. The 1968 Synod 
resolved to respond to this appeal. 
A C.S.1.-Baptist Commission met in November 1969. Baptists from 


(34) 


the American Mission were also present. Six papers were read based 
upon the Lutheran-C.5S.I. Agreed Statements. Delegates found grounds 
for agreement and disagreement and decided to continue conversations. 
The 1970 Synod supported this decision and also the suggestion that the 
South Andhra, Andhra Evangelical Lutheran Churches, and the Delta 
Mission (Brethern) in Andhra be invited to join future meetings. Three 
further meetings were held before the 1972 Synod and a measure of 
intercommunion has been achieved in: that time. 

The major difference between the two traditions is that of infant 
baptism. C.N.I. has made provision for both infant baptism and for 


infant dedication to be followed by adult baptism. Possibly a similar 


arrangement can be worked out in South India. The conversations have 


Ios 


revealed that no great theological differences exist between C.5.1. 
and Baptists on the Church and the Lord's Supper. 29) 
(Canadian) Baptist participation has been dominant at the Rajamundry 
Theological College referred to in connection with the 5. E. Asian 
Methodists. Indeed the College is of Baptist origin and has well 
fulfilled an exciting task in training pastors of all denominations for 


work in the Andhra area. Its removal to Hyderabad has already been 


noted. 


C.5.1.—Basel relations 

In 1947 there were three District Councils of the United Basel 
Mission Church in South India. The Malabar Council was incorporated in 
C.S.L. in 1947 and became part of North Kerala Diocese. In 1954 both 
the Bombay Karnatak and the South Kanara Districts of the Basel Church 
agreed in principle to become part of the United Church. The 1956 
Synod welcomed this decision and Bombay Karnatak became part of Mysore 
Diocese in 1958. 

The accession of South Kanara District was deferred for some years 
because of litigation. In 1964 the Moderator, the Most.Rev. H. Legg, 
hoped that the Council would soon be able to join C.5.I. But it was 
not until 1963 that South Kanara District became part of Mysore Diocese. 
This step proved particularly encouraging to 0.5.I., for it had been 
several years since any major group had joined the church. The Basel 


Mission churches are of the Continental Reformed tradition. 


(16) 


(17) 
(18) 
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A Historic Sketch" (C.L.5. 1970) 

ef., for example an important statement referred to by Gibbard 
op. cit., offered by Bishop H. Hollis. "Unity Hope and Experience" 
(Carey Lectures, Bangalore - 1960) 

C.l.5. 1969 

E. Priestly "Adventure in Union" Page 32 (C.S.I. Council in G.B. 


1970) 


(19) 


(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 


(24) 
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S.1.C. July 1962 Page 2f The 1962 Draft of the Doctrinal Statement 
does not occur in either of the booklets listed in note 15 

5.I.C. September 1962 Page 2 "Inter Church Commission" 

Gibbard op. cit. 

i.e. The Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church 

There has not been, of course, any intention of disregarding the 
pledge or indeed any of the Basis of Union. 1977 is only 
significant in that it marks the date when C.S.I. has said it 

would decide whether non~episcopally ordained men may cantinue to 
minster. There has been no declaration that the answer would 

be "No" even by implication. In this case the intention of 0.5.1. 
remains episcopal, it is merely proposed to extend the period of 
anomaly due to the occurrence of a new situation i.e. the formetion 
of G.C.5.1. The thirty year time factor was in any case somewhat 
arbitrary it being the time by which non-episcopally ordained men 
"night be expected to have disappeared from the scene" (G. Paul 
"The C.S.I. Experience” (C.M.S. 1966)) i.e. retired or died. 
Furthermore the Basis of Union makes it quite clear that "Full 
communion and fellowship with ALL the uniting traditions be 
retained (Page 93 Constitution). This being the case “anomalies" 
must continue to cxist whatever the decision of Synod in 1977 or at 
any other time -— A reference has already been made to non- 
Conformist missionaries from abroad. These remarks are correctly 
reduced to a footnote. The..percentage of 0.S.I. membership 
alarmed at the proposal to extend the Thirty Year Period is really 
very small. 

The preceding paragraph displays the weaknesses characteristic of 
any summary. However, the text as recorded in the Paul/Kumaresan 


pamphlet (cf note 15) does raise at least one inconsistency. It 


is very difficult to see how Bishops can be"needed for the 


(25) 
(26) 
(27) 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 
(32) 
(33) 


(34) 


(35) 


shepherding and extension of the Church in India" and yet not be 
"essential for the existence of the Church cecceseese" 

S.1.C. February 1965 Page 15 Letter 

Priestly ope cit. 

In 1967 it was actually proposed that the draft (or a draft - it 
is not clear) be actually written in a South Indian language - and 
then translated into English. It does not seem that the drafting 
Committee took this important suggestion up. 

These notes are taken from the 7th Inter~—Church Commission. There 
may have been later changes which are here unrecorded. (Doss 
Press, Nagercoil 1967) 

eocccccceccee at that time. Regional activity has become more 
important in recent years. Proposals to set up regional C.S.1I.— 
Lutheran study groups were made as early as September 1949% 

In addition to instances cited it should be noted that co-operation 
in Evangelism has not been rare cf. also Renewal and Advance 
Recommendation 142 

S.I.C. August 1962 Page 13 Notes 

S.i.C. November 1964 Page 9 "Junior Presbyters and C.5.I. Unity 
The Baptist withdrawal at this point may be attributed to 
theological differences 

i.@. The Samavesan of Telugu Baptist Churches. The two Baptist 
Church:groups conversing in the late 1960s and early 1970s were 
the same two groups as those in the tripartate conversations of 
1948(1949) to 1950 

Nor even indeed on Baptism. And therein lies the tragedy of 
separation. The C.5.I. Theological Commission in 1968 examined 
the United Church's understanding of baptism — though not at that 
time in the context of C.5.1.—Baptist conversations. (Synod 


Proceedings 1970 Page 80). Nevertheless there continue to be 


Lot. 


“differences in thought and practice which are difficult to define." 
In 1958 A.D. Dammers wrote of these difficulties which, he thought, 
could hardly be a question of scriptural interpretation or doctrine. 
"The great majority of the members of C.5.1I. are what would he 

called "fundamentalists" in the West." (Great Venture page 51) 

In the authors own experience many members of Independent evangelical 
missions are firmly opposed to 0.5.1. andto all schemes which further 


union with that church. 
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Chapter VII ~ Relations with Founder Bodies and Concluding Notes 


pram ca a IE 


expe EARLE ETO | 


C.Sel. and The Church of England 


Chapters I and II explained that lay celebration and inter-communion 


were largely Anglican problems. This is also true of C.5.1. -— founder 


church relations. The position of ¢.5.1. is quite clear and is set 


out in the Constitution and Basis of Union. All communicants of the 
United Church are free to communicate and ministers to celebrate, in 

any of the churches from which C.S.1. was formed. In order to be 
accepted into permanent fellowship with a founder church it was further 
understood by C.5.I. that members would conform to the rules of that 
church. C.Sel. is equally cordial when receiving members of founder 
churches as guests of the church. All communicants of founder churches 
are free to communicate and ministers (upon invitation) to celebrate in 
any of the churches of c.s.r. (1) It can, therefore, be said that C.S.I. 
extends full communion to each of the founding churches. 

The position has been otherwise trom the Anglican point of view. 
Even while negotiations were taking place, the Lambeth Conference (hence 
forward referred to as "“Lambeth") of 1930 made it clear that there 
would not be full communion between C.S.I[. and the Anglican Church. 

In other respects the Conference was encouraging and delegates hoped that 
union in South India would become a reality. Lambeth 1948 agreed that 
confirmed members of C.5.I. should be free to communicate in Anglican 
Churches, but underlined fact that non-episcopally ordained ministers 

of C.5.I. would receive no new status as far as the Anglican Church 

was concerned. So much had been implied at Lambeth 1930 but in this 
year (1948) a new and discouraging develoyment took place. The 
Conference was not able to agree on the validity of ©.5.1. orders. Nor 
could the Convocations of Canterbury and York in 1950. In that year the 


decision was postponed to 1955 and meanwhile the status of priests and 


bishops ordained or consecrated in the area of ©.5.I. during or 
subsequent to inauguration remained uncertain. 

The Convocations of 1955 met in the light of eight years of C.5.I. 
experience, and, as a result, a marked change of attitude from that 
prevailing in 1950 distinguished the proceedings. Some even hoped 
that full communion would be extended to C.S.I., though in fact there 
was never any likelihood that this would be so (2) - chiefly because 
of the presence in C.5S.1. of ministers who had not been ordained by 
episcopal Hands. In 1955 C.5.I. orders were recognised and communicant 
status was extended to all communicants of C.5.1I. whether confirmed or 
not. Convocation passed other resolutions most of which served to 
extend intercommunion between the two churches. One clause, however, 
asked that C.5.I. presbyters celebrating in Anglican churches (3) pledge 
themselves not to celebrate in churches with which the Anglicans Church 
is not in full communion. 

The resolutions of 1955 continued to apply in the 1960s. The 
decisions of Convocation had signified rather more than a greater 
measure of intercommunion between the Church of England and C.5.I. 

Other provinces of the Anglican Communion followed the example of 
Canterbury and (even more important from the point of view of C.S.1.) 
the decisions of 1955 clearly resulted from an appreciation of the 
United Church based upon observation. On one point, only, was C.sS.I. 
critical of the position adopted by Canterbury: namely the requirement 
that visiting C.5.I. presbyters confine their ministry to the Church of 
England if they celebrate the Eucharist within that church. Bishop 

A. M. Hollis, in 1950 had said that such a demand, if required, would 
be wholly unacceptable. In 1966 he explained that "to compel 
ministers of C.5.I. to deny in act the full fellowship which they have 


enjoyed from the first with other churches, in order to gain a limited 


fellowship with Anglicans, is in fact to refuse them fellowship". (4) 


oes 

But some members of ©.5.1I. have felt able to accept the requirement 
imposed by the Church of England, recognising that it was a pastoral 
decision made in the context of England's ecclesiastical position and 
not that of South India's. Indeed the stance taken by the Church of 
England could be seen as reinforcing the need for organic union and so 
respecting the advance already made in South India. C.o.I. would gain 
nothing by Anglicans acting as though the divisions between them and 
otner churches were no longer there. 

Lambeth 1956 reflected the acvunces towards full communion :nade in 
1355. The Conference was, however, a uisauprvointment irom the point 
ot view of C.o.L. in &s much as it resolved against repeating the U.sl. 
"roy" to union. The Conference made it cleer thet it Vevourca the 
Ceylon scnene whereby unizic. tion oF the ninistries is uncertsiwn Pron 
the pegimning. Over ten years Luter anslicauns have similarly resvonaed 
to the union in Morth Indie wnoiea incoruoretcd sone of the fre.tures 
of tne Ceylon scheme. They nave “rushed neadlong into outwerds unity 
(5 
With tnet saunens Useel. cannot accevt that its ministry is divided 
aad some nembers of the United Caurch naturelly feel that Anglicans are 
Gispleying eae rather superficial unaerstanding of the church wnen they 
pay such attention to un outward act ot unificution ~ waich, in the 
cause of C.N.L1. took place after the inauguration of the United Church. 

The position in 1960 then was as follows: there wes limited inter- 
communion between the Church of England and ©.s.1.; ministers of C.s.I. 
who were not episcopally ordained were permitted to preach, but not ,to 
celebrate in Anglican churches; ministers episcopally ordained, either 
before or after 1947 were able both to preach and to celebrate in 
English churches, subject to the pledge end upon invitation. Bishops 
and priests of the Church of England could accept invitations to preach 


and celebrate in C.s.I. Conmunicants of C.5.f. could communicate in 


ungland and Anglicen communicants in C.a.I. In the case of Ceol. 


ministers celebrating, and communicants communicating in England, those 
intending to remain had to agree to conform to the rules and discipline 
of the Church of England. 

This remained the position until 197¢ but there were further 
developments, of an informal nature, in C.5.1.-Church of Inglend relations 


in the 1960s. 


It would be hard to over-estimate the part pleyed sy the U.o.L. 
liturgy in furthering the world wide ecumenic:.1 movement in the lyous. 
flere is a Litursy xnown to be the product ov « newly united Church, 
wideiy srecoected and frequently used throughout Christendon. The 
immediate concern of this chapter, however, is with the wart pleyed by the 
liturgy in C.o.l.-Angiican relutions. 

The 1955 vonvocations had given Anglican incumbents permission to 
lend their churches to ministers of C.5.I. for the celebration of the 
C.8.1l. liturgy. This became a fairly frequent practice in the 1960s 
and especially (though by no means exclusively) at interdenominational 
gataerings. The use of the liturgy in England, is especially 
significant since it serves to further understanding of the union in 
south India in the parishes and institutions at all levels. One 
Anglican Theological College used the liturgy daily and many others 
periodically. In 1y63 it was used at the Iona Celebrations and two 
years later, in July, at the Conference of Anglican Religious orders.) 
Also in 1965, Bishop Hollis "celebrated" with the liturgy in England in 
rather unusual circumstances. He had been invited to celebrate the 
liturgy by an incumbent of a certain parish, but the Bishop of the 
diocese asked taat it would not be an open communion. He did not object 
to the use of C.o.1. liturgy but to the fact that the celebration was 
to be ecumenical. But Bishop Hollis could not agree to celebrate with 


the liturgy of C.5.I. without welcoming other traditions should they 


wish to communicate. In view of this he adopted the unusual procedure 


196. 


of excluding the actual use of bread and wine, while at the same time 
making only minimum verbal see Later in that year the Rev. A. 
Wilkinson (Chaplain of St. btieeints College, Cambridge) expressed 

the hove that Anglican Bishops would more readily give permission for the 
use of C.S.1. liturgy by a 0.5.1. presbyter to an interdenominational 


congrege.tion where the use of the liturgy would "genuinely express 


: . 8 
ecumenical commitment at the local fever. ) 

The C.5.Ll. Ordinal has also been "e.:travagantly phaiwega\?? by 
members of the Church of inglenc. The Reve E. C. Ratcliif (Regius 


Professor of Divinity in Cambridge) after a long and detailed appraisal 
of the ordinal concluded that it "well fulfilled the Edwardian 
instruction to compilers that they were :to have "as well eye and respect 
to the most sincere and pure Christian religion as taught by Scripture 
as to usages of the primitive church (20) 
During the 1960s an increasing number of retired ministers of C.S.I. 

came to live in England. At least one ex-Methodist minister became an 
Anglican priest, and, rather more interestingly, there were a number of 
men, ordained by episcopal hands, working in English Free Churches. 
C.5.[. bishops have taken part in Anglican consecrations. So much 
has served to familiarise C.s.I. in England and the understanding so 
gained by English churchmen has led to increasing respect for the United 
Church. Appreciation of C.5.I., based upon observance, began in the 
1950s, but has continued to the present day. In 1962 the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury spoke to the Greek Orthodox Church of South 
India's"wonderful act of unity." The visits by the Bishop of 

Presiding Bishon of 
Chichester and by the Bishop . Litchenberger (the Protostant Ibiscopal 

Church of the United 

States ) in the 1950s had considerable effect, at the time, in 

furthering fellowship between the C.S.1. and Anglican churches. There 


were further visits in the 1960s, including that of Fr. M. Gibbard, 


referred to in previous chapters. The same factors which encouraged 


the 1955 resolutions have continued to operate in later years. 

Anglicans have especially learnt to respect the catholicity of the 

United Church. The regard paid by members of that church for 

episcopacy, and the value it has voluntarily placed upon confirmation 

have been just two marks of her ecclesiastical validity, as seen from 

the Anglican point of view. Particularly important was the statement 

of the C.S.I. Theological Commission, quoted in Chapter Four, which 
declared that C.5.I. not only intended to retain episcopacy but also 
"commend it to others and to preserve it in any union with other churches". 

The plea made by the Rev. A. Wilkinson to Anglican Bishops was 
accompanied by two further suggestions namely that the pledge asked 
of visiting C.5.I. presbyters be withdrawn, and that Anglicans rethink 
their theology of non-episcopal ministries. He believed that Anglicans 
had learnt to accept a measure of “pastoral confusion" and that the 
pastoral demands of .1955 were not the same as those prevailing today. 
It had become increasingly intolerable to bar C.5S.I. ministers, who 
could not accept the pledge, from celebrating in the Anglican Church. 
The Colonial Clergy Act of 1874 would need to be changed, it is true, 
but the Anglican-Methodist Scheme (then likely to be realised) would 
necessitate this in any case. He quoted the Bishop of Exeter who in 
1955 had asked that the Anglican Church adopt a more positive approach 
towards non~episcopally ordained ministers. 

Lambeth 1968 echoed these remarks when it recomnended that the 
restriction on visiting C.S.I. presbyters be removed and that the 
Anglican provinces "re-examine their relations to 6.5.1. with a view 
to entering into full-communion with that church". The 1972 Synod of 
the Church of England responded to these recommendations by agreeing 
to withdraw the demand that C.5.I. presbyters celebrating in Anglican 
Churches undertake not to do so in other churches. The second 


recommendation of Lambeth 1963 caused some controversy at the Synod. 


It was said that the rule of episcopal ordinztion was not "just a 
traditional domestic reguletion, but enshrined principles of apostolic 
order". The Synod was able to pass the following resolution: 

"That this Synod, recognising that the Church of South 

India is an episcapally ordered church, and believing 

it to hold all the essentials of the Christian faith, 

requests the House of Bishops to consider how the Church 

of Englend and C.5.I. can now be joined in a relationship 

of full communion." 
The bishops voted twenty four to eight, the clergy ninety three to 


seventy five and the laity one hundred and fourteen to sixty. 


CeSele and the Anglican Communion 


The other provinces of the Anglican Communion have generally 
followed the lead of Canterbury and York. All the provinces agreed 
in drawing a distinction between C.S.1. ministers episcopally ordained 
and those not so ordained. In the aftermath of 1955, Anglican churches 
also agreed upon the validity of C.S.I. ordinations, and so of the 
orders bestowed thereby. There were, however, some important differences 
on other matters within the Anglican Church. The Provinces of Wales 
Scotland and U.S.A. confined communicant status to those members of the 
United Church who had been confirmed. Despite the more liberal proposals 
of a delegation sent by the Episcopalian Church of America in 1956-57, 
Scotland and U.S.A. further insisted that C.5.I. members communicating 
in their provinces be subject to the same restrictions as imposed upon 
visiting celebrants. In the case of U.5.A4., however, the restriction: 
operated on a diocesan basis and not on a national basis as in England. 
Dusing the decade under review, the respect paid towards C.5.I1., 
noticeable in England, was also evident elsewhere. This was shown, 


not in formal edict but in practice and informal fellowship. In the 
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case of Canada and Japan intercommunion was actually extended in the mid 


(11) Lambeth 1968 met with a favourable 


1960s by Synodical decree. 
response from most Anglican provinces. The 1970 Synod of C.5.I. was 
able to "thank God for the full communion with the Anglican Provinces 
of Central Africa and the General Synod of the Church of England in 


(12) In 1971 the C.5.I. Synod working committee passed 


Australia." 
two important resolutions. It welcomed the decisions of four Anglican 
provinces to enter into full Samuben with C.5.I., and of eleven 
provinces to work towards fuller intercommunion. It also resolved to 
determine the exact nature of the relationship envisaged, suggesting that 
if full communion was still not possible, a Concordat should be arranged 
between ©.5.I. and members of the Lambeth Conference similar to that 
sSbuseuoahe Oia: Ca ehol tem aud the. anata cum: Cheeaneas 222 

C.S.I.e has long maintained that it "cannot and will not limit or 
renounce any part of its experiemne of unity for the sake of fuller 
regognition by Anglicans, as it firmly believes that it already 
safeguards all that "is best in the Anglican tradition. (14) Recent 
moves made by the Anglican churches towards full communion with C.5.I. 
have been taken without the United Church in:any way compromising its 


relations with other founder churches and C.5.I1. has certainly been 


heartened by further C.5.1.—Anglican fellowship. 


C.S.1. and relations with other Founder Churches 

Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregationalist Churches have all 
welcomed members and ministers of C.5.I. into unrestricted participation 
in their life and worship with the single provision that for permanent 
membership C.5.I. members agree’to conform to the discipline of the 
churche This provision means that C.5.l. ministers are not necessarily 
deemed to be ministers of parent churches. 


It would not be correct to suggest that there are not difficulties 


209. 


with regard to intercommunion between C.5S.I. and non~-episcopal founder 
churches, but these difficulties are marginal. Bishop Hollis, for 
instance, has pointed out that while Anglicans (and so supposedly C.5S.I.) 
have always regarded Roman ministers as validly ordained, some other 
churches of the Reformation have not. More significantly, there have 
been questions raised as to the long term position of non-episcopally 
ordained ministers of founder churches in South India. This point has 
been touched upon more than once in previous chapters. The Basis of 
Union is quite clear that any minister of the founding churches is 

free as a visitor to celebrate in any church of the United Church — 
subject of course to the Pledge. This is certainly the case for thirty 


(15) 


years and may continue to be so indefinitely. (The practice of 
ordaining missionaries who are to work in a pastoral capacity, in an 
area of ©.5.1I., has become increasingly popular, and is a mark of the 
respect extended to C.S.I. by the societies working with that church.) 
While there are C.S.I. ministers who are not episcopally ordained there 
can be no question of distinguishing between ministers from non-episcopal 
founder churches and ministers from the Anglican Church ~ except in so 
far as the Pledge applies in any particular case. It seems unlikely 
that there will ever be a restriction placed upon visiting ministers of 
founding churches — of whatever tradition. The Constitution would not 
permit it nor would common sense. 

In 1962 the Congregational, Presbyterian and Methodist Churches of 
Australia resolved to seek a concordat with C.S.I. They were themselves 
negotiating for union on a C.s.l. pattern - thet is to say through a 
service of mutual ministerial recognition and acceptance without ambiguous 
ceremonies of "mutual commissioning". The Australian churches when 
united wished to be identified with the whole Church of..God without 


reference to race, nation and culture. A concordat with C.5.L. "would 


link us with the only successful episcopal—non-episcopal church union in 
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(16) C.5S.1. resly might be considered disappointing from 


history". 
the Australian point of view. It noted that C.5.1. polity could 
change if further union went ahead in South India, and such a change 


vaca "cide Mondeneaeuethes 


might effect relations outside India. 
it was right to reach agreements with churches outside its area when it 
had to concentrate on "those who are besides us in South India". 
Chapter two explained why C.5.I. has not attempted union with churches 
elsewhere. C.S.I. has worked because it is a union "where the people 
are" ~ and for the C.5.I. member he or she is in South India. It is 
only when the membership are used to looking beyond the village or 
state boundary that union outside South India will become practicable. 
While sympathising with this understanding it is necessary to sound 4 
note of caution if it is implied that the worldwide fellowship of the 
church must give way to establishing national churches. Important 

as it is that C.5.I. is seen to be truly indigenous, it is equally 
important, anyway in the long run, that she help proclaim the prophetic 
Word by breaking down language barriers within her bounds and national 
barriers without. The importance of Jaffna diocese is this context 


is sapanounte 2? 


C-S.1. — Relations with Supporting Missionary Societies 

The eleven Missionary societies at work in C.S.I. are sufficiently 
distinct from the founding churches, (the degree of distinction varies 
greatly from one society to another) to warrant a separate section in 
this chapter. There was little change in the 1960s, by way of formal 
statement of relationship, between C.S.1. and supporting societies. 
Devolution of responsibilities had begun well before 1947 but union 
increased the pace of formal devolution. A new relationship had to be 
worked out between the United Church and the several missionary societies: 


most of which were denominational and all of which were traditionally 


associated with particularimreas and institutions within C.S.I. There 


were, of course, other factors at work hastening the pace of real 
autonomy in the Indian churches for this was the time of political 
independence and with it a determination by Indians to be respected 

as a self-governing nation. The statements made in the 1950s which 
set out the relationship between C.S.I. and missionary societies are 
important, not only because they set out the terms for missionary 
appointment, employment and transfer and of missionary grants, but also 
because they mark a new spirit of co-operation between mission and 
church, in which all work undertaken by the societies is approved by 
C.S.I. authorities. Renewal and Advance felt bound to set out these 
agreements made in the previous decade "because some parts of them (had) 
been forgotten and certain others (had) not yet begun to be acted upon." 
In the agreements the distinction between mission and church in South 


(19) 


India is invalidated. The Missionary is appointed at the 
invitation of ©.S.I. and works under the bishop and in accordance with 
the discipline of the churchsa In suitable cases missionaries due to 
serve as pastors are to be ordained in the area of C.S.I. The agreements 
have less to say about grants, but here again the emphasis upon 
consultation with C.5.I. authorities. The late 1960s were years in 
which the ideals of previous years were becoming a reality and a norm. 
Relations between C.5.1l. and missionary societies have been good. 
Whatever may be said in the ensuing discussion that would seem to 
indicate otherwise should be understood against this background of, 
cordiality. Mr. R. D. Paul, writing in 1960, said of missionaries 
(which together with grants comprise the chief expression of mission 
society involvement), that C.5.1. certainly needed help and wanted 
them to come. "The foreign missionary is the helping arm of the 
church overseas stretched out to help the Church in India to fulfil 


(20) 


its great task." seven years later the Rev. J» R. Chandran in 


response to newly imposed government restrictions on missionary entry 


cU3. 


into India, listed the contribution they made to India, and in the same 
year Bishop Priestly thought it strange that the government should 

chose to treat as foreigners the one group of Commonwealth residents 

who had identified themselves "most closely with the life, progress and 
aspirations of the Indian people vee (24) In 1968, the Moderator, 
the Most Rev. P. Solomon, reminded the Synod with obvious appreciation 
that the societies had been "helping unceasingly with men and money." 
But nor has goodwill towards missionaries (and their societies) stemmed 
only from C.S.I[. leadership. Many, perhaps most, members of C.s5.1. 
still retain a deep feeling of loyalty and of special kinship towards an 
overseas body — be it church or mission. This can be harmful and 

to this we shall shortly return, but it need not be so. Previous 
chapters have suggested that members loyalty may be directed towards a 
particular mission. This is so, but is often extended, more generally 
towards missionary endeavour as a whole. 

The essential ground for continued cordial relations between C.5.I. 
and missionary societies, from the point of view of C.5.I., is appreciation 
of work actually accomplished hy foreign personnel and grants. In 
1960s, for example, societies helped to support medical work, higher 
education, diocesan administration and elementary education in ten 
dioceses, and pastoral work in at least eleven. In 1969 the picture 
was Similar though the proportion of support to local contributions was 
less. In the same year the Church Missionary Society had fifty 
missionaries and associates in South Indie and earlier in the decade 
had given two block grants - in addition to normal supporting grants. 
the one for establishing a fund for clergy children and the other for 
clergy pensions. Numerous related examples could be listed. They 
show the dedication, perseverance and sense of vision and commitment of 
societies. These are the attributes that have won the co-operation and 


amity extended to societies by so many members of the United Church. 


But nor have members forgotten the part played by missionary societies 
in bringing the Gospel to India and then in forwarding both autonomy and 
union. Perhaps it is particularly appreciated that the societies were 
prepared to do this when they knew that by so doing their important 
position with regard to the church must change and the "missionary raj" 
come to an end. The societies for their part have understood and 
rejoiced in the determination of C.5.I. - at least its leaders and 
active members — to stand on their own feet, and have watched with 
confidence the United Church grow in stature, and become widely respected 
as a church in its own right and with its own important contribution to 
Make « But having said this it remains true that the special 
relationship between C.5.I. and supporting societies has undoubtedly 


raised serious problems - and continued to do so right into the 1960s 


So long as missionary societies and the churches from which they 
stem appear to give more than they receive there is bound to be some 
feeling of dependence and even of inferiority on the part of the 
recipient and of. patronage on the part of the missionary society. This 
whole subject has been examined with great feeling and in considerable 
detail by Bishop Hollis in "Paternalism and the Church" published in 
1962, (#2) It is perhaps best summed up in the words of a missionary, 
recorded by Mr. J. Measures (a C.M.S. Missionary in C.S.I. appointed 
to arrange the transfer of all C.M.S. and €.5.4.M.5. property to C.5.I.) 
- "Come on, Matthew, get cracking. This is the C.S.I. ~ it's your 


(23) 


Church; you're not working for the Mission now." For nearly 

two hundred and fifty years the Mission dominated the ecclesiastical 
scene in India, and the missionary (variously described as, an autocratic 
head, one whose word was law, awe-inspiring, respected, envied, used, 


fatherly and loved), head of the Christian community "dispenser of 


money, jobs and patronage" had relieved the Indian Christian of 


responsibilities and of the necessity to realise himself in society. 


All this was not to change overnight, with either the granting of 
independence or with union. The change on the local level has been 

long and painful. In one important expression — that of Church 
leadership ~— there has been clear advance over the years. The number 

of missionaries has fallen (from 172 in 1958 to 85 in 1970), and this, 
together with their changed role has meant that leadership of 0.5.1. 

at all levels is quite clearly in the hands of Indian nationals. In 
1947, for example there were nine missionary bishops and in 1970 there 
were only two. (Since that date one has resigned while another two 
missionaries have been elected -,in Tirunelveli and Central Mysore). 

In the 1960s 0.5.1. Christians became increasingly aware of the need to 
reverse what nad become to be known as the "mission compound mentality". 
This is the mentality which looked to the mission compound with its 
missionary's house and institutions, rather than to the India which lay 
beyond. If this told against evangelism, perhaps even worse it meant 
Christians - poor as they were - sought employment, advancement, education 
and leadership from the mission. while this attitude prevailed the 
spiritual growth of Indian Christians was inevitably stunted, and 

anger against the missionary and his mission could follow, for, as 

Bishop Hollis has said, it is hardly possible to be permanently dependent 
on anyone without feeling resentment. Although the Indian presbyter 

has superseded the district missionary, the mission compound mentality. 
so prominent in past decades still lingers on. In 1969 the Rev. A. D. 
John warned his readers against segregating themselves into areas and 
communities and so perpetuating the false divisions between Christian and 
non-Christian suesiga noe But this is only half the story, and 
previous chapters have outlined C.5.1. efforts in evangelism, welfare work 
and outreach far removed from the mission compound and introspective 
outlook characteristic of some of the church in the not too distant past. 


Another problem raised by the alliance between C.5.1. and missionary 
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societies has to do with the witness of the church and the false image 

it may present. On one level it can be said that anything foreign is 
suspect and some have maintained that missionaries in India, apart from 
being « "hindrance to the development of responsibility and independence” 
in the Church are also a "source of irritation to non-Christians and a 
ground of suspicion in Government circles." (29) There is certainly 

some truth in this and it has long been recognised that the Church should 
be and should be seen to be Indian and net British or American or German. 
In 1966 new reguletions were passed by the Government making it more 
difficult for missionaries to enter India. The restrictions have not 
been as drastic as was feared, but they have served to hasten the 

genuine independence of C.S.1. Without doubt financial restrictions 
would have been imposed were it not for India's need for foreign currency. 
But economics may not always have precedence over nationalism and so the 
1960s witnessed gallant, but by and large unsuccessful attempts to make 


(26) It is also felt that continued 


C.5.1. financially independent. 
missionary involvement helps to perpetuate the western presentation of 
the Gospel. It has been argued that the Missions not only established 
an ecclesiastical structure unsuitable for an independent national 
church but also preached a Gospel which failed to take into account the 
unigue Indian religious, philosophical and cultural heritage. Chapter 
two suggested that one of the motives for union was the hope that it 
would bring Indianisation to the church were appropriate. It is 
recognised that there is only one Gospel but unless it is presented in 
such a way that men may hear and understand, then Christian preaching 
and presence may be in vain. The Indian Christian, like his western 
counterpart is a conservetive creature, and the western nuture of the 
Churbh in India is the result of this conservatism, combined with a lack 


of training and perhaps of imagination; rather than of continued 


missionary presence. (It is sometimes the case that foreigners are 
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more concerned — and even better equipped! — to present an indigenous 
front than national members of C.S.I.). But it remains true ,that a 
western missionary faces special problems as he seeks to confront 
Hindus and Muslims with the risen Christ or — more relevantly today - 
as he helps train national ordinands and lay trainees to go themselves 
and preach the Gospel in their own land. 

Indians attach as much importance to money and property as citizens 
of the materialistic west. Without money one is left dependent on 
another and this leads to resentment, a loss of self-respect, respon- 
sibility and even integrity. The missionary societies and C.5.1. 
leadership have worked hard to give C.5.I. economic independence. 

The New Pattern referred to in previous chapters was an attempt to 
reorganise pastoral facilities so that they could be financed by C.S.I. 
Renewal and Advance suggested that missionary societies reduce their 
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grants by ten per cent a year. The Report made it quite clear 
that redeployment and reorganisation would be necessary if C.5.I. were 
to be financially independent. Administrative reform has not been 
sufficiently radical to permit the cutting back of foreign grants - 
or even the redeployment of the grants on a large scale -— but the reduced 
real value of incoming funds has forced some self=support onto the 
congregations where it would otherwise have not existed. In 1964 the 
secretary of the Methodist Missionary Society told the Synod that 
attempts made by his society to cut bacic grants had not worked out as 
planned. There had resulted little increase in local giving but 
rather a reduction in activity and an additional burden on poorer 


(28) Unless the richer dioceses and 


congregations and church workers. 
congregations in C.S.I[. can be persuaded to help it must be hard to 
take the union seriously. In 1968 the Moderator, Bishop Solomon, 


proposed that a committee be set up to "study the needs of poorer 


dioceses and recommend ways and means for an equal distribution of 


2C8 » 
resources and an expression of concern for one seothends (=) It is 
only through this kind of approach that C.5S.1. can hope to be ina 
position to ask missionary societies for a reduction in grants. C.s.I. 


(30) 


must face some "hard decisions on priorities" if she is ever to 
become economically independent. Comparing the position of 0.5.1. 
with that of American Negroes before the black power movement, Mrs. 
M. Somasekhar (Hon. Sec. of C.S.I.) suggested that the United Church 
should “think rich" and should act and live "big" if it was to "realise 
its selfhood and potentialities". (31) 
Renewal and Advance was realistic in that it realised that C.5.I. 
would remain partly dependent upon foreign resources for a long time 
to come. If this is granted the question still remains how missionary 
resources can beigiven without demoralising the recipient. This is 
chiefly solved by the uses to which the missionary personnel and funds 
are put, and to this question we shall return in the final paragraph. 
It can also be said that poorer countries receive aid from the richer 
ky right. This being so, the recipient church is only receiving what 
would be hers anyway in:a socially just society. A Christian may add 
that all things are from God and the gifts He gives are given on trust 
to use to His glory. It is perhaps the West that should be thankful 
for "it is better to give than to receive" ~ it is certainly more 
enjoyable. But there are certain practical steps that can be taken so 
as to promote genuine co-operation between equals. It must first be 
understood that both sides (Gecsls and the churches from which the 
supporting societies come) have something to offer — something to 
contribute to the partnership. It has been suggested on several , 
occasions that C.5.I. send "missionaries" to the west.. It would be 
unrealistic to expect the church to support this ministry but such a 


practice would be very valuable for mature C.S.1I. - Missionary Society 


co-operation. This suggestion is quite separate from grants of 
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scholarships by the West to members of C.5.1I. to study abroad. The 
chief difficulty is that C.S.I. needs as many workers in its own area 
as possible and can afford neither the money or personnel to send 
missionaries to the west. The Indian church may also make an increasingly 
important contribution to Christian theology. Theological colleges in 
South India are already making a significant contribution towards 
genuine indigenous forms of Christian worship and the work of Indian 
theologians (for example in Hindu-Christian dialogue) must be of interest 
to the western churches as they also relate Christianity to faiths other 
than their own. The importance of C.5.I. as a pioneer in ecumenism 
has been widely acknowledged. It has also been suggested that C.S.I. 
is especially well placed to help work out new styles of partnership 
between founder churches and their missionary societies, and the newly 
independent churches elsewhere. 

The theoretical basis of co-operation between C.5.1. and missionary 
society has been supported by practical steps. In his 1964 address 
to the Synod, Mr. D. B. Childe stressed the fact that his society only 


(32) 


made grants as a response to C.5.I. estimates. The societies have 
co-operated with the recommendations of Renewal and Advance and by 1970 
in most cases were channelling their grants through the diocesan and 
Synod authorities. Previously it was claimed that the societies 
tended to be divisive in that they financed institutions irrespective 
of their worth and of the needs of C.S.I. as a whole. Actually this 
was really a C.5.I. problem and not the fault of the societies. Mr. 
Childe reminded the Synod that it was not the task of the societies to 
solve the problems of the independent churches. He rather suspected 
that the Report (Renewal and Advance) handed these problems to the 
societies. Given the diocesan machinery the societies have shown thet 


they are only too willing to work towards integration. More important 


the societies have been co-operating with ©.S.I. in redeploying resources 
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away from pastoral, administrative and traditional fields and towards 
meeting the special needs of the church in modern India. In absolute 
terms the redeployment was by no means comprehensive in the 1960s. The 
major proportion still went to traditional uses — but the trend has been 
to ear-mark funds so as to bring future independence; and missionaries 
for pioneer work. They are now employed to preach to the Hindu 
intelligentsia and to Muslims, to rationalise church resources, inaugurate 
projects for economic uplift, undertake industrial mission, experiment 

in new evangelistic work, to help in literature work and to plan and 
undertake the training of paid and honorary church workers. Dr. R. 
Chandran has summarised the uses to which missionaries are put by 

listing those which help strengthen the inner life of the church and those 


which help the Indian peoples irrespective of seeds (22? 


It is necessary 
to note that even in these pioneer fields missionaries must work 
alongside members of C.S.I. for the "pioneer field" of today is the 
established structure of tomorrow. If it is granted that missionaries 
are best used in meeting the church's special needs, then they must be 
ready tc move from their present allotted tasks to newer work as the 
occasion arises. 

It has been said that even when ©.5.1I. has grown into full 
independence, there will still be a need for missionaries. They come 
"as a token of the interest of western churches in the ¢.5.I. and in 
order to demonstrate that the Christian church is not just a national 
organisation but a supra-national society". Bishop Priestly expressed 
the same opinion more eloquently in 1970 when he said of the missioneries 
that they "were necessary to preserve the experience and witness of the 
Church universal and for the strengthening of the Indian Church both 
in its fellowship and in its mission to the nation and to the wortan, (39) 


But these claims must meet with some scepticism while the church in 


India receives no missionaries from either Africa or Asia and does 
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itself not send missionaries to the west so that those churches too, 
may be "strengthened" and may receive "a token of the interest" of 


non-western churches in the founding churches. 


Concluding Notes 

The thesis has sought to determine the nature and guiding impulses 
of the Church of South India. (Preface) It was expected that an 
understending on these lines would emerge from a study of the church's 
life - its development and form -— in the decade 1960 to 1970. 
1. Development (and Form) 
Progress - "A" (being lines of advance effected previous to 1960 and 
consolidated in the decade under review) 

Union of traditions 

Particularly important in this respect has been the mutual 

recognition of the ministry (Chapters 1 and 2, Chapter 4 "Episcopal 
Ordinations") The decade opened. with a church already denominationally 
united. (Chapters 2 and 4 "Denominationalism") and it has been shown 
that divisions in the church have not been on denominational lines, 
except in so far as these co-incide with other more powerful forces. 
(Chapter 4 "Caste") The unity within the church has shown itself in 
Synod debate and in conversations with other churches (chapter 6) 
it is necessary nevertheless to lay equal stress on the principle of 
comprehension without absorption. (Chapters 1 and 2). It hes been 
shown that C.s.I. has maintained this principle - most notably in 
worship. (Chapter 4 "Denominationalism") The various strands have 
not been incorporated into C.5.I. by the one ignoring the other, but 
by the one respecting and utilising the other. The principles of 
episcopacy, democratic government, and the practice of confirmation 
and presbyterial participation at consecrations are cases in point. 

Relations with Founder Churches 


The early problems were almost entirely with the Anglican Communion. 


The years since union have witnessed increasing fellowship between C.s.1, 
and Anglicans abroad. A major advance occurred in 1955 and the 1960s 
built on this advance culminating with Lambeth 1968. (Chapter 7) 

Growing in Maturity 

The church has continued to grow in stature. Well before 

1960, G.5.I. stood with other churches as a partner in Christ - not 
simply by virtue of the traditions which it represented, but as a "new" 
body in its own right. The church has established its maturity in a 
wide range of activities: in Synod debate and committee work (the 
work of Renewal and Advance and of the Theological Commission are 
especially important in this respect), interschurch council both in 
South India and elsewhere, leadership, doctrinal consistency, liturgical 
advances and in its contribution to the welfare of the Indian nation. 
The strength of C.s.1l. has been further underlined by its ability to 
contain non-conformity in its ranks, and, to a lesser extent, its 
response to divisive activity. 
Progress — "Bb" (being lines of advance initiated previous to 1960 but 
further effected in the decade under review) 

wndependence with Respect to Missionary societies 

C.s.l. has never been constitutionally bound to a foreign 

church or society. Nevertheless it had remained, psychologically, 
over dependent upon missionary societies because of their essential 
supply of resources -— both at diocesan pastorate and institutional level. 
(Chapter 7 "C.5.1.-Missionary Societies") During the decade, foreign 
property was formally transferred to the church, foreign »ersonnel became 
less important absolutely, and foreign finance less important relatively. 
This is especially so in terms of pastoral provision. Also during the 
decade, socisty resources becane more realistically under the auspices of 
C.3.l. authorities. 

datesration and Administrative Rationalisation 


Administrative unity within the dioceses became the norm in 


1960s. Chief contributors on this score were the Renewal and Advance 
report of 1963 (Chapter 3) and co-operation by the Missionary Societies 
(Chapter 7). Communication between Synod and dioceses, and Synod and 
pastorates also improved in the 1960s. Regional conferences (Chapters 
3 and 6) have been important in this respect. Most dioceses made 
improvements in streamlining their administration. Reference may be 
made to the demand for accurate returns by the Synod. Advance on these 
lines affected the pastoral field as in the case of a common scale of 
presbyterial salaries (Chapter 3 "Synod and dioceses") and in C.S.I. 
institutions as with the reduction of primary schools from 2,7V0 to 
1,900. (Chapter 3 "Educational and Medical Services"). 
Eoumenical Intent 

The inaugural aim (Chapter 2) of union for wider union was 
not forgotten in the decade under review. The subject has figured 
towards the end of the list because actual achievement in ecumenical 
advance was minimal. C.o.I. united with no major church (the Basel 
Church of South Kanara and Coorg excepted - Chapter 3 "Diocesan Division") 
during the decade ~ nor indeed previous to the decade. The resources 
C.5e-I. has set aside to promote further union in South India bear witness 
to the importance the church attaches to realising this end. (Chapter 6) 

Ecumenical Example 

On this score too, the expectations of 1947 (Chapter 2) have 
not been realised. It has nevertheless been claimed that all schemes 
for union since 1947 have incorvorated at least part of the South 
Indian Scheme. This is certainly so of the C.N.I. Scheme, and those 
present at the inauguration of the church in 1970 were reminded of the 
debt it owned to C.5.i. Even here, however, ¢.N.I. diverged from the 
South India pattern in whet was perhaps its most characteristic feature, 


namely the extension of parallel ministries in to the years following 


inauguration. (Chapters 1 and 2 but cf. Chapter 7 "C.S.I.—Anglican 


Relations"). 
2. Form and Development 
Practice (in which particular attention is drawn towards certain emphases 
in the life of tne church on the principle that the vanguard movement 
of today can become the norm of tomorrow. 
Faith 

Union was regarded as a response to scripture (Chapters 1 and 
cae C.5s.l. has remained a biblical church despite isolated claims to 
the contrary.(Chapter 4 -— "Churchmanship") Those negotiating for 
union before 1947, and C.5.1. delegates negotiating for further union 
subsequent to 1947 have been surprised to find the ease with which 
uniting traditions were able to reach accord on doctrinal statements. 
(Chapters 1 and 6) At the level of individual membership C.5.i. has 
as varied an interpretation of the Christian Faith as any church 
(Chapter 4 "Churchmanship") but that the church has remained both 
"catholic" and "reformed" is evidenced by the fact that it has continued 
to enjoy full fellowship with churches of the continental reformed 
tradition, and increasing fellowship with churches of the "Catholic" 
and "Orthodox" tradition. (Chapter 6 C.5.I.-Catholic, C.5.1.-Mar Thoma 
etce, Chapter 7 C.5.1.-Anglican, C.S.I1.—Other founder churches) Two 
interesting developments have been noted in preceding chapters. In 
negotiating with the Lutheran churches ©.5.I. has had to make explicit, 
much that was only implicit in the Constitutional statement of Faith. 
secondly, within the church, there has been a renewed appreciation of the 
Priesthood of All Believers. (Chapter 4 "Laity") 

Order 

Negotiaters found agreement on Church order rather more 
difficult than agreement on doctrine ,— though the point was made in 
Chapter 1 that controversy surrounding church order might reflect 


doctrinal division below the surféce. C.5.1. has continued to maintain 
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the threefold ordering of bishops, priests and deacons. During the 
decade under review, the role of a bishop as a pastoral figure continued 
to be stressed (Chapter 3 "Diocesan Division", Chapter 4 "Bishops") 
the pastoral position of the presbyter was reviewed (Chapter 3 The 
Honorary Presbyterate, Chapter 4 Laity and The Rural and Urban 
Congrege.tions) and the diaconate came under extensive scrutiny, (Chapter 
4 "Diaconate"). The principle of comprehension gave rise to the 
inclusion of episcopacy, the presbytery, and congregationalism in the 
United Church. At some points this has been achieved negatively in 
that one diocese or diocesan division maintains firm congregational 
independency, while another diocese is clearly organised on a District 
or presbytery form. But in some instances the three elements have been 
combined rather more satisfactorily - as recorded with regard to church 
discipline. (Chapter 4 "Denominationalism") 
Pastoral Care 

C.S.I. has not found it possible to provide adequate pastoral 
care for all its congregations. This is the case even if it is 
recognised that the ordained ministry need not be full-time, or even 
thet the ministry need not be ordained. (Chapter 3 "The Honorary 
Presbyterate" Chapter 4) Initiative to provide adequate pastoral 
facilities for the church was taken in the 1950s especially in those 
dioceses adopting the New Pattern. Work on this score went ahead in 
the 1960s and especially with regard to lay training for pastoral work. 
The programme to provide full pastoral care, has unfortunately coincided 
with the equally important movement to become independent of grants from 
without the diocese, for pastoral work. 

Membership 

Allusion has been made to a recognition of the part thet must 

be fulfilled by the laity. A logical extension follows from this: 


namely an emphasis upon certain groups within the laity. Included 


ree 


here are women, both individually and in societies, youth organisations, 
professional groups and industrial fellowships. 

Reference was made above to the achievements of the Liturgical 
Committee. The most important development in the 1960s was the 
production of a Book of Common Worship and its Supplement and of the 
services in the vernacular. The services of the B.C.W. remain somewhat 
unsuitable for use amongst congregations which are only semi-literate 
and do not lend themselves readily to an indigenous expression. 

Advances may be made on this score in the following decade. C.5eLe 

remains a worshipping church. (Chapter 4 "Rural and Urban Congregations") 

Publications of the Liturgical Committee only express a small proportion 

of the variety and forms of worship which may be found in the church. 
indigenisation 

Here is another attribute of the church to receive increasing 
emphasis in the 1960s, but chiefly on the theoretical level. The study 
has shown thet with regard to leadership 0.S.I. has become indigenous 
but that the same cannot be said offiinancial support, theological 
understanding or of organisational pattern. (Chapter 3 "Education and 
Medical Services" and cf. also other chapter divisions, Chapter 7 "C.5.I- 
Missionary Society Relations") It is very unfortunate that linguistic 
divisions in the church and the (perhaps inevitable) use of English in 
debate, have meant that C.5.1. leaders, who by virtue of their education 
are in amy case western in outlook, have to continue to speak and even to 
think in western categories. Village congregations on the other hand; 
are in some instances involved with Hinduism to the Solnt of syncretism. 
(Chapter 4 "Rural and Urban Congregations") In the decade, and previous 
to the decade certain missionary methods have displayed an appreciation 
of Indian culture. (Chapter 5 "Some Additional Missionary Methods") 


Union took place so that evangelism might be the more effective. 
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(Chapters 1 and 2). Despite this and despite, also, frequent Synod 
exhortations reminding members of their call to mission, C.5.I. has not 
grown as fast as overall Indian population. (Chapter 5 "A Statistical 
Survey") Inadequate pastoral care has meant thet in some dioceses 
C.0.I. membership has declined. But this is not to deny the 
enthusiastic and tireless work undertaken by numerous individuals, in 
proclaiming the gospel in India. (Chapter 5) The study has shown how 
a new understanding of mission has emerged and how new missionary methods 
have been utilised. (Chapter 5) 
Problems 

A dist_inction was made in Chapter 4 between forces leading to 
diversity and forces tending towards divisiveness. Polarities occur 
in U.S.i. not only because she is a union of distinct ecclesiastical 
traditions but because the church embraces geographical, cultural and 
socio-economic variations. Some variety and even non-conformity within 
the United Church must be welcomed. Not only does it provide the 
church with a richness and colour welcome for ivs own sake, it also 
serves to contain a diversity of membership and a toleration towards 
churches and other bodies with which it must relate. A church should 
also provide for a prophetic element within its ranks. (The south 
Indian Churchman is important in this respect.) But when polarities 
work to divide the church, or to reinforce divisive elements, a way 
should he found to remove the contributing factor. The study has 


noted particular instances in Chapter 4. 


Guiding any church, if it is part of Christ's Church, is the Holy 
Spirit of God. Yet just as the Church spiritual finds expression in 
the Church visible, so does the Holy Spirit direct His activity through 
visible channels. 


It would be invidious to select specific channels within C.s.I. 


as especially important for the life of the church. Individuals, groups, 
institutions and movements have all played their part in building up the 
one Body. They continue to do so. 

The Church believes that the Holy Spirit guides the people of God 
by all manner of means but especially through scripture end tradition. 
Both are important in driving the Church of South India. The guiding 
power of scripture has been noted in the study and so too, the part 
played by tradition. In South India the past has worked to spur the 
Church on into the future. The uniting churches have not cut themselves 
off from the past in uniting and arising up a "new being" but have 
rather taken into themselves a wider part of the Church's heritage. 
It is hoped that the preceding pages have served to illustrate the degree 
to which C.5.I. has fulfilled its task waich it holds in common with 
the whole of God's Church: namely to become One, Holy, Catholic and 


Apostolic. 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
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NOTES ~— CHarteR Vil 


Constitution Pages 13f, 9cf Provision for the Pledge would be 
included in the phrase "upon invitation". 

M. Bruce Ecumenical Review October 1956 

The reference here is to Resolution ed of Convocations rather than 
2e which relates to the lending of Anglican churches to members of 


Cocoel. and which is referred to later in the section 


This pledge is to be clearly distinguished from the Pledge which, 
in accordance with the Constitution, operates within C.s.1. and 
uncer quite different circumstances 

Bishop M. Hollis "Lhe Significance of South India" Page 77 
(Lutterworth 1966) 

Bishop S. Neill Church of England Newspaper September 1972 "C.s.I. 
Challenge to the Christian world" 

These and other instances noted in the chapter are recorded by the 
Rev. Ae Wilkinson. Faith and Unity November 1965 "The Convocations 
and C.s.I." 

bel.C. March 1965 Page 16 

Wilkinson op. cit. 

Neill op. cit. 

Theology January 1960 "The Ordinal of 0.5.1." 

These provinces confirmed that visiting 0.5.1. Fresbyters were not 
asked to confine celebration to Anglican Churches 

Proceedings Page 33 

CeoeLl. News (G.B. Council) August 1971 Page 1 

Very similar sentiments were expresced by Bishop Hollis in 1948. 
(Paul: The First Decade Page 197) 

The Constitution Page 91 extends an invitation to visiting presbyters 


of founder churches without qualification. Fage 93 receives "as 


(16) 


(17) 


(13) 


(19) 


(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 
(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


naQe 


ministers of the United Church" all ministers of founder churcnes = 
for thirty years. Either the invitation on Page 91 implies tas 
thirty year clause or a distinction is being made between visiting 
celebrants andcelebrants "received as ministers". 

5.I.C. September 1963 Editorial. The union in Australia was to 
include bishops in C.5.-Il. succession 

1964 Synod. Recorded by M. Gibbard "Unity is Not Enough" (Mowbrays 
1965) 

The negotiations in Australia made disappointing progress in the 
years immediately following the appeal to ¢.5.I. 

Renewal and Advance Pages 96 to 102 

News Sheet November 1960 Page 5 

o.I.C. November 1967 "Government Action Regarding Christian 
Missionaries" 5.1.C. June 1967 Editorial 

OV. 

News Sheet March 1959 Page 4 

b.I.C. October 1969 "The Predicament of a Presbyter" The writer 
was protesting against the sale of mission compound ‘house sites 

to the Christian community. 

Recorded by Bishop E. Priestly "Adventure in Union" Page 30 

A view probably held by the Rev. A. D. John (cf. 5.1.C. March 1964 
Page 11) 

The programme pursued in the 1960s to transfer missionary property 
to C.o.1l. ownership has been very successiul - the State governments 
co~operating. 

Renewal and Advance Page 96. The Report does not include this 
suggestion in its recommendations, and it is to be seen as an ideal 
rather than as a suggested possibility. 

3.I.C. June 1964 Page 2 "Missionary Societies and C.o.I." 

1968 Synod Proceedings Page 66 


Overseas Council of the Church of Scotland 1968 


(31) 


(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 


2el.C. June 1969 Page 4 "Financial Dependence and Self~Hood of 
C.o.T. 

as (28) 

as (21) (a) 

Renewal and Advance Page 103 


Priestly ibid. 
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